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PREFACE. 



This vnlume is the offspring of praotioiil neoessitiea, oonncotod 

yua), whea the timo of bis de|>artare iras M band, bestowed npon 
Timothy; "Walch thon in oUtbiDgs; endure aSiotions; do Che 
work of SD evangelists make full proof of thy ministry." 

" To do the work of an eTangelisl," tha writer was sent to China 
in the yeiLr ISIK. He Bpent several years there amidst the pro. 

money, eiiceeeded at leogth in eotnpelling the gaverninent of a groat 
und peBoeful heathen empire to legalite e, trofflc nhich nas deliber- 
ately poisoning witb opium, year by year, millions of its people. 

In tbe year ISa! ho was sent to Ciilifornia to preach Cbrist to the 
Chinofio whons the power of money bmnght there, amidst the tens 
0f thousands frum all the nations of the habitable globe. He wit- 
nessed the Etrnnge, frantic intoxication of those uinltitudee; and 

ISSYhewas obliged to leare his work, eibausted and eipected to 
die, partly beeanse, amidst tho boundless and most important work 
to be done in that Held the Christians of our oountry enabled the 
Board of Pore g M to g nt but a minor part of what the 

work demand d d h w f reed to add to bis inliailely more 
important lab th so f beg g and working to gel money, for 
building, forth p t f spaper ia Chinese and Boglish, 

and for suppi f m d 1 books, and other orangclistie 

In eight yea p t h g t and most interesting home mis- 
sion Gelds of the far South and of tbe apper Mississippi railey, and 
in tne yeais since 1865, amidst the toils of an office whose end is to 
raise up and qoalify laborers for all the immense harvests which 
have been referred to, the experience has been tbo same. Tbe 
grtiLter and more important work, the preacbing of tho gORpol, and 
the inoioaso and tjainiiig of the mtn who are needed by hundreds 
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4 PItEPACE. 

flhere the Church is suppljing lens, is ever and ever dniggEd to the 
earth b; the simple w^mt or that which Christians in Amerioa have 
in abundance to give, but do not give; money. 

It has been sneh neceaaitie! as these which have driven the wrilar 
first to study, with prayer, every teit from ths beginning to the end 
of the word of God which relates in any way to money; next, to 
inquire into the leasons of the history of the Church of the Lord 

experiences as to money; then to look into qnestiona of political 
economy, national finance, and commerce, which could throw light 
npon the subjeot of money. 

By these means he has been led to the Qvcrwhelioing conviction 

through Chriat Jeaus, made known to the New Testament Church g, 
EufBcient Rule for Giving, and the principlea which should regulats 
it. The preparations for it in the Old Testament, the preaching of 
John the Baptist, the personal teaching and eiample of the Son or 
God, the antKoedenC and auooeeding inetrnctions of the epistles and 
the book of Eevelation, have given to this Rule— wonderHilly brief 
aa it is, and simple and easy to be remembered, and adapted to all 
life's way-faring men, ao that though fools (hey need not err therein 
—a dignity and power which prove that it ia divine. 

To ciplain, to illustrate, to impress, and to put into effeotuat use, 
lor the good of the Church of the Lord Jeaus Christ, and for the 
conversion uf the world to htm, God's Ritle for Chiiistun Giving, 
is the one object of this volume. 

and made useful to them the great principles of many depsrtmonta 
of physical science, of political economy, now made broader and 
nobler as "social science," and of moral science. The present 
seema to be a time for Christiana to advance from the past hortatory 
way of treadng the subject, to consider the great principles of 
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GOD'S KULE 

CHRISTIAN GIVING. 

PAKT I. 
THE DIVINE GIFT OF WMY. 

CHAPTEE I. 
GREATNESS OF THE SUBJECT. 

"I will shiilie all nations, 

And the Desire of all nations aliall coma: 

And I will fill this house »itli glory, saitb tiia LonD of hosts. 

The silrer ia mine, and the gold is mine, aailh the Loni> of hosts. 

The glorj of this latter honse shall he greater than of the former, 
saith the LoTtD of hosts. 

And in tbis place I will giTe peace, saitb the Lord of hosts." 

" The; Bhatl not appear bafore the Lord emptj' : every man shall 
giro as he ia able, according to the bleaaing of the LoKD thj 0od 
which he hath given thee." 

" Give alms of such things aa je have ; and behold all things are 
clean unto jou." 

"Covetousnesaia idolatry." 

" Will a man rob God T Ycl jc h;ivo roliljed mc. 

But ye say. Wherein have wo rubbed tlwo ? 
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32 GODS nilLF. FOR CHRISTIAN GIVING. 

Yeareourafldwilhaourae; 

For je hare robbed tne ; even this whole natioa." 
" Make (o joureelrcs friends (with) tho mammon of nnrighleoua- 
nesB, that, when je fail, thoj may receivo you into everlasting hab- 

Campheiea Tranelation.—" With the deoeitfiil mammon prouure to 
joureelves friends, who, after joai disoharge, may reoeive ;oa into 



IT may be said with truth that the Christian world has 
never at any previous time bo earnestly directed its 
thoughts ia the claims and uses of money as it is doing 
now. A great neeessity ia liiid upon it bs' the condition of 
the world and of the Church, whieh is without a parallel in 
the past 

It may be said further, that never before have men been 
so defurous as now Ia learn what GOD teaches and com- 
mands in the book of eternal truth, with regard to this 
subject. 

It requires a study of only a limited number of tests, out 
of the multifude in tlie bible which relate to money, to lead 
almost any thinking person to the conclusion that no one of 
us comprehends and measures the true nature of money, 
and its office and importance in the kingdom of God on 
earth. Soch an esamination convicts the Chuich in modem 
ages of failure to employ it in acts of worship and service 
according as God has ordained. It reveals the source of an 
immeasurable loss to Christians 5f spiritual strength, of 

" Hag. ii. T-9. Dcut. svi. 16, 17. Lulte :!i. 41. Col. iii. i. 
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GKEATNESS OF THE SUBJECT. 13 

heavenly joy, of comfort amidst earthly troubles, and of 
hope in death. It brings to light one of the great causea 
of the vast and abounding iniquity and erirao in the world. 
It shows why glorious and everlasting rewards are promised 
for the faithful use of money, and why eternal penalties are 
attached to its abuse. 

The subject is so vast, its relationships so extenaive, its 
applications so important, that we are precluded, for the 
ends of a Manual such as this, the attempt to present 
more than a sumniary of the great principles, and of prom- 
inent facta necessary to illustrate them, which are plainly 
related to the partirular Divine ordinance respecting tha 
pecuniary gifts of New Testament believers;— "Upon the 
first day of the week let every one of you lay by him in 
store as God hath prespercd him." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Tim ATTBIBVTES OF GOD MANIFEST IN THE 
CREATION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS AND 
THE CONSTITUTION OP MONEY. 

IN order tliat mankind in every conlinent, whatsoever tlieir 
employmente, might fill them with the spirit of religion, 
and make ttem practical for its great designs, God created 
at the beginning and bestowed upon our race an extraor- 
dinary gift, that of the metals. 

The metals form a department of the Divine work of 
creation which has performed a most important office in con- 
stituting the globe a nobler home for man. They have fur- 
nished it with a most efFeotive means for ministering to 
the happiness, and promoting the education and improve- 
ment, of the human family ; or, when abused, one for inflict- 
ing upon it the judgments of God. A history of gold, 
silver or coppy, or one of iron, tin or lead, would be 
immeasurably more valuable and interesting to us than the 
records of any one nation or race that has ever existed on 
the earth. 

The qualities and uses of the metals are vitally related to 
the supply of most of the common wants of man, to tlie 
progress of civilization,* to the support and ceremonies of 

* IVritira on motallargy insist mnch on ttio point that the proll- 
lienoy in tbo working, nnd tlio extent of tlio use, iif the metals by 
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THE PRECIOUS METALS. 15 

true or false religion in all lands, and eren to the general 
operations of Nature. We are continually more and more 
surprised at the extent and Tariety of their presence and 
influence in all the realms of inanimate or animate matter. 
They exist in the waters of the oceans which surround the 
globe ; they originate and control some of the most subtle 
and mighty forces of Nature. They are detected in the 
analysis of the light which cornea to us from the planets, 
and from stars which are inconceivably remote. 

The empire of each metal is distinct, and its Kvine ends 
different. The ancients imagined that they were severally 
related to the sun, moon, or onp of the planets; and that 
each affected in its own way the health and prosperity of the 
human race. Gold was the metal related to the sun, silver 
to the moon, quicksilver to Mercury, tin to Jupiter, iron to 
Mars, copper to Venus, and lead to Saturn. So powerful 
and so extensive was this superstition that the astronomical 
signs for the planets are slJll used in various countries of 
Europe by chemists as signs for the metals, and there are mul- 
titudes who yet believe themselves and others to be affected 
for good or evil by those related influences, and consult astrol- 
ogers with regard to them. Each metal was also associated 
with a day of the week ; gold with Sunday. 

Gold is styled " the royal metal." God makes a special 
claim to it and to silver. " The gold and the silver are mine, 
saith the Lord of hosts." These two are endowed with 
the most honorable attributes. They are specially designated 
as appropriate for offerings to God, and to bumiin beings in 
the highest authority. They are the most beautiful, brilliant 
and permanent in color ; they arc the most easily siiaped by 
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the liammer, graver or mould ; they reftiiTe tJie most deli ■ 
cate impressions; and tliey resist more successfully than 
any other metals the destructive effects of time and the 
elementa. 

The properties of these two metals peculiarly suit them to 
the purposes of adornment. Theyaretheappropriale setting 
of the most costly gems. They are the materiaJs for crowns, 
and sceptres, and signets, and all the insignia and ornaments 
of priestly and royal office. They are designed to give, and 
preserve imperishahly, the esternal splendor and glory of 
temples and palaces. They are the substances in nature 
which mankind spontaneously shape into forms to express 
honor and affection, and to convey pleasure. 

But the most important general use for which God gave to 
mankind the precious metals was that they might con- 
stitute a universal medium of commercial exchange and 
standard of material values, arid thus be an equivalent and 
representative of all the varied and countless products of 
human labor. This creates them a capable agency of the 
general purposes of human wisdom, skill, enterpri-^e or 
power; a means of satisftinR most of the wants and desires 
of tlio heart of man as to this world ; and a mighty aux- 
iliary in the extension of God's glorious spiritual kingdom 
on earth. No temporal gift of God to man is more val- 
uable, gives more evidence of his omniscient goodness, or 
should excite in us more gratitude, than that of money. 
Let us turn our eyes for a moment upon some of the grand 
iUustrations of these assertions. 

It requires but a limited knowledge of history, and reflec- 
tion upon it, to learn that everywhere, and in all ages, no 
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power of civilized society has been ho extensive, so subtle, 
so various, and so mighty, as that of money. 

No problems of science have enlisted the interest of the 
learned and the powerful of all nations and all ages like the 
two imaginary ones of an elixir of life, and a philosopher's 
stone capable of transmuting all the baser metals into gold. 
Eeaearohes to discover them may be traced in the histoiy of 
the most barbarous and most distant races. They are carried 
on even in the laboratories of this age and of our own 
country. For to possess the secrets of a source of ines- 
haustible life and vigor, and of commanding the universal 
power of gold, would clothe a man with the very attributes 
of divinity. Had an Alexander or a Napoleon held them, 
he would inevitably have made the entire globe obey his will. 

The governments of the world hold it to be an attribute of 
sovereignty to coin money. They adjudge it one of the 
greatest of crimes, and by some of them punishable with 
death, to counterfeit what is so vital to their existence. 

Heathen nations conceive that certain deities inhabit, 
vivify, and control the tendencies and courses of money. 
They sometimes coin money in temples, with religious cere- 
monies. No gods are so generally courted, or feared, as the 
gods of money, in view of their presumed influence over tho 
welfare and comfort of individuals and families. 

Money does indeed seem almost to possess the attributes 
of divinity. The whole human race bows down to it. 
There is no one nation or people, the world around, amidst 
whom pieces of gold or silver coin do not exercise a mys- 
terious charm over men and command their respect and aid 
in behalf of the poaseasor. 
! 
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In all the theology of nature we nowhere see more plainly 
esliibitcJ tho gloi'ious attributes of an infliiite and benef- 
icent Crea,ttir and Governor than in the qualities and uses 
of gold and silver. The same God made them to subserve 
the wants of human society who made the blood in the animal 
organization — that mysterious fluid which penetrates and 
onergiaes every separate atom of the body, and both conveys 
to each its appiopriate nourishment and from each its use- 
less secretions or its waste ; the same also who in the struc- 
ture of the world created water, the circulation of whiuh is 
the life of its vast frame. We see similar wisdom in tho 
wondrous adaptation of gold and of silver — metals which so 
much resemble each other in their most important reqiusitea, 
but each of which has yet its own features of escellenee— to 
the grand design of being universal mediums of exchange, 
and representatives of values. We find in these metals 
ki'geness of value in a very small bulk ; and the united 
qualities of malleability, ductility and divisibility, in greater 
perfeclion than in any other forms of mutter. Tliey easily 
receive and permanency retain the stamp which certifies to 
their genuineness, authority and proportionate value when 

There are no other materials in nature capable of aoconi- 
plishing the same incalculably important ends. Cattle and 
sheep, preraous stones, shells, iron, the skins of various 
animals, and other articles, have been set up in different 
ages and nations as standards of value and common medium.'^ 
of exchange; but nothing in the various kingdoms of nature 
is gifted with all tho qualities necessary for these imperial 
ends except gold and silver. The commerce and trade of 
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all countries measure the values, and transact the infertihange, 
of most of their countless materials, according to their equiv- 
alents in these metals. 

Let us go a step higher. How shall we attempt to esti- 
mate or describe the next to omnipotent power which gold 
and silver exercise in imparting energy, healthfulness, reg- 
ularity and beneficial results to every form of human indus- 
try? Without money, as the means of estimating and 
eschan^ng the results of human labor, the forms of labor 
would be limited aud the sum of it would be diminished be- 
yond our power to conceive ; a multitude of beneficial man- 
ufactures would be extinguislied ; society would relapse to 
comparative barbarism. The possession of money develops 
the manifold resources of nature ; it fills a country with 
eTery kind of material good ; it assists a. nation onward in 
the path of intellectua] progress ; and it bestows the means 
of increasing and spreading the benefits and comforts of 
religion. 

The vital power of gold docs not perish from age to age. 
Man, and most of his works, and the fruits of the earth, 
soon perish ; but the piece of money, taken from the hand of 
an Egyptian mummy, or fiom the tomb of a king of ancient 
Babylon, will procure for one rice to-day from the fellahs on 
the Nile, or myrrh or dates from the naked ryots in India ; 
or it will print the translations of the Scriptures and help to 
build churches and schools in China or Kurdistan. 

Money stoops to sustain and comfort the lowliest. Coins 
of smaller values tlian can be conveniently represented by 
gold and alver are made out of compounds of them with 
inferior metals, such as copper, sine, tin and nickel, which 
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possess somethins of tho color and properties of the nobler 
mtititk TLus tho poor are supplied with means of carrying 
on their employments and supplying their wanfs; and the 
siuailer transactions of society in general are more readily 
performed. 

Even the written decrees of this sovereign are obeyed, and 
his promises honored, in the most distant countries. His 
power is an hundred fold magnified and extended by tho 
nnmerous devices of paper bills, bonds and notes, made 
payable in tho centres of commerce, or bearing interest 
through the course of many years to come. By sach de- 
vices does money vastly enlarge its dominion over the whole 

A reflecting mind is filled with awe, almost with dread, 
when it considers all theso mighty attributes of money. It 
is nest to omnipresent and omnipotent ; it exalts and abases 
nations and men ; it seems superior to our short-lived kind. 
We comprehend the meaning of our Lord Jesus Christ when 
he ranked it as a god ; one who sets up opposition to the true 
God, reigns supremo over most of our race, and destroys 
them soul and body for ever. For such is the declaration: 
" Ye cannot serve Giod and Mammon." 

We see also what Jesus means when he admonishes his 
disciples to turn what is a tremendous and eternal curse to 
the unrighteous into a heavenly and everlasting benefit to 
themselves. "Make to yourselves itiends (by means) of 
the mammon of unrighteousness, that when ye fail they 
may receive you unto everlasting habitations." * We may, 
is bis meaning, compel the god of this world to make for ua 

» Matt. vL. 21. Lulifi xvi. 1-15. 
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friends and gather for us blessings, which shall mount with 
us, and fill our heavenly home with companionships and joys 
which otherwise we should never have known. The men, 
and women and children, whom our gifts of money were the 
means of bringing to the habitations above, will make the 
associations there for over inore bleat and delightful. 
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CHAPTER III. 

REWARDS AND PENALTIES CONNECTED WITJt 
MONEY. 

IN the earliest appointments for his worship hy man tlie 
Lord set a great and peculiar sacredness upon blood. It 
was made a fundamentiil principle of all sacrifices of aniuials 
that " it is the blood that maketh an atonement for the soul. ' ' 
" Almost all tlungs are by the law purged with blood ; and 
without shedding of blood is no remission." The reason is 
given: " J'or the life of the flesh ia in the blood." * 

There is a corresponding sacredness set upon gold and 
alver money. It was constituted in some sense "an atone- 
ment," or equivalent, for human or brute life, "The first- 
bom of thy sons thou shalt redeem;" "because all the first- 
born fire mine." A fixed sum of money was appointed for 
the redemption of a firstborn son, or a daughter devoted by 
a special vow, or the firstling of an unclean animal, or some 
other devoted things; tho firstling of a clean saciificial 
beast could not be redeemed, "ii, shall snrelybe put to 
death." The people when numbered were commanded to 
give every man a lialf shekel, the rich no more, the poor no 
less, as "a ransom for his soul unto the Lord," "that there 
be no plague among them." This money, the Ijord said to 
thera by Moses, is to make an atonement for your eouls," t 
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It is one of the radical principles of political economy 
that capital anil labor are essentially the same. Capital in 
wbataocver amount represents an equivalent auin of haman 
toil and suffering, which somewhere, and in some way, lias 
been expended in its production. And thus, it may be said, 
money is blood ; money is life. So, as we have seen from 
the law of the Old Testament, God reckons it- 

We are now led, if we have thoroughly weighed the pur- 
pose of (rod in the creation of the predous metals and in 
the constitution of money, which were presented in the last 
chapter, another st«p forward, and have fully brought to 
view the momentous responsibility to which God holds every 
man for the use of the money, or property which represents 
money, in his possession. 

Not alone earthly and material blessing.'! and woes, but 
salvation and damnation, eternal reward and eternal punish- 
ment, are suspended upon the condition of the right use or 
the abu^ of money. It is a question of life or death. "Ye 
are cursed with a curse ; for ye have robbed me, even this 
whole nation." " Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, 
that there may he meat in mine house, and prove me now 
herewith, saith the Loan of hosts, if I will not open you the 
windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it." Covetousness 
withholds oblations from God's altars and treasury ; honor 
and joy from God's service ; food and raiment from God's 
ministers and servants, and from the poor, the widows, tho 
fatherless and the stranger ; instruction from the souls of 
men ; and light and life from a woi'ld that lieth in darkness 
aiLd spiritual death. It makes God's mercy, Christ's atoue- 
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luent, and the Spirit's agency, to be of no effect. Uence 
God cur^a it with a great and special curse. " No covetous 
man, who ia an idolater, hath any inheritance in the king- 
dom of Christ and of God, ' ' * 

We are responsible for our brother's life: "Surely your 
blood of your lives will I require ; at the hand of every 
man's brother will I require the lii'e of man." We may 
murder that brother by violence, as did Cain ; but we may 
al.^o murder hini by refusing to warn, or to send others to 
wari] liim, of danger, God says, " When I say unto the 
wieked; Thou sh alt surely die; and thou givcst him not 
warning, nor speakest to warn the wieked from his wicked 
nay, to save his life ; the same wicked man shall die in his 
iniquity, but his blood will I retjuire at thine hand." t The 
blood of lost men is certainly upon the money of him who 
does not use it as a steward of God ; employing it, nest 
to the necessary maintenance of himself and family, and the 
discipline and equipments which are required for increase 
of usefulness, in ways which tend to the salvation of the 
Bouls of men. 

There are curious white vases of porcelain to be seen in 
Oriental collections of antiquities, the numerous little cracks 
in the enamel of which appear to be of a purplish hue. The 
esplanation which is given for this peculiarity is, that the 
blood of human sacrifices was cast with them into the kiln 
in which this costly ware was burned. Just so the sun 
lights the lines and crevices of fine mansions, and costly 
pictures and statuary, and rich tableware and furniture, and 
even (hose of unneeded luxuries of the homes of people in 

*Miil. iii. n, 10, Eph.y.a. fffcn. ri. 5. Eipt. iii. 18. 
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moderate circumstances, with a purple tinge, the tinj^e of 
blood — the blood of misappropriated life, of labor and skill 
and strength devoted to ends of earth and s<!nse; yea, and 
the blood of souls unwarned and perishing in Christian and 
in heathen lands, souls to whom no one has gone with the 
infinitoly precious message ; The soul that sinneth it shall 
die ; but the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin. 
Tlie penalty of misused pecuniary power is wonderfully 
like the penally of misused powers of bodily life. The dis- 
ordered digestion, (he capricious appetite, the enervation 
and indolence, the tendency to congestion in particular or- 
gans, the perhaps sudden and unexpected arrest in death, — 
these are the symptoms of the enervated and invdid body. 
They have their precise counterparts in the religiouE esperi- 
ence of the individual mho gives neither means nor toil for 
the salvation of others, or the building of Christ's Church 
on earth. They illustrate the condition of congregations 
and churches which wilt, and "fade, and die, under an in- 
ward curse of God; just because they sit in spiritual glut- 
tony and drunkenness, luxuriating in pleasant sermons, and 
prayer- meetings, and revivals among their own children and 
families, but forgetful of the vast haiTSst outside, white and 
perishing, which God has ripened for the sk-kh, io (his and 
other lands. The "wages" of such sin of omission "is 
death," 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE EDUCATION OF MAN AS A SON OF OOD. 

rnilE tender, slaepless, self-denying, patient care of a 
-•- young boy by an Oriental nurse is one of tlie most 
beautiful and touching sights of the Old World. He never 
appears to weary, all tho day and all the night. He carries 
his little charge lovingly upon hia shoulder or back, or in 
his artus. He shelters him from the beams of the sun, or 
from the showers of rain, with his varnished umbrella, or 
great fan. He vigilantly protects him from every posaiblo 
danger. He liberally supplies him with good food, and 
pleasant fruits, and refreshing drinks. He recites to him 
stories ; and he teaches and encourages him to be kind and 
polite, and to behave himself in a proper manner. 

Moses takes up this beautiful and impressive illustration, 
when he addresses his dying instructions to the tribes of 
Israel. He says ; " The beloved of' the Lord shall dwell in 
safety by Him ; and the Lord shall cover him all the day 
long; and he shall dwell between His shoulders."* 

There is exhibited an amazing assiduity of tenderness, 
wisdom and power in God's care of mankind, from tho 
beginning of the world. God BCems to have incessantly 
aimed at the progressive education of man as an immortal 
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beinjr, and as one destined to hold a place of peculiar honor 
amidst the vast range and nimierous orders of his spiritual 
creatures. 

Paul declares this divine purpose in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians: "God, for hia great love wherewith he Jovod 
us, hath made us ait together in heavenly places in Christ, 
that in the ages to como ho might show the eseccding 
riches of his grace in his kindness to us through Christ 
Jesus."* 

The Son of God gathers us to his heart an "brethren," 
when he leaches us how to pray. We are to say : " Our 
Father which art in heaven, thy kingdom como ; thy will 
be done in earth as it is in heaven." The purpose is to 
teach us that we are to address and love and obey God as 
one who is truly "our father;" that we are to live on earth 
as those whose permanent home is " in heaven ;" and that 
we are to employ ourselves and all this life's resources iu 
directing erring and sinning fellow-men to heaven, and in 
helping to make this earth as like as possible to heaven. 

Design n the Creation of the Wokld. 
We see G d a en al and loving purpose manifested 
everywhere n h a of the material world. His 
great love wl vt h h I d us led him to construct a 
place suilabl f 1 ah 1 of a race which he purposed 
to make of one fjmily with his dear Son, " He appointed 
the foundations of ihc earth,"t " He set a compass upon the 
face of the deep," "Ho established the clouds above," 
He "rejoiced in the habilable part of his earth;" and hia 
■' E]i!i. ii. i-7. t Pr"'- viii- !!--S3, 
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"delights were with the children of man." The more 
wide and deep our acquainUnce with the whole range of 
nature, the more amazing appears to 113 the wealth of those 
designs which filled the earth with materials formed and 
deposited to suit the wants of man. Beneath ita surface 
are stored metals, ftiel, minerals, of countless kinds and 
uses upon it are provided grams woods nuti'itious vege- 
tables herds of ammals capable of donidtieation ready 
to serve him and multitude? of others mhabiting the air 
and earth and watLis suited to furnish him with all that hia 
appetites or tastes can possibly require It is warmed and 
tempered with the glonoua sun and air ventilated and 
made htalthiul nnd ilea=ant by mrrenls of winds, and 
rivers and seas watered with rain% dtw* fountains and 
streams. It is adorned with myriads of varieties of flowers, 
robed in splendor beyond that of Solomon ; and it is made 
luxurious with delicious fruits. There is no sickness or 
pain to which man is liable for which some remedy is not 
devised. On every hand there appear royal preparations 
for a roj'al race. 

PUUPOSES OF TIIE LeTITICAL DlSriNEATION. 

The peculiar, intimate and loving tutelage of that family 
and nation, which when others forsook God continued to 
serve him, during the ancient patriarchal and Levitical dis- 
pensations, affords to us many illustrations of his ultimate 
gracious purpose in behalf of our race. That affectionate 
care was ever twofold ; it supplied abundantly all the wants 
of his people and guarded them from e^il; and it assid- 
uously instructed them in the way to be holy and usefuL 
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How impressive and valuable is that twofold history — on 
(he one hand, God leading the nation perpef uilly, just as he 
did from Egypt to Canaan, preserving it from all its terrible 
enemies and supplying its wants by a continued miracle ; on 
the other hand, teaching it by numerous precepts, by im- 
pressive appointments of worship and duty, and by many 
awful judgments, to use rightly, and not to abuse, his tem- 
jtOTol and spiritual blessings. 

Most impressive among sach lessons were many of those 
whicli related to the use and abuse of gold and silver. 
Thus, when God set them free from Egypt, " He brought 
them forth with alver and gold ;" but when they set it up 
to worship it, he moved Moses to burn it in the fire, and 
grind it to powder, and strew it upon the water, and make 
the children of Israel in bitterness and shame to drink of 
it; he commanded the Levitcs to go in and out from gate 
to gate throughout the eamp, and slay their guilty brethren 
and companions and neighbors ; thus three thousand were 
put to death ; and lastly, he sent a plague upon the people. 
When they entered the land of promise and conquered the 
cities of the heathen, they were i 11 re i ed to burn 
their images, and to count the g Id d I r a devoted 
tiling which they must not tak f th msel but give to 
the Lord. When Achan broV th mm d and took a 
garment and two hundred shek 1 of 1 nd a wedge of 
gold, Joshua and the congreg t n took th things, and 
him and his sons and daughters, and his cattle and tent, and 
all that he had; and they stoned them with stones and 
burned them with fire.* 
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The stated appointments of the law, as has already been 
shown, attached to gold and silver a spedal sacrednoss to 
God. The history of the kingdom of Judah and Israel, 
until their downfall, was ever filled with lessons whioli were 
designed to teach them their distingnished position as the 
chosen people of the Lord of heaven and earth, and to dis- 
cipline them, as the channel of blessings for the good of the 
whole race, to holiness and zeal in the use and enjoyment 
of his munificent temporal gifls to them. 

G-od'3 Wondrous PcntposE of Grace is Christ. 

But the greatest of all the manifestations of Ood's "great 
love wherewith he loved us," and means for the education 
of man for the grand ends of his creation, is given in the 
mission of the Lord Jesus Christ. When our race was 
hupeleshly fallen and lost, when all our own efforts for re- 
covery were evidently vain, " God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life." Our 
very niin was made an occasion for the performance of tho 
most astonishing of all God's acts of condescension and 
favor to man. At the beginning, the Creator and Lord of 
the universe had made man a little lower than the angels, ho 
had given him dominion over his works on earth, and put 
all tnings under his feet. But now we see Jesus, the per- 
son of the Godhead by whom the worlds were made, and 
who upholds them by the word of his power, eome tfl suffer 
death for us, and to make reconciliation for our sins, to call 
and to exalt us to be in an extraordinary sense "brethren;" 
and we sec him rise and sit down on the right hand of tho 
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majesty on high, to exercise for us the obligations of that en- 
dearing relatJonahip, and to crown us with eternal glory and 

All ia done that the Almighty trod himself, with his infi- 
nite resources, can do to prove to us the validity of our pon- 
ship, and the truth of his solemn declaration that literally 
"all THINGS ABE YOURS. " We " reigQ as kings."t He 
has made us joint occupants of the throne of Jesus. He 
has made us " sit together in heavenly places in Christ" and 
with Christ. His purpose is to show to angels and the uni- 
verse "the exceeding riches of his grace, in his kindness to 
us through Christ Jesus." 

God is solicitous that we should realize and prove this 
wondrous grace and munificence. He represents its exer- 
cise in our behalf to be for his own divine glory. When 
Josus Christ was on earth he labored to inspire his disciples 
with the sense of it, and to instruct them in the duties which 
it imposed upon them Hesiid" " W' and ye shall receive " 
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As a conspicuoas part of the education of those who were 
at once brethren and disciples, Jesus addressed himself to 
exhibit in its true light the sin which is in some respects the 
sum of all sins — covetousnesa. For as money is the great 
representative and instrumentality of power in human 
society, the means of gratifying almost eveiy earthly desiro 
of man, the adored god of the unregenerated heart, so he 
makes it one of the primary ends of his visit to earth to de- 
stroy its magical spell, to lift the souls of believers to a 
Sttperiority to it, and to teaeh them in triumphing over the 
love of it to subordinate it to the beneficent and healthful 
purposes for which God created it. 



THE FORBRI'SSER. 

When the forerunner of Jesus was sent to announce that 
the commencement of "the kingdom of heaven" was at 
hand, the Jews, in great numbers, from every part of the 
land, went out to the wilderness to see him. The great 
theme of his preaching was, "Repent," and "bring forth 
fruits worthy of repentance." The several classes of men 
asked, "What shall we do then?" His explanation of what 
" the fruiis" of repentance meant was, in each ease, an ex- 
hortation to practical charity, and warning against some be- 
setting form of covetousnesa. The publicans were cautioned 
against illegal exactions of money. The soldiers were warned 
against the frauds and violence by which they were accus- 
tomed to wring out money from the helpless people. And 
the people generally were commanded, if they owned but 
iwo coats, yet to give up one to the wretch poorer than 
themselves, and, however small their sfjDck of food, yet to 
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divido it with the hungry. Covebjusnesa was lield up as 
the deadly rot which was at the core of tlio Jewish religion, 
and prevented it hringing forth "fruits;" and which would 
make a holy God lay an ase nuto the root of it, and hew 
down the unrcpenting nation, and cast it into the fire.* 

Pf.esonal Teaciiisg axd Monitions op the Son of 
God. 
The Son of God himself, the glorious objeet of so many 
centuries of prophecy, at length conies I What are his first 
acts towards the setting up of " the kingdom of heaven," 
and the destruction of the kingdom of Satan ? Ho announces 
his heavenly anointing, as the Messiah, to be especially in 
order that he may preach the gospel to the poor. The ser- 
mon on the mount is opened with a blessing to the poor, 
and to the poor in spirit ; its first woe is to the satisfied rich. 
He deciares the two great antagonistic powers, of good and 
of evil, to be God and mammon. He declares the first duty 
of man to he to seek the kingdom of God and Ms righteous- 
ness, and thatall needed earthly things shall be added there- 
to. He declares anxiety for earthly goods to he in its nature 
heathenism : " For after all tliese things do the gentiles seek. ' ' 
He enters upon his first observance of the passover, after he 
begins his ministry, by scourging the money-changers outof 
the temple. He teaches his disciples to pray ; and the first 
three requests offered are for the prevalence of the spiritual 
kingdom of God upon the earth.andbutoneoutof the seven 
petitions has reference to bodily wants; and those are then 
considered only with roferonec to the passing day, and as to 
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the amplest necessaries of life. He sends the apostles, and 
the aeTenty diseiples, to preaoh the gospel, heal the sick, 
cleanse the lepers, raise the dead ; but his most emphatic 
charge ia, not fe carry gold, or silver, or even brass money, 
nor any suporfiuons raiment. A rich yoang man seeks to 
leam of Mm the way to obtain eternal life: he tells him, 
first "sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor." 
He feeds thousands in the ■wilderness, and satisfies them 
from a handfiJ of barley biscuit, to show his power to pro- 
vide all necessary good. His most angry warnings are 
uttered to the men who built great storehouses and bams, 
and cared not for their souls. His most striking parabJea, 
snob as those from the pearl-merchant, the treasure-hunter, 
and the dishonest steward — his moat touching lessons from 
nature, the liliea, the birds, the foxes— his most surprising 
miracles, the draughta of fishes, the finding of money in the 
fish's mouth, and the instantaneous relief of the poor, the 
blind, the leper, for the mere asking,— all were one incessant 
testimony against covetouaness as to worldly posseasions, and 
in fevor of submission, obedience and trust in God. " He 
that forsaketh not all that he hath cannot be my disciple." 
His moat eminent model of Christian beneficence is a poor 
widow, who casts into the Loi'd's treasury her last and only 
forthing, "even all her hving." Hia life waa at once life- 
long beneficence and poverty. He reserved on this woild 
which he made, but which knew him not, nowhere a safe 
refuge, like the foxea; no quiet neat or lionip. 'ike the birds. 
He washed, like the humblest of the household slaves, the 
feet of his own followers. And when he describes, with 
Divine foreknowledge of all its particulars, the coming groat 
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Day of Judgment, he says, that the chief ground of accn- 
Bation and damnation of worldliDga and false professors will 
be that they withheld time, strength and property, from 
those acts of mercy to the hungry, the thirsty, the stranger, 
the sick, the prisoner, of which he waiS the great example, 
and the performance of which is the principal evidence and 
seal of the divinity of his religion ; while the acquittal and 
salvation of the righteous will be chiefly on the ground of 
such evidence as the performance of those acta affords of 
their sincere belief in and obedience to him.* 

To any one who, with an open and sincere mind, will con- 
eider the life and teachings of the Lord Jesus Ohrist, they 
will appear a grand heavenly lesson of beneficent cliarity ; 
and a continued and burning protest against the lovo of 
earthly possessions, springing from the love of self, as the 
great enemy of love to God, and as the great obstacle to the 
salvation of the race of man through his own death. What 
an example, when the highest of all became the lowest of 
oil, and he who alone was rich for our sakes became poor ; 
when, indeed, he gave himself, and the King of lings took 
upon him the form of a servant for ns, and suffered for ua 
the shameful and agonizing death of the cross ! f 

Influence or the Holt Spirit on the Conduct 
OF Bei.!t:\i?rs. 

We may complete this sketch of the divine education of 
man in sonship toward his Divine " father," and in the use 
of his gifls as becomes a spiiitual and immortal being, if we 

•Matt. T.-vii. Mark x. 21. Luke liv. 33; ixi. 1-4; il. 68. 
John liii. M;.lt. XKV. ]■ 2 Cor. viii. 9. PliU. ii. S-8. 
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consider the effects of the oj 01 jti a iftbell K Sjicitui n 
the CDndiict of bihe^eis, 

tt hpn the fcpirit of Go) ope m the eie? tu a°. diikoLss 
into h^ht breaks the chains of Sdttn and brings men to 
God whi-Q he cmvincesand aasurca them of the riL.he'. an I 
glory of their inheritance tnd of their power to oommanl 

all thints through the mterce-i-ioa of Christ, aul 
when he fills them with g>dly indi^ndtioii fear ^Lhement 
desire aiil reienge — with the intense emotiiiia of the sol 
dier who hites the Lin^l m ind power of '^xtan ml h 
ready to saenfice everything he possesses in order to dest jv 
them and to plaeo his ad red i^ \ereit,n the iighttul Iai 1 
of all, upon his earthly thione — how whoUv how extremely 
different from what they w re in a state of unbelief aie 
their conceptions and feelings in regard to the nature uses 
and ends of money ! Those men were not dr ink w th 
wine, but "filled" — yes, th rstj souls to wl om God g« 
of the heavenly fountain of the water of life so tl at they 
yreiejilled — " with the Spirit who at Penteeo5t hastened 
to sell their possessions, and distribute to the bodilj n e 1 
while they ministered to the bounlless and perishing s! iiit 
ual need around them. Angels indeed au h men and worn n 
were! And with sueh heavenly pietures of the pcrfectel 
results of God's purpose in the instruction and discipline of 
man, the inspired history of the Church is finished ; and it 
is placed in our hands, to study and to imitate its examples 
until the end of time.* 

And here again God sets the preeiims jewel of grace, so 
pure, luminous and ada|)tcd to the crown of the King, in 
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a black fuit. We behold the swift and dreadful curse wliicli 
fells upon Ananias and Sappbira who "keep hack part of 
the price " of what they had vowed to God, and " lie not 
unfo men hut unto God." Thns righteousness and truth 
are seen over to meet and walk with mei'cy and peace. Thua 
the first manifestation of the glorious power and joyfulness 
of the gifts of the Ho!y Spirit is accompanied by the most 
tei'rible warning of the penalty of abusing and perverting 
theta and God's instrumentalities of good to the world.* 

TiiE Great Principle as Explained in the Epistles. 
The epistles of the New Testament bring clearly to view 
the great principle upon which God is acting in the educa- 
tion of man, A household among the great family of his 
intelligent creatures has fallen into rebellion and utter ruin ; 
the father would restore and reinstate it in the love and honor 
of "the whole family in heaven and earth," The greatest 
sacrifices, the mostpatient and wise means, must be employed 
to accomplish this end. It would be of no use to restore ita 
external privileges without such an education as will elevate 
its nature, ennoble its affections, and inspire it with the real- 
ization of its position, its dis'nitjc.o. its re^tioasO^J^jM^ ;**■ cAt- 
ties, and its destinies. Each member must be, in fine, lifted 
from the place of an animal to one higher than an angel's. 
He must be fitted to be "a child of God."i 

Take in now the full breadth of tlie plan. It is not to re- 
store one man, not one nation. It is to restore 'mankind. 
It is to bring back the race, and to leach it to have royal 
dominion over the creatures, and the portion of creation 

• Acts V. I-IT. I';, l.'issv. 10, t Luke vl. 35. Rum. vlii. IT. 
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wliioh God has assigned to it. It is to make it lord over nil 
tlie realm of matt«r ; and to teaeh it to use in holioess, wis- 
dom and love, the divine faculties and the material gifts 
committed to it. 

Nor doth it yet appear what we shall he, when this mys- 
tery of godliness, this earthly education of the "brethren" 
of the Son op God, has heen perfected. Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things whiah God liath prepared for this princely race ! 
And it is yet among the deep things of God, how he will 
surprise by them the lofty principalities and powers in 
licavenly places, in that hour when a new glory shall bo 
added to his name hy that which shall he revealed in us; and 
when " thecreation iteelf shall bo delivered from the bondage 
of cormption into the glorious lihorty of the children of 
God!"* 

Human language can eay no more than this. Human 
thought cannot riSe higher than this. Here we nmst stop, 
and each of as wait, it may be groan, earnestly desiring to 
be clothed upon with better faculties, when mortality shall 
be swallowed up of life, " Then shall wo knowl" f 

• 2 Cor. ii. 7-12. Epb, lU. S-10. Rum. vLLi. lS-22. f I *-'<""■ 
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CHAPTER V. 

DBVELOrMENT OF PECUNIARY BENEFICENCE 
IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

TF we would thorougtly comprehend and feel the greatness 
-*■ of the subject of Christian giving, it is necessary that we 
shouM laie at least a brief glance at the history of the 
CImich since Chri.^t, and the developments of God's provi- 
dence as there exhibited. 

The history of the Ohristinn Clmrch has been marked by 
6ve distinct stages in the growth of the principle of benefi- 
cence. Each one of those stages, like those in the develop- 
ment of a fruit-bearing tree from its firet germ in the earth, 
has accomplished some purpose of God's providential wis- 
dom. 

These progressive stages may be dated from the eras of 
its implantation by Christ and the apostles; the emperor 
Constantine ; Hildehrand, pope Gregory VII. ; the great 
Eeformation ; and the final expansion of Chiistianity, npoo 
which we are now entering. Each one of these stages 
is necessary to the production of the great results which 
God has in view. 

In the first stage we see its miraeulons, swift and vigorous 
dissemination. In the second, the effort of the kingdoms 
of the world, convinced of its divine potency, to seduce it 
info an olliancu with themselves, and employ it to subserve 
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their aims. In t!ie third, the converse ambitious effort of 
the Church to hmuble find rule the world, bs' tlie means »f 
ita acquired power and wealih. In the foorlh stage, the 
view jiresenta us with a mutual revulsion, the Church cling- 
mn by faith, wrecked, naked and wounded, to the roek 
Christ Jesus, fearing and scarce able to attempt the building 
of the temple mhieli God has decreed shall surmount that 
rock ; white the world defiantly mocks her, and treats her 
celestial mission, and demands and espeotatiens, with scorn. 
The final stage in (he Church's histoiy esalts her to the 
positiou in which God's gracious purposes in heir are ful- 
filled ; she sits as a queen, rich in the affections and olicdi- 
cnee of a saneliScd world. 

FmsT Stage.— Christ and tut. Apostles. 

TheSrststageofChrisiianUy was one of wondrous energy, 
and of extraordinary interest to all succeeding ages and to 
all races and getieralions of men. Then the vitalizing power 
of the ministry of the Lord Jesus, succeeded by the iufluonces 
of the Holy Ghost, operates like the warm sun and quicken- 
ing rains of the spring season upon the implanfed seed. It is 
saturated with heavenly influences. It swells and is leavened 
with a new power. The Chnrch is filled with a faith which 
moves it to undertake the speedy conquest of the whole 
world to Jesus Christ, its Itedeemer and Lord. 

It was the confident espeetation of the primitive Chris- 
tians that the entire world would in a short time be eonvorted. 
Such seemed to be the promise of the Old Testament 
David, whose royal son the Lord Jesus was commonly styled 
hy the Jews, had said, " JTe siinll have dominion from sea to 
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wa, and fi-ouitlic rircT anfo the ends of the earth." Isjiiah, 
who had witli most wonderful clearness described liis 
ministry and suffering for sin, had in triumphant and 
rapturous language described tlie fruits of them. Ilis ad- 
vent was compared to the rising of the sun upon a world 
wrapped in deep thick darkness, so gloriously that all nations 
nnd kings should come and gather themselves together to 
enjoy the blessings of its light. When all the ohjects of 
Christ's misdon to earth were accomplished and he was 
ready fo return io heaven, he gave Lis disciples thoir final in- 
stmction and commission r "All power is given unto mc in 
heaven and in earth. Gto ye therefore, and teach all nations ; 
biiptizing iheni in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost : teaching thera to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you: and lo I am with you 
alway, unto the end of the world," The divine dignity aTjd 
authority of Christ were attested by his transfiguration. 
The ability to fulfill these vast promises, and give super- 
human success to the efforts of his disciples in obedience to 
his commands, waa corroboraMd hy his miracles. The out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit with such overwhelming power 
that thousands of people were converted under a angle ser- 
mon, was intended to illustrate that infinite ability, and tho 
willingness to exerdse It.* 

The zeal tlius incited led the primitive Christians to exer- 
cise a charityand liberality which has been the astonishment 
and admiration of tho world until this day. Even their 
enemies aeknowlodgod how great it was, and how powor- 

* Pi-. Ixsii. 8. Tsa. Is. Liiiicii. 32. Mitt. SYviiL.lS-50. Mivrlt 
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fully it affected the souls of all men. The emperor Julian 
the Apostate exhorted the pagans to establish houses for the 
relief of the sick, strangers, aad the poor ; saying to them, 
" It is a shame for us that the impious Galileans should not 
only keep their own poor but even many of ours, whom we 
leave to suffer." They gave, in weekly contributions, sums 
of money proportioned to their ability, the aggregate of 
which was immense. Tiiis was spent in the performance of 
acts of charity, which relieved the ack, taught the youth, fed 
the hungry, redeemed captives and slaves in all land.s, sup- 
ported the ordinances of religion, and sent the gospel over 
tlic entire world. The recompense of this heavenly zeal and 
charity was the conversion of great multitudes i'rom every 
nation to the Christbn religion. " It embraced," says the 
heathen Pliny, writing to the emperor Trajan, "persons of 
all ranks and ages, and even of both seses;" and it was 
"not confined to the cities only, but spread its infection 
among the country viUages." Irenseus declared that it had 
"extended throughout the whole world, even to the 
uttermost bounds of the earth." Eusebius, writing the 
history of the early Church, affirms that " through a celestial 
influence and co-operation, the doctrine of the Saviour, like 
the rays of the sun, quickly irradiated the whole world. In 
accordance with divine prophecy, within a little time the 
sound of his inspired evangelista and apostles had gone 
throughout all the earth, and their words to the ends of 
the woild. Throughout every city and village, like as in a 
well-filled granary, churches soon abounded, and were filled 
with members from every race of people."* 
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Tlie abuse of this all-abounding faith and yiitue, or 
energy, was as the apostle Peter foresaw and admonished 
them, that they did not add " to virtue, knowledge ; and to 
knowledge, temperance," that is, discipline and firmness.* 
The defects of the primitive charity of (he Church of Christ 
were the want of eomprehensiveness, of system, of judg- 
ment and of large intelligence. Blazing and glorious as was 
this first kindling of the Christian flame, the lime had not 
come for t!ie conatniction of the enginery for which such 
zeal would again, at a future day, be needed, in order to the 
accomplishment of God's grand final designs, in the casting 
down of every high thing and every stronghold of Satan's 
powerful kingdom on earth. 

The lessons which this fi^t stage of Christian beneficence 
suggests are, the gi'catness of the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
which are yet in store for the fullness of times in this dis- 
pensation; the cfiicacy of prayer; and the power and energy 
of individual believers when clothed with the Holy Ghost; 
and it presents us with the highest illustrations of complete 
and true consecration to the ends of Christ's atonement, cm- 
biaeing life, offspring, property, all that a man hath, losing 
life here that he may gain life fur ever. 

Second Stage.— Era op Constastine. 
The second great era of the Church, that of Oonstantina 
the Great, brings to our view one of the most romavkablo 
figures in the world's history ; that of a Koman emperor, 
apparently converted from heathenism to Cun'st, seeking to 
govern the spirits of men by civil law, and to renovate 
socicfy and convert the woi'ld by the political authority and 

* 2 ?i;t. i. 5. 
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resources of tlic empire. Constantino divided the Cliuroh 
into great primacies and episcopates of provinces and of 
cities, just as he divided for political purposes the territory 
of the empire, assigning to each its suitable officer. He ex- 
empted bishops from subordination to civil jurisdiction and 
yet gave them power to exercise authority as judges in eivil 
cases, and rerjuired the civil officers to carry out their decis- 
ions and mandates. He destroyed, or altered, the idol 
temples; commanded Sunday and Friday to he publicly 
observed as religious days ; and carried in his military 
campaigns a tent designed for religious worship. He con- 
vened, and sometimes presided over, councils of the bishops 
and clergy; and prohibited by law heretical opinions, and 
the exercise of the worship of God by heretics. He wrote 
to the Council of Tyre urging upon its members " that sin- 
cerity and fidelity which, according to our Saviour, ought to 
pervade all our actions. Nothing shall be omitted," ho 
pays, " on uiy part to farth i ' tc four religion."* 

He applied the ordinary re f h nipire to the do- 

agns of the Church ; ordered h osy urns for widows 

and orphans, and hospital f h k erynhere to be 
built and maintained ; and direc d cop f the Scriptures 
to be transoribeil and distn tf-d H b rally supported 
the clergy, and levied taxes and tribute that were to be put 
into their hands for religious and charitable uses. He coined 
a great quantity of idols of silver and gold into money ; and 
puiified others by passing them through the fire, and pro- 
seufed them to the oburchea He transferred the seat of 
tiic it!ip(!ri;il government from Rome to Con si ant inn pie, in 
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order thus to assume a, new and more fiivorable portion, 
that he might command greater power over the three conti- 
nents, and rear a new Christian metropohs of tlio world. 
"And," says an ancient church historian, " his wishes were 
not thwarted ; for by the assistance of God it became the 
most populous and wealthy of cities. I know of no cause to 
account for this extraordinary aggrandizement, unless it be 
the piety of the builder and of the inhabitants, and their 
compassion and liberality toward the poor."* He made 
from the nails of the cross of Christ, which his mother 
Helena sent to himfiDm the sepulchre at Jerusalem, a head- 
band and bit for his horse, which he inscribed, according to 
the prophecy of Zechariah, with the words : " Holiness to 

THE LOED." 

Was this second grand experience of the Chureb, its 
adoptionby the State, and supportby the State, to capacitate 
it for ils sublime mission on earth ? No I The Church was 
convulsed internally with Arianism, which rejected tho very 
divinity of Christ; and was torn with numerous other con- 
troversies. The character of its great patron, Constautine, 
was doubtftil and inconsistent Some of his letters to coun- 
cils and the clergy express admirable Christian sentiments. 
But his faith was mixed with superstition and his acts with 
the idolatry of favorit* gods. He slew his son Crispus, 
perhaps his wife Fausta, and several others of his own 
kindred. He veasted Christian baptism, for questionable or 
superstitious reasons, till near death, and the ceremony was 
then performed by an Arian ; and it is still uncertain whether 
ho was not always at heart a pagan, or an Arian. His son 

*Si]7.0WGS; Et. Il!>l.lL,m. 
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Constantius was an Ariati aud opposer of tlie tmlh. His 
nephew, the infamous Julian the Apostate, who was the fol- 
lowing emperor, endeavored to exterminate Christianity, 
and to rebuild Jerusalem in order to give the lie to the last 
prophecies of Jesus Christ himself. The character of Constan- 
tlne to be intelligently apprehended must be compared with 
that of the emperor Charlemagne of France, or that of Peter 
the Great of Russia ; men of giant energy, passions and 
will, full of contradictions, but raised up at great jmictures 
of human affairs, for the accomplishment of extraordinary 
designs of divine Providence.* 

The effects of Constantino's efforts to subordinate the 
Church to the advantage of the State, and of his extravagant 
appropriations from the civil revenues to her support, were 
pernicious to religion. The clergy were inflamed with the 
love of property. In succeeding centuries, they amassed by 
solicitation from the temporal powers, through separate, taxa- 
tion, and by means of a multitude of devices, an incalculably 
vastamountof every sort of landed and material possessions. 
They employed fraud and forgery when necessary to their 
ends. A most famous forgery was that known as the Do- 
nation of Constantine, to Pope Sylvester and his successors, 

^ Gibbon's eslimate of Constantine is, ft! usual, gross and one- 
sided. NiEDUHTi is severe npon him. He snys (Zeertii-es on Soman 
BIrt., III., 303) Ihat " biE religion was a rare jumble," and that " lo 
call him even a saint ia a profanation of the word." Staklet is 
more disoriminatlng; he closes ajust anil eloquent portraiture of 
Conslantine's life and character (ffixmj of Iks Eastern Churi^h, 
Lect. VI.) by holding it up as a compound of " Pagan and Chris- 
tian, ortbodo-t and heretical, liberal and fanatical, not to be imitated 
or admired, but much to bo romombcrod, and deeply to bo studied." 
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of " the sovereignty of Itouio ; of the provinces, cities anil 
towns of the whole of Italy ; and of the Western regions." 

Many of the wisfst and parent members of the Roman 
Church in every age have deplored the secuUrization of 
Christianity by Conhtantine. What he designed to bo a 
mutua,! advantage to the Empire and the Church became 
the degradation and destruction of spiritual religion.* 

Those truly spiritual men who from century to century 
Effed up tlieir voices in cries for reform, down to Huss and 
Wiekliffe, attributed to Constantine the transformation of 
the Church from its primitive simplicity and purity. The 
" Old Catholics," the latest schism from the Papacy, say con- 
(.ernmg its tempowhties that in addition to the eviU of the 

well meant but ill advised munificence of Constantine 
the forgery of 1 s s>oalled DLiiation was a large anl 
m xhaustilL treasury fiim which politi al and municipd 
iru]lef,es could be driwn ju t as th y wen, wantod f 

The Walden^ao and other anti-papal ehurehes, or indi- 

• Thus, aooardlQg to John Milton, Reformation in England, h. I., 
tlic poet DiSTE, exolaims : 

Not thy coDFcraion, but those rich doniaitis 
Whioh the first wealthy popo receited of thee." 

Inferno) xil. 115-117. 
AoJ Ariosto compute! the grandeur of the Church to 
"a Bownrj mountoin green, 
Which oneo Emelt awoct, now atinka a; odloasly, 
Thia was the gift, if you the truth will have, 
That Constantino to good Sylvester gave." 

Odaiido Furioio ; xxxiT. 80, 
■[■Doi.r.iNOEiii Fallce reqienlini/ the Pape in the Middle Arjei. 
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victuals, were driven to the opposite extreme of aentiuient 
■with regard to eceiesiastical possesaons ; they argued that 
all investments and funded property are essentially corrupt 
ing, that reli^on must be maintained entirely by free will 
offerings, and that it is the scriptural duty of the clergy to 
continue poor. The English Puritans held up the provi^on 
of Constantino for the Church in her days of feeble youth 
as that of " a nursing father who overlaid or choked it iu 
the nur^g."* 

The experiences of the British Protestant churches are 
Angularly valuable and instructive to us in respect to their 
efforts to ally themselves with the State in such a way as to 
derive from it the benefits of secular law and mdntenance, 
while they yielded in return those of religious servicea and 
instruction to its subjects. In the Episcopal Established 
Church the political sovereign is its legal head, and the 
government appoints its officials. In other bodies various 
degrees of subs«rvieney have existed. The secedera from 
the Scotch Established Church, who formed in 1842 the Free 
Church, had desperately but all in vain struggled to unite 
dependence on the State with fealty to the interest of 
Christianity ; or, as the Rev. Dr. Chalmers said,t to " har- 
monize the principle of a national-establishment of Chris- 
tianity with the principle of spiritual independence." The 
lon^ and painful series of disruptions and disestablishments, 
is loading the British people, and sliould assist us in America, 
to discern that the divine plan for the maintenance and 

• MiiTON, The Liislieit iUa«, to Raame Uirdhigs nut of the 
Chiii-ch; PfOBC Works, II., 146. 
t IlAN.s\; H/c mifl Wridn!,<. of Ghahmis, IV., chitpa. vii., oto. 
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t.iiie3d of religion Js not State grants and patronage; nor 
jet la it that unregulated " VoIantatyiHm" to which the 
leadera of the Free Church disruption earnestly objected aa 
in5u£6cient and unreliahle. It is the perfect plan which is 
repealed, though long overlooked, in the New Testament. 

TniKD Stage, Era op HiLOEBaAND. 

The third great stage of Christianity, that beginning with 
the papacy of Hildcbrand, pope Gregory YII., reveals to 
ud the Ohttrch stronger than the State— the pope claiming 
that all kings and kingdoms, their religious and their civil 
law, and all their property and interests, were subject to him ; 
distributing thrones and possesions as the earthly vicegerent 
of God. 

Amidst the frightful disorders, irreligion and dissoluteness 
of the Middle Ages, we can clearly trace the origin of the 
doctrines and practices which created or allowed tlieni to one 
grand soui-ce— that "root of all evil" of which Paul spoke 
to the early Church. Tlie imperious "lords over God's 
heritage," in that period of terrible darltness and iniquity, 
' ' fed the flock of G od " "for filthy lucre. " * The doctrines 
and offices of religion were all erected into a grand engine for 
getting money. The distinctions of classes and grades of 
venial ^ns, as distinguished from those sins which are mor- 
tal, were parts of it. Hence the imputed value of works of 
merit ; the commercial estimates as to penances for sins al- 
ready committed, and those as to indulgences even for sins 
which men purpose hereafter to commit.f Hence the as- 

* I Tim. vl. 10. I Pet. v. 2, 3. 

t A volume was published in Lt>ud<in, in 1574, cnlitlcrt "T«xca 
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sumed efficacy of certain forms of worship and of prayers 
in a dead and unknown language ; and the superior sanctity 
of a priesthood, its isolation from society, and monastic and 
ascetic practices. Hence the doctrines of purgatory and 
limbo; and the consequent pecuniary value of estrerae unc- 
tion for the dying and ofmasses for the dead, and of prayers 
to zed la 

Ih, t and 

g so g so h bi, til all 

h rthw caoc hhm endid 



ih of 
m m se Lh of 

of Iho 
cast of butle, diBpoDsations, pardons, eta. Anihoay EgaM gavo a. 
list of many pagea of the regular prices, which nere fixed at Rome 
bcfure tho Reformation for the benefit of the people of Ireie 
dispensations foi nil imaginable kinds of sio. Thus, "If either 
father or mother, sister or brother, du strangle or smother an 
they are to pay £1, 23." To kill a bishop, coat £36, Oa.; a 
£fi, 23. ; a fatlior, mother, brother or >i!lor, £4, Is., 8d. Tho diapen 
sation of an oath or contrnet,£7,2B., 3d. See QiiaH. Sev. of Am^ 
Pi'ol, Ai». ; July, 1815. Tlie aame privilegoa were granted to other 
nations. At the valuation of Totiel, in Germany, " polygamy ci 
eIx ducatsi sacrilege and perjury, nine ducats; murder, elgl 
witoheraft, two." At that of Samaon, in Switierland, " infantloid 
was rated at "four livros iournois; parrieide, or fralricidc, at o 
iueat." ITAMs'i--^, Uhlan/ "f RcformnVou, Dook III. 
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God, and of the blood of prophets and saints; wbich in one 
hour shall be broagtt to desolation I Well may tbe apa'tle 
cry; "Rejoice over her, thou heaven, and ye boly apostles 
and prophets, for God hath avenged you on her." * 

There is no sight on all the face of the earth so dreadful 
as those wonderfully magni&ccnt churches and religious 
edifices of Kome. The Saviour of men pronounced bis 
most terrible woes upon tbe " hypocrisy and iniquity" which 
built the tombs of the prophets and garnished the sepulchres 
of the righteous, but was within full of estortion and ex- 
cess; upon the men who themselves "are like unto whited 
sepulchres, which appear indeed beautiful outward, but are 
within foil of dead men's bones and all uneleanness."t 
Then bow immeasurably great and dreadful must be his 
ciindcmnation of the hypocrisy and iniquify wbich have 
reared those vast monuments of long ages of fraud, prac- 
ticed not on one small nation but on tbe whole race of man, 
of avarice insatiable, of crimes untold, of the waters of the 
cup of salvation converted into deadly poison, of the gospel 
of the grace of God to all lost and ruined souls turned into 
pictures, statues, mosaics, gems, and every form of enchant- 
ing lusury and delight of the eye, the ear, and every carnal 

This third great era conveys, in God's providence, a 
lesson wbich tbe people of God can never, must never, for- 
get. It is the frightful picture of the dominion of mammon 
in tbe house of God I It is the lesson of the culmination 
of tbe lust for superiority of place, for refinements of 
knowledge and speech, for luxurious edifices of worship and 

•Kev. slY. tMtitt. ssiii. 27-2;!. 
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charity, for stained windows and omamentod walls, and for 
exquistt<i music. Home for centuries has had them all, so 
grandly that any competition of ours is vain apish mimicry. 
But what has she with them? "How much she hath 
glorified herself and lived deliciously, so much torment and 
sotrow give her. Therefore shall her piagiies come in one 
day, death, and mourning, aud famine ; and she siiall be 
utterly burned with fire: for strong is the Lord God wiio 
judgeth her."* 

To eveiy Protestant people, to every sincere spiritual 
soul, how plain, how sufficient, should be the practical con- 
clusion from this great divine lesson. 
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CHArXER VI, 

ERA OF THE REFORMATION: ITS BENEFITS. 

TITIIAT was the iiumediato divine purpose toward tho 
' ' Church iu the foartK era of its history, that of the 
Protestant Reformation? Preparation, disoipliae, organiza- 

The lesson of the first era, we saw, was the power of tho 
Holy Ghost. That of the second era, the evils of an alli- 
ance hotwcen the two, in which the State is superior to the 
Church. That of the third era, those of an alliance of the 
opposite kind, in which the Church is superior to the State. 
These are the three great experiences which are necessary to 
prepare the Church for the fonrth era, which commenced 
with Luther, and is yet in progress. The lesson of it is the 
duties, the power, and the final honors, of her single and 
sincere allegiance to Jescs Christ as her afnaigflty Skaif 
and King. She learns to discipline and organize all the 
boundless resources which she finds that he bestows upon 
lis faithful followers, with the supreme determination to 
make hiui the Lord of all. 

The illustrations of the preparation of society and the 
Church for the coming reign of Christ are so numerous, and 
every one in its place so interesting, that tJie briefest con- 
sideration of them would swell this volume far beyond ita 
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proposed lituit^. We can only suggest the leading toi>ios 
which may be studied, thought upon, and tlieir relations 
to personal duty and to the obligations of the Church 
prayerfully considered. 

The/j-si manifeat result of the Protestant K«forniation lias 
been a restoration of spirituality of &ith. This is illustrated 
by the hUtory during the past four centuries of such sub- 
jects as the following : 
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flon is that related to the intellectual improvciuenl of man- 
kind. IVc gi'oup under it auch topics as these: 

Uiiiversul awakening of the human intellect preparatory, 
and subse(iuent to, Ivcforuialion. 

Itevival of learning. BuundloMS enlargement till now. 

Prevalence of sounder principloa of reasoning. Rise of 
induetive luethod in philosopliy. lujiuense and ever-increas- 
ing influence upon all dei^rtiuent? of science, and the eui- 
jiloynients of men. 

Invention of printing ; variety of applications; inestiuiahlo 
advantages. 

I'rogresiiive extension of education to the common people. 

Development of national systems of taxation for educa- 
tion and for objeeta connected witli intellectual improvement 
of society. 

Improvement of educational literature. Introduction of 
rational methods of instmetion. 

Elevation of practical departnienta of knowledge in ednea- 
tion. Illa^tnition of theme'! of instruction by material oh- 
jects, by appliwilion« of various arts, by painting, photog- 
mphy, the camera, eta The popular lecture system. Im- 
mense influence of hymn's and mu^c adapted to children. 
Science of school architecture. 

The rise, world-wide diflTusion, and power, of Sahbatli- 
Bchools. 

The relief of the several afflicted classes of society; its 
literature, methods, benefits to the objects, and humanizing 
effects upon society. 

Foiins of popularization of literature , clAeap multiplica- 
tion of them hy the pre™. 
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The third powerful effect of the Reformation was the 
awakening of men to thoir political and social rights, Honee 
we arc led to inquire into tlie following subjects: 

The gradual development of true piinciples as to the in- 
Icrent rights of man. Overthrow of theory of the divine 
right of kings, and of various false political systems and 
oppressive usages. 

Establishment of constitutional and representative forms of 
government among the various nations of the world. 

Concession of right of suffrage to all classes of society ; 
its effects upoD tlie degraded and ignorant. 

Reforms in legislation. Reforms in penal discipline. 
Diminution of capital punishmenls. 

Improvements in police system.n. 

Abolition of slaveiy in different counti'ies ; by peaceful 
emancipation, as in British, Portugue.se and Spanish colo- 
nies, Russia, Dutch posses-^ons, Siam ; by war, as in the 
United States, and the effects of that war upon other na- 
tions, even the most remote. 

We look under the /rairi/s head for matters connected with 
the improvement of the physical condition of the human 

This naturally leads U3 to observe the gnmd results which 
have flowed from the geographical discoveiios of this era; 
the discovery of America, and vast benefaction of arable 
and mineral territory to the human race ; discovery of the 
passage to the East by the Cape of Good Hope ; revolu- 
tions caused by shortening of commercial communication 
with ancient nations of the Eust. 
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Effects of cutting and bridging hy rjilroatls the sreat 
isthmuses of Suez and Panama. 

Discoveries of coal; domestic use ; uses for manufactairos. 
New and itinumerable applications of iron * to beneficial 
ends ; those of other melala 

Invention of steam and other motive powers as to their 
manifold practical applications in facilitating labor and 
multiplying its proceeds.! 

* A bright jonng Chinese, who had been well educated ot one of 

which he mnite to America, wns aslied what had must struck liim in 
tliB apiicnronce of our cities? He nnsncred, one thing "as the 
great obundanco and rariety of the nsea of iron. It must over as- 
tonish a person from Oriental tanda, where their usages are BlUl 
those of the early or Middle Ages, and whore thoj rarely use oven 
common nails of iron, Co sec this most difficult of the commOD metals 
to worii applied to architecture, ahip-building, railroads, bridges, 
maa^ive machinery, tetegraphy, and almost every ooneeivable want 
of ordinary life. It should he remembered by ui that almost all 
this has eome with the present century. 

tit has been estimated that the steam power of Orcat Britain 
alone equals the combined manual labor of one Ihird of the popula- 
tion of the world. Tlie proceeds of the industry of the entire race 
are fully dunbled by the machinery wbieh the Capital of the several 
nations of Christian Eurojie and America ha^ plaoed in the hands 
of its people. Within those great centres of manufacturing activity 
men now virtually live three times as long, perform three times as 
uuch labor, and enjoy mora than throe times na much of the bene- 
fila of human toil and skill, as did thtir fathers of a century ago. 
Many particular individuals and oommunities have risen to a rela- 
tive position, as compared nith those of times past, which can 
hardly be oiliuiattd. 
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Means of illuiuiiiatiun of divisllings, streets, and places of 
public convocation; gas; petroleum; clienjical possibilities 
of far more powerful agencies. 

Impvoveuienta in elotliing. Machinery for weaving vari- 
ous materials. Increase of cotton. Invention of sewing 
machine ; rapid spread over the world ; effoctii on uncivil- 
ized nations.* 

Vaiietj, esohango and increase of agricultural and horti- 
cultural produetioBS. Fertilizers. Maehioery for reaping, 
mowing, etc 

Instrumentalities for the relief of suffering. InestimaUc 
improvements in medidne and surgery. 

Biseoveries of prophylactics ; vaccination; quinine. 

Systems for alleviation of natural calamities. Life insur- 
ance. Savings banks. Fire insurance. Fire engines and 
a.'isociations. Marine insurance. 

Sanitai'y improvements. 'Waler supply of cities. Sewage 
of cities. 

Interment of dead in rural cemeteries. 

A Jiitol class of means in the Divine hand for prepar- 
ing mankind for the coming kingdom of Christ includes 
the agencies for the universal diffusion of the benefits 
whicli are coiiferred. Under this may be grouped the fol- 
lowing : 

Invention of railroads ; wonderful extension over all 

*Thowr torirna gren j raprc ted n " ng some of the islands 
n ho Pao fl eim on 1 the I d an A ch pe ag , to observe how 
Ch an n n I n t nn mnc e i lit nur clothing iijion 

un J d fu e i w om] t J tin U iniEsion of the 
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countries. Application of steam in locomotive. Iraprove- 
menls in comfort and safety of traveling ; sleeping ears. 

Useof steam in propulsion of vessels on water. Improve- 
ments ia sailing vessels, 

Univer.^al interchange of useful products ; commercial 
facilities ; commercial associations and agencies. 

Introduction of newspapers. Benefits of tlie religious 
press. Inventions for illustrating papers and books. Uses 
of lithography, photography, etc., in the dissemination of 
knowledge. Advantages to heathen races. 

Facilities for postal communication. Cheap postage. 
Transportation of books, seeds, etc., by mail; extension to 
most distant nations. 

The electric telegraph ; various methods in tclegi'aphing ; 
trans-oceanic communications ; estension around the whole 
world. 

Centralization of commerce in hands of Protestant Chris- 
tian nations. Mora! and religious causes of decline of com- 
merce of Venice; Portugai; Spain; Holland. Causes of 
unparalleled increase of commerce of Great Britain ; of 
Germany; of the United Slates of Amcricn. 

Just as the great fact of the appi-oaeh of (ho morning 
sun accounts for ten thoiisand others in CTery department 
of nature, in Mr and earth and sea, in the vegetable and 
animal and even mineral kingdoms, in the movements and 
employments of mankind, in things that affect the welfare 
of eveiy man, woman and child ; so that greater fiict that 
"the kingdom of heaven is at hand" accounted for the 
innumerable ways in which the Old Dispensation was pre- 
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The first financial benefit of Ihis era lias been the immense 
and increasing inSux of the precious metals from ite com- 
moncement until the present time. During the first half of 
the contuiy following the discovery of America there was 
an overage amutil siippJn of about three millions of dollars ; 
dnring the last half it swelled to eleven millions. The 
following entire century averaged sixteen millions. The first 
half of tlie last century brought in over twenty-two millions 
a year; the last half over thirty-three millions. The first 
(luarter of the present century averaged more than fifty-four 
millions. But vast and rapid as was the increase in three 
centuries, that is, from an iiiflus of three to one of fifty- 
four millions a year, it suddenly doubled tiiat rate at the 
middle of the present century. Since then a deluge of 
the precious metals has been iwured into the New World, 
and into all the Old World by the vast discoveries of them 
in California and the states and territories east and south of 
it, in Mexico and British America, in Australia and New 
Zealand, in the Ural Mountains of Russia, in Eastern 
Siberia and in other parts of the world. 

The total amouiU of the precious metals in ilw world ia 
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estimafcJ by some of the best judges* to have been iireviims 
to the discovery of America two thousand millions of dol- 
lars; at present, about ten thousand millioDS, which is 
nearly equally divided between gold and silver. About 
three thou^nd millions of this is in eoin. 

This continually swelling flood has unsettled, and as a 
whole lifted to a higher level, the whole &tru(,tuie of uiodim 
society, and powerfully affected ill the ordinirv einjkj 
ments and interests of men, evLn in the most di tant anl 
isolated countries. They have boen hi,a\ed and moiid hy 
a strange power which they did not comprthcnd Thiy 
have been waked to influences which bcfire had no control 
over them. The whole world and all its institution? has 
been shaken and changed by the nsing of this ddugt, of gold 
aqd silver. As to material agencies, an emmont autliority 
upon these subjects says ;t "there is but one way of really 
improving the condition of the laboring class, and that is by 
increasing the ratio of capital to population." This is not 
a sound statement ; but measured hy this standard, the facts 
we have mentioned with regard to the influs of the metals 
which are the basis of capital arc an important indication of 
rapidly matuiing and most beneficent purposes of God with 
regard to the genera! condition of mankind. 

Another great financial benefit of the present era is the 
different forms and extenave use of the credit system. The 
vast multiplication of money hy the modern banking system, 
the development of the resources of countries by associated 

» ninmoLDT, McCuLT,ocn, Jjcons {Hht. of r.-/<^im,, MiM,), nnd 
infomiation from the UiiUtil States Mint, Phibdclplii.i. 
t McCulioch. 
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capital issuing its bonclH and inviting irivcatuiunts Luai'ing a 
regulated interest, the manifold applications of insurance, tlio 
hypothetical transfer of capita! for eommercia! payments of 
any amount, even in distant countries, by paper draughts, or 
by telegraphic orders, the stability and power imparted to 
governments by the power to issue bonds payable in future 
time— those and many other apphcitions of the modern 
credit system form an clement which is of incalculable im- 
poi-tance to the industry and commorLO of the world,* and 
to the supremacy of Christian ci\ihzation among its nations. 
It is a means of the greatest importance to the supply, and 
to the safe transfer, of the pecuniary me ins which arc 
necessary to the evangelization of remote nations. 

It is a third distinguishing ehiracteristio of the inilnx of 
wealth in this era that its beneficial effecta have been most 
abundantlyfelt by the poorer clas-ies of aocictj. The proph- 
ecies of the reign. of the Hes&iah which promise its blessings 
most abundantly to the poor, and to " the children of the 
needy," are truly beginning to be fulfilled. Their condition 
has been elevated far more than that of others in the gen- 
eral use The several great closes of spiritual, intellectual, 
polit cal social and physical benefits, which we have con- 
si Icied as rcult ng fiom the Kef imation, have been dis- 
t bated m the vjUeys and pi uns of society, and have only 
partially ruiehed the higher giounla. Thus add Isdah: 
" the city shall be low in a low plaee."t 

9 ■' EiooptiDB thB meroat retail buslneas, not one per cunt, of tha 
pajnienta of Orcnt Britain and the TJniteil Stales .are maJo in real 
monsj." CoLWEI.L, ir<(j<» anil llnaiis !•/ Po'jmciH ; p. 2. 
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DEFECTS OF THE REFORMATION, AND THEIR 
RESULTS. 

"ITTIIEN scrutinized merely as a rclieious movement Ihcre 
'' appear two great defcets in the Heforination itself. 
Unless we consider these we can hardly understand the 
pecuniary failures of Protestantism, and their remedy. 
The Great Doctrinal Defect. 
Tlie Hofijmiiition was a raighty revival of religion; tlio 
first of the great "latter-day" outpourings of the Huly 
Ghost which are to convert the whole world ; tlie angel 
" flying in the midst of heaven, having tho everlasting 
gospel to preach unto' them that dwell on the earth, and 
to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people." * 
The first Pentecost regenerated a great number from the 
ancient Jewish Church, which was then finally abandoned 
to formalism and destruction; this second one redeemed 
millions frem the Christian Clmrcli when the same spiritual 
death, like that of winter fo the landscape, had lallen upon 
it. In the experience of the believers of the second Pente- 
cost there is much fo remind as of that of the converts of 
the first. 

The first great outpourings of the Holy Ghost filled the 
souls of Christians with inten.se emotional enjoyments, which 
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led some to neglect t1ic practical duties of tlioir profession. 
The public perforoiance of these dnties, indeed, marked men 
and women as viofiius for heathen persecution. For the.^ 
and other reasons it became necessary for the apostle James, 
" the Lord's brother," to address to the churches a general 
epistle teaching the necessity of good works as the fruit and 
evidence of true faith. The epistles of Peter also are to be 
understood much in Ihe same light. 

It is a fact of great sifmifieance, in studying the lessons of 
Church history, that the intensity of Martin Luther's ap- 
prehension of the doctrine of justification by faith alone, 
and the energy of his opposition to the all-prevalent formal- 
ism about him, so unsettled his judgment and his ordinary 
docility of obedience to Sciipture, that he fell into the 
gross error of denying the authenticity and authority of this 
epistle of James. He says; "The epistle of James I do not 
consider as thewriting of an apostle at all. . . . It ascribes 
justification to works, in direct contradistinction to Paul 
and all the other sacred writers. . . . James enjoins only 
the law and works ; and so confuses the one with the other 
that it appears to me as if some good pious man had caught 
a few sayings from the disciples of the aposUes, and com- 
mitted them to paper. Or it is possibly written by another 
person from his preaching." 

The Scriptures principally teaeh not only ' ' what man is to 
hcliove eonceming God," but also " what duty God requires 
of man." The latter co-equal and vital part of the word of 
God was imagined to he inconsistent with the doctrines of 
grace. Andrew Carlstadt held the view of the Lovd's Sup- 
per, since retained by the Soeinians, that it is only a eom- 
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momoTatlve ordinaniic Neither Luther nor Melancthon 
sufficiently valued the authority of the Sabbath itself, as 
binding in this dispensation. There are many such evidences 
that the general tendency of the lleformation at first mas to 
depreciate the obligation of the poative ordinances of 
Christianity. 

There was then in the sentiments of the men of that great 
period a grand defect which has been felt throughout the 
entire body of the Protestant Churches, which continually 
refresh tlieir faith and zeal at the.se sources. The result as 
to the duties connected with the theme of beneficence which 
we are now considering would plainly be that, however 
definitely and positively stJited, an ordinance relating to the 
contribution of money, the source so largely of the dreadful 
abuses which the Eflformers were laboring ihrough Christ to 
remove, would probably be regarded with disfavor, or en- 
tirely passed by as not obligatory. 

The GatvT Pract De 
A second grand defect in the pow f 1 11 f m 
was of a practical character. I ro f d 

naiy peculiarity of this great rev ! m I h h w 
no immediate need, comparable w h d ff 

at least, for money to build clmrehes, and establish schools 
and colleges, on account of the immense confiscations of 
monkish and episcopal property, which had been accumu- 
lating for centuries previous in the hands of the Roman 
Church. Hence an appointment of the New Testament 
respecting collections of money would not press itself upon 
the considci'ation of the Proloslants ; and provisions for 
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them worthy of tlio obli^'ations and ultimate aims and glori- 
ous hopes of the kingdum of Chiiat would not be made. 

The Eeporji iTic n gyve ENEitm ro RoirvNisii. 

One effect of the Ktfiimatiou wa^ a \eri meuiorible one. 
While the good m u who h id rescued the truth amidst the 
homes of their fatlierj from the donjons and chiina of 
QgCK, wore eoiituiit to u ] ia\i, thuR tlit i vittory llouian- 
isui yjddcd thiiL hill oi Ij 1 1 att Lt,iiuU tj fir widor and 
eajaer oonquesta. The est ibhahiULUt of the order of the 
Jesuits, the remspiration of tin- Dominicans and Tianciscans 
vith a zeal for foreign mictions, and the subsequent rme and 
activity in miasionary fields of the Lazarists and some other 
orders, saved her from ruin and made her really stronger 
than she was before. 

The influence of those two grand original defeets as to the 
money power, a means absolutely essential to growth and 
extension, has been vitally and disastrously injurious to all 
subsequent Proffistanfc Christianity. Komaniam has con- 
finuously despatched its bands of misMOnaries over the 
world; but Protostant churches, previous to the present 
century, aimlessly sent forth here and there an individual. 
Komanism enlisted men of learniog and experience, and 
even of rank; she muuiAcently equipijcd tlicm with astro- 
nonitcal and other seientiGo apparatus, tJiat is of inestimable 
value in overtumiug the superstitious notions of the heathen 
and disposing them to listen to the truths and overtures of 
the gospel. The foreign missionaries of Protestant churches 
have been voiunteer stripliitgs, fresh from the tlioological 
schools, unpioven, a,nd scantily furnished with needful ia- 
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stru mentalities. rioiiiaiiiHrn, as tlio conaoqucnoo, cvon after 
the eataatiophes of tlio Ecforuisition, haa agaiu tliOrouf;h)y 
aroused the aEFections and disciplined the strength of her 
people ; while Protestantism, until reanimated hy the revivaia 
aiid missionary zeal of the present century, has esliibited 
unending disiiiptions and diantegration. Eomanism till of 
kte seemed cntii'ely to have arrested at least the geograph- 
ical extension of Protestantism. The general impression 
which the consideration of Protestantism leaves upon a reflect- 
ing mind is, that only the merciful power of God preserves it ; 
that by Eomanism is, that had it only that power, its com- 
j)actness, its discipline, its conSdence, and its efieotual con- 
trol of the pecuniary means of even its humblest members, 
would send forth its legions triumphant over all the earth. 

We are able to trace in history, very clearly, the twofold 
results— those affecting the Cliureh within and without— 
wliich flow from the neglect to use for the glory of God and 
for the good of mankind the hencSts which God has so 
abundantly granted to her. 

SliSIJIPKOVEMENT OP God'S BLESSINGS THE BLIOIIT Or 

THE Cbtjuch Within. 
Looking ivitMii, we see that God has turned the blesangs 
which he has bestowed into a curse to the churches ihom- 
selves. He has greatly multiplied their wealth. Just as 
the vital force of the heart impels the circulation of the 
hlood in the whole body, so the great Govenior of the world 
has ordered it that the Protestant Christianity of the world 
controls at this time its riches. The gold and silver, the 
exchange, the scientific and inventive skill, the manufiio- 
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tures, the commaree, the military and naval power, all the 
aeaompanimeTits of national wealth, receive the pulsations 
whioh cause them to circulate from pole to pole, here in the 
Christian centre. These are lempoiiJ blessings which result 
from the eomparatively higher morality, justice, intelligence 
and industry of races which are enlightened by Divine reve- 

But as riches have increased thay have "set their heart" 
upon them. They have loved them, and honored thcai, 
and coveted thaw, and made them their god. They have 
forgotten the words of Christ; "No man can serve two 
ma.'iters : for either he will hat« the one and love the other ; 
or else lie will hold to the one and despise the other. Yo 
cannot serve Qon and Mamjios." Jehovah, who give ns 
the first commandment, "Thou shalt have no other gnds 
before me," gave as the last, "Thou shalt not covet." For 
this great and capital sin God cursed the ancient Israel He 
sajTi, "Pof the iniquity of his covetousness was I wroth 
and smote bim ; I hid me, and was wrotb ; and he went on 
frowardly in the way of his heart." This sin is made the 
evil and abominable thing, which God hates, of the New 
Testament dispensation; for "covetousness is idolatry." 
And " no covetous man, who is an idolater, hath aay inher- 
itance in the kingdom of Christ and of God." * 

Tberea.'aDn of God's great anger with covetousness is that 
it is finally but the love of sdf. It is the deare for the most 
effective means to accomplish tbe will and purposes of self; 
the wbellion of self against the sovereign claims of God. 
Tliis du.idly corruption of our nature comes forth in a groat 

»Isi.lvii. 17, Col. iii. .^. E|ili, v. 5. 
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many different modes of manifestation. Just as the cancer- 
ous disease in the bodily system takes forms so numerous 
and so unlike to each other, the scarlet fungus, the cheesy 
tubercle, the foul ulcer, the purple stain, the white sdrrhus, 
tliG wart on the skin, the nodule on the bone ; so with the 
multiform shapes in which this general poison of the spirit 
may exhibit itself A man ma,y say " I am rich, and in- 
creased with goods, and have need of nothing ; and know 
not that he is wretehed, and miserable, and poor, and blind, 
and naked."* Independence as to God's proyidenoe, blind- 
ness as to Gtod's judgments, haughty contempt of God's 
service, rejection of the truth of God's word, neglect of 
prayer, are but different symptoms of the conceit of supe- 
riority to human necessities which the possesion of, or even 
passion for, money produces. In man's relations to man it 
comes forth in pride, the indulgence of lusts, injustice, 
oppression; the determination, without regard to conse- 
quences, to get money, is the origin of falsehood, cruelty, 
theft, murder. 

"V/ido wnsting post! Ihat rogos uncnnfined. 
And crowds nith cvimo the rccoida of iniuikind.'*-f 

In the low, dark, unhappy condition of the souls of the 
larger part of the professed Christians of (his age ; in the 
unprofitableness of the labors of most ministers compared 
with what the infinite power of the gospel in their hands, 
and the glorious promises and primitive examples of its suc- 
cess, would lead men to expect ; in the incessant taunts of 

s Kov. iii. 17. 

fDr. Sam. JuUNSO.-i; Tl.e VanUij u/ llanaa ll'isScs. 
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enemies and the triumpliant assumptions of infidels ; in tlio 
dissensions of believers and chnrelies — in al), we trace at 
bottom cliieilj the results of tlie love of self, and the want 
of a true and entire consecration of Cbristians, in soul, and 
life, and possessions, to the glorious ends of the kin^'doni of 
Christ Jesus their Lord. 

Calamitous iNrLUESCE ov I'luv]' est ant rH.it without 

TOE GosrEE UPON THE NATIONS OF TOE WoELD. 

Let us turn and take a view of Protestant Christianity 
from without. If any one will take the trouble to acquaint 
himEclf with the opinions of thinking men of other creeds 
and nations, he will often be surprised and healthfully 
humbled to find how different is their estimate of the good 
which Protestantism has accomplished fi'om that which we 
commonly enteitaia 

The condition of the classes that dig the coal and iron and 
tin of England, that spin her cottons, that reap her har- 
vests, was, until within one generation, too bestializod and 
wretched to contemplate without horror. The few pro- 
prietors and nobility were enormously enriched, while the 
poor from whose toils their wealth came were not better 
cared for tlian the bmtes; were prevented by the system of 
law from obtaining the control of any part of the soil; 
lived a, dependent, ignorant, animal existence; and an 
almost incredible share of them finished their days as miser- 
able paupers in the public poor houses. The English 
theories of political economy have largely jnvon shape to our 
own, Tlic eonlincnfal writei-s of ]'"urope have cried out 
with horror against the primary definition of it, as the 
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science of the pioduHtiim aiiJ distribuliiin iif wealth, and 
the declaration that "wealth, not happ'iiuss" in iIm cliiuf 
conecm ; as if provl^innii fov morals, hnmaii wiinta and coiii- 
fovtrt, individual suffiifings, and the education and improve- 
ment of the massea, were not fundamental dulioH of the 
Bociety upon which Providence bestows wealth.* 

When one compares the amount of money which tlio im- 
measurably less wealthy populations of European and Asi- 
atic countries give for religious objects with that from the 
vast prosperity and abundance which reigns in America he 
njust be distressed. Protestant consciences seem to have 
divoi'ced commercial, manufacturing and agricultural enter- 
prises from the duty of practical returns to God— in gifts 
proportionate to their remunerativeness, for the advance- 
ment of his kingdom on earth — or to man, in donations and 
labors to communicate the knowledge and blessings of the 
gospel. The nation^with which we traffic abroad commonly 
speak of UK as irroligiouH materialists. Oar commerce, our 
railroads, our faetories, our Kcicnces and arts, our ordinary 
business employments, seem almost to cscludo from them 
the idea that men owe all their wealth and prosperity, all 
their material, national and social blessings, to God ; and 
that they are under obligation to render to the Lord, for all 
his benefits, a just and becoming tribute. 

One of the most painful and deep impressions made upon 
the mind of a Christian who visits Eastern nations, and 
learns their seiitimenti and u-iages, is that of the compara- 

" Tlie thaoriea of Smitb, Malthas, Rioardo, and other Bnglisli 
irritora liavo boon carncstlj reprobated in tbia country by Ucnrj C. 
Caivy, StKpbuu CoUcIl, and Frudcric Lbl. 
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tjve godlessiiess of Prolestaiit commerce with them. The 
ancient commeree of India with Burmah, Cambodia, the 
Indian Archipelago, Tibet, and Ciiina, maiie them Buddh- 
ists ; and they remain so till thin day. Go wliore he will 
around tho world, even in San Francisco or New York, the 
Buddhistisnotashamed of his religion. The Buddhist mer- 
chant visits the temples of the gods upon whose particular 
aid he depends, and makes offerings and bums his written 
prayers to them, when he engages in an important commer- 
cial enterprise ; if it be successful, he pays an oblation of 
money to the pnests, with which they may print religious 
tracts, or repair an altar, or purchase provisions; or he may 
possibly, if rich, erect a building for a school, or pave a road, 
or construct a bridge. Plohammedan merchants arc till this 
day zealously carrj'ing the Koran with thoir caravans into tho 
idolatrouacountrieaof Asia and Africa. Within recent years, 
they Have peacefully converted to their faith nations of Cen- 
ti'al Africa, which have only known of England and Amer- 
ica by the manufactured cottons, the weapons of destruction 
and the intoxicating liquors, which they have received chiefly 
in exchange for slaves, and to enable them to make war 
for the capture of slaves. Tho swarthy Parsoe fire-wor- 
shipper might have been seen, generation after generation, 
going out in lib white robes at sunrise or sun.set, from 
his counting-room m the seaports of China and other coun- 
tries foreign to him as to us, in order to worship the Deity 
as I'epresented by tho sun. The traveler might have had 
there the opportunity to observe that one of thoso enter- 
prising merchants, instead of taking out a policy of insur- 
ance, as he is solicited by our people to do when ho sends 
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forth a vessel, or consignment of goods, prays instead to the 
divine source of life and good for his favor and blessing, and 
piously goes out into the public streets and squares of the 
city and distributes a quantity of copper money, in charity, 
to the poor, tte blind and lepei^ Through all the Middle 
Ages Romanism sent forth in the footsteps of its merchants 
devoted m3n and women to conrert heathen nations.* 
Wherever its commerce has gone since the Keformation, it 
has planted largo and well-apiwinted misaons. They exist 
in every continent. Vessels like the"SteUa del Mar"— 
the Star of the Sea— long preceded the English sliip Duff, 
or American "Morning Star," as missionary ships amidst 
the islands of the PaciSc But it is astonishing and dread- 
ful to see how godless, how licentious, how covetous, how 
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utiinuidful, Piotc^taiJt coumievcc liiis almost universally 
been. 

It is ono of the tcrribJe facts of historj' tliat Britain and 
America maintaincJ. comniereial intorcourHO with some of 
tlie principal heathen empires of the world for two or tliroe 
hundreds of yeara, but made scarcely an effort to instnict 
those from whom wo were drawing vast wealth and earthly 
benefits, in regard to their duties to their Creator, and the way 
of pardon for sin and life eternal through Jesus Christ 

Ilt.TJSTIUTIONS in EiSTERN ASTA. 

That truly great and humane statesman, Edmund Buvko, 
in 1783 described the character of the British East India 
Company's government in India until his day. He said of 
its servants: * "They have no more social habits with the 
people, than if they still resided in England ; nor indeed any 
species of intercourse but that which is necessary to making 
a sudden fortune, with a view te a remote settlement. 
Animated with all the avarice of ago, and all the impet- 
uosity of youth, tliey roll in one after another ; wave after 
wavo There is nothin" before the eyes of the natives but 
tin en Ue-s hopeless pro peet of new fli hf of birds of prey 
and pas. a e with appet tea cent nuallj renewing for a 
food that s on ually w s ni? Enclanl has erected no 
ch rche no hosj tals, no pala s no school ; England has 
built no h dges n ale no h h o d ut no navigations, 
du out no e°e T" erv oth eonjueror of every 

oil or de><? 1 1 on h left o e n o um nt e thcr of state or 
bnSeellndlm ^eeweobe driven out of 

« S|.c^di on Mr. Fox'? Bust India Bill, 
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India tliis day, nothing would remain to tell tlint it had 
been possessed, during the inglorious period of our domin- 
ion, by anything better than the orang-outang or the tiger." 
In opening the impeachment of the Governor General, 
Warren Hastings, ho said: "The whole of the erimes 
charged upon Mr. Haatinga have their root and origin in 
avarice and rapacity. . . . Hia very merits are nothing but 
merits of money ; money got by oppreasion, money got 
by extortion, money got by Wolence, from the poor or 
from the rich. There ia breach of faith, cruelty, perfidy ; 
yet the great ruling principle of the whole ia money. His 
acts are acts, and his government a goyemraent, of money. 
It is base avarice, which never can loot, by any prejudice 
of mankind, anytliing like virtue. ... In short, money is 
the beginning, money is the middle, and money is the end 
of his govemniont." 

In India Britain has been compelled by a just and merci- 
ful Gol through the rebellions whiuh would othorwi-* have 
overtumLd her vilualle em[ire there as well as by the 
SJintuallv awakened con^raionee of UtLr daja to eiitdbhah 
equitible Uwa the beginning'* of educational ind humane 
m^titutions m ] Christian mis, i n" But to this day there 
confm It, some of the greatest abuses, by which she annu- 
ally reaps scows of mill ona of pounda ht<,rling tr m the la- 
bors an 1 tuffenngs Df the nations which si e has comj eJli 1 
to jield to the n at the mouth ot thu cann n One of the e 
ia the opium trade. Opium is raised by the Bi'itish govern- 
ment in India that it may be exported to China, to pay there 
for teas and silks, which could otherwise only ho obtained 
for specie. To legalize tJiis diuibulical traffic, so ruinuuii to 
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China, she m.ido jlmost CDiitiiiii il v, u u|ioii tli;it einijira for 
a qaai-ter of a contiii'j 

To make these gODcral -.tattments creates no distinct im- 
pression upon the iiiind of the reader They must be 
Btndied in their dLtail'!, anil iDQuoncos, and consoqQCneea. 
For this we have httle space here Yet it is impovfant to 
OUT present olyect to consider for a moment one of the 
strangest, saddest scenes which our world has over witnessed. 
It occurred upon a Chmose war-junk. A "Christian" 
nation was deluging the coasts of that heathen empire with 
blood, and blackening them with the burned ruins of its 
own dties, because the aged and humane emperor would not 
consent l<) the introduction of "the opium poison" among 
his subjects. After a battle near Canton, a party of English 
sailors, who boarded a war-junk from which all had fled 
save the wounded and the dead, beheld the commander, a 
brave and intelligent man, who was much esteemed by his 
own people, seated lifeless by the cabin table. His fresh 
blood was streaming over his Buddhist rosary and down hia 
richly embroidered blue satin robe. Uefore bis glazed eyes 
there was spread out an open Chinese boob. The assailants 
looked with wonder to ascertain what it was. It was a mis- 
sionary translation of the Gi^ppot of John. The unhappy 
man had been searching for information as to the scevet of 
the tei-rible energy and success of the cruel and wicked race 
with whom he was vainly contending. He had found some 
of their books which were translated into his own tongue. 
An<l there be sat, murdered by tliem, liis perplexed eyes 
fixed upon the Gospel of pTolin ! 

IIow strange and dreadful a wpeotacic ! For many ceutu- 
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rios Cliristiaii nations had been trading and sending em- 
bassies of state to China ; but then for the first tiiuB it is 
that millions upon millions begin to find that they possess 
awj religion, or bchef in a sta,te of rewards and punish- 
ments, or sacred books. Since, before ouv great Reformation, 
ships had gone there by the Cape of Good Hope ; and they 
liad yet only known us in their common language as 
"devils," "pirates," and "monsters." At that particular 
time to which I have alluded Christians were smuggling by 
violence into tlieir country the astounding amount of thirty 
millions of dollars' worth of opium each year; and spending 
a few thousands of dollars at Canton, and a few tuns of 
thousands at ports outside of the Chinese dominions, in giv- 
ing to the Chinese people the gospel. There wore three men 
at Canton and twenty-five elsewhere engaged in teaching 
thorn the mercy of God ; while a great and powerful fleet of 
vessels of war and many merchant vessels, were hiflielingthe 
cruelty, the lust, and the wrath of man. Some things in the 
scheme of rederaption "the angels desire to look Into;" but 
if there be ever tears in angelic eyes it must be when they 
look upon snch a scene as that of the cabin in which a crowd 
of men from a Christian nation stood astonished at those out- 
spread hands, cold in death, grasping helplessly the Gospel 
of John ; and at the stony eyeballs, blinded in death by oar 
weapons of destruction while they pondered the mysterious 
words : ' ' Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you. 
Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it bo afraid."* 

This was truly a representative scene. The bewildered, 
slaughtered "heathen," and the powerful invading "Chris- 
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liana ;" the few iionnics k> give tliC ga=pol, the millions of 
pounds to cany on war ; a few fiCiittered individuiilw cugnsed 
in preaching, teaching the youth, and Jie^iling the sick, hut 
grand fleets and anuameDts and armies to spread rapine and 
death, to compel the admission of opium, or rum, or cor- 
ruption ill even worse forms, and to make the name of 
(Jhrist abhorred by the gentiles. Tbis is a picture which is 
representative of our nslations in Ameiiea to the Indian and 
the negro ; of those of England in her infloence in India 
and China, and Cafiraria and Australia ; of thaso of HoUand 
in the great islands of the East Indies. It is continually, over 
and over again in a thousand fields, the scene of the inur- 
dci'cd mandarin with the Gospel of John. 

QUE-STION OP TIIE CaIu\NCE OP OOOB OR Evil.. 

We dose this review of the era of Chriatiauity which 
commenced with the ILefonnation of three oentuiioa ago by 
observing that, great as ha\ e been manj of its benefits to 
the Church of Christ and tn manl.iiid, its defects, as repre- 
sented in the influence of the nations which have accepted 
it upon the world, have been lamentably great; and the 
results until the present time have in some respects been so 
tremendously disastrous, that the external mfluenee of our 
iiitei'coui'so with the chief heathen nations of the world has 
done them fully as much of injury as of good. 

We saw tlie failures of Chiistianity in its preceding stages. 
Now, in its turn, Protestantism has not accomplished the 
giund designs of the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
KteiTial Son of God came into the world to make himself an 
offering for sin, to bear our gricfc, to heal all hunian woes ; 
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ypt !«! ci'Ios, ,'pcaking iiroiihotically of tlie Cliurcit rcitli! our 
time.' "I have labored in vain, I liiivo spent my strength 
for nought and in viun."* When we take a eoinprehensivo 
survey of the condition of the tliirteen hundred njilliona of 
mankind in the hahitable parts of the globe, and allow the 
utmost probable estimate of the very small number amidst 
all its races and nations who possess, and spiritually under- 
stand and obey, the woiii of God, we must confess that now, 
eighteen eenturiea after the agony of Guthsomane atd the 
blood of Calvary, Sin still reigns, moral Death reigns, the 
powers of Hell rei^n, in all the earth. 

And yet Protestantism lias not been a "failure," us B-jnio 
have boldly declared. It has been a long and cold and 
stormy spring time. The green blades have put forth only 
here and there on the fauc of the earth, and in shelteTcd 
spots. But there is a great harvest near. These three 
grand centuries have boon an era of all-important prepara- 
tion, disoipline, and ovganizatiou ; the ends of which, in 
tlieir financial asjiects at least, tlio Cliurch is just beginning 
to conceive. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE NECESSITY FOR A DIVINE RULE FOR 
CHRISTIAN GIVING. 

THE solemn question often comes up in the secret thoughts 
of eyeiy genuine Christian, at times appalling and terri- 
fying him with the additiona! considoralion that he must an- 
swer it publicly in the Judgment Day : Why is the religion 
of the Lord Jesus Christ so unsuccessful in converting man- 
kind? His reasoning will follow some such channel as this : 
" I see not the one-twentieth part of our race accepting that 
simple gospel which at the beginning seemed about to pos- 
sess the globe, and but a small portion of these becoming 
truly spiiitual Christians. After coming triumphant out of 
persecutions, intended to exterminate it in fire and blood, I 
find it betrays Christ to the world for its lucre ; then that it 
rises superior to the world, not to instruct and purify it, hut 
to enslave it, to plunder it, and to K'ut itself with sensual 
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gratifications. 1 see it granted, since the Kcformation, a 
great revival of spirituality of doctrine ; and a wondroua 
wealth of tnowludge, and of all that constitutes secular 
power, poured upon the churches of Western Europe anil 
America : and yet, since this apparent resurrection, throe 
centuries and a half more have passed away without that 
Christianity haying extended its dominion much beyond the 
races which at that time accepted it. What is the defect, 
that the mighty gospel does not sweep like a great wind, 
from pole to pole? It cannot he in the power of God, 
which is infinite. It cannot be in the willingness of God, 
who sent his Son to die for sinners, and who is not willing 
that any should perish, nor, much more, that whole nations 
should go together to eternal destruction. Then it must be 
in man. If in us, it must be either in the want of be- 
lieving prayer, or of consecrated men, or of sufficient pecu- 
niary means. I can scarcely say that the defect is in the 
amount or themes of prayer, since God has so inspii'ed the 
language of Scripture that we can hardly use its words and 
sentiments at all in prayer without asking for the estonsion 
of his kingdom, and power, and glory on earth. As to the 
spirit of prayer, that will be regulated largely by our labors 
for its ends. So I am bound down to the conclusion, that 
tlie great hindrance to the salvation of the worid is chiefly 
in the want of the personal consociation of Christians to 
that end ; tliat men and women who can give life do not 
give their life ; that men and women who cannot ^ve life, 
but can give money, do not pve money. There must, then, 
be far more hibovers to go forth, and those who stay must feel 
that tlieir part is to give to thoui the moans to prosecute 
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their heavenly work. Othei-wisc the talk of converting the 
world is mere trifling with the eoulfi of men, and a mockeiy 
of God." 

Shown by the Cihep End fob which God siaub 
THE Precious Metals. 

It was shown in a former chapter that the precious 
metals, especially in their adaptation for use as money, are 
a most important part of the material creation, and among 
the most honorable and valuable of the Divine gifte to man- 
kind. Let U3 consider now the chief and most important 
end for which they arc to be used. 

"The heaven is my throne, and the earth is my foot- 
stool" "For all those tilings hath mine hand made, saith 
the Lord." The chief end of all heings and things that ho 
has made is to show forth his glory ; to be " for a nauie, and 
for a praise, and for a gloo'." * Thw is the great end for 
which ho made gold and alver, or what men may agree to 
accept as pecuniary equivalents redeemable in them. They 
are appointed first for royal tribute to him. They are the 
general medium for the exchange of the products of man's 
labor, to his glory. They are the representatives of the 
materials necessary for the sustenance of life in liis service, 
and for the maintenance of the war agiun.sC evil in which 
Cliristians are engaged. His Church needs money ; for (o 
say this is merely another form of saying that ships, cars on 
railroads and other vehicles, are necessary to transport tlie 
bodies of the soldiers of Christ, food necessary to noiuish 
them, clothing and houses necessary for their physical 

3' Jer. siii. li. Ira. Isvi. 13. 
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liualtL atiil tiomfort, cliureli and tcliool buildings ii 
for converts, bocika necessary to convey truth, medicino 
necessary to heal the sick, and that the all-wise God has so 
organized man and society that while the Holy Spirit is the 
great source of power in all good, man must do his part, 
must co-operafe through earthly materials ; and if this be 
not done, the whole machinery of grace must stand stiil. 
Money is the social instrumentality by which all these 
matciials are procured ; by which alone the varieties of 
human labor necessary to furnish them can be pnt in opera- 
tion. The very existence here of those wholly engaged in 
the service of the Church depends upon the possession of tho 
ordinary means of supporting it They are not superhuman. 
They are men, with the wants of men. And while they arc 
BO, there is no means by which they can obtain the necessa- 
ries of life, comfort, or enjoyment, for themselves and their 
families, without giving a common and acceptable equivalent 
for the labor which others have spent in producing or pro- 
viding them ; that is, money. If then the God of nature 
has made the precious metals, which are so important a de- 
partment of nature, for his glory, their use should be made 
tiTily and greatly to glorify him. He should be honored by 
a system of giving, just as he is by regularity in almost all 
else that peitjins to his worship and service. It cannot bo 
expected that he can be pleased with Stfulness or careless- 
noss, or bless what is given to him in this way any moro 
than he can bless these habits in the farmer who tills the 
soil, or the laborer in any ordinary calling. 
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PKESiriiriroN ttiat the O.msiscik.nt Head of tiff. 

Chdecii would Keveal a I'ECUNiAitr Si'sxE.u i-uk 

ITS Maintenance. 

It is in perfect accordance with God's wise and eracioua 
metlioda in governing the world for us to espoct that he 
would reveal in the Scriptures a sj'steni for contributions of 
money, from all his people, for the grand objects of the 
Church of the I^ord Jesus ChrisL If God so organized his 
Church on earth that the conversion of the world is to be 
accomiilished, not by Tibbie or audible displays of his di- 
vine majesty and power, and justice and mercy ; noi^what, 
if it Iiad been left to us to plan, we would have judged 
necessary— by the continuous agency of orders of beings far 
superior to us in love, knowledge, holiness, and strength ; 
but so that man must be the instrument of saving man, and 
his ministers and servants bo as subject as are their fellow 
men to all the necessities of their earthly nature; then 
would he leave this kingdom wiibout some suffident ar- 
rangement as to the means of supplying the wants of tho.sc 
ministers and servants? Would he, whose government of 
nature here, and its counterpart in the material heavens, is 
BO wonderfully perfect, not reveal to his Church some 
method according to which his subjects should furnish 
the means needful to carry on the great warfare of the 
kingdom of his Son against sin? It would surely be an 
anomaly in God's government were this not the case. It is 
incredible that a Being who saw the end from the beginning, 
and foreknow the woild-wide wants of the CJiurcIi in the 
New Dispensation, which displays '' to the princiiiidities and 
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70W1TS jn iKiveoIj J la cs the nmiifulJ wisdom of God," 
would n-it make some cirthlj imngeuicnts to meet tJiose 
wants It wjull thiow discrL-dit on tlie authority which 
t Ills ^rnie cf our raci, to "pecial and official service, and 
Ijjs fh:,m under the strtsi of obedience to his cominands, 
did net 'lOd lay upon othtr nitinbers of it the burthen of 
Kome definite ordinance as to the share they should bear in 
the common duty. And in tlie plan of revelation, which 
shuts out all such topics of communication from heaven as 
are irrelevant to the kingdom of Christ, but which is so 
very clear and full in regard to it, it would surely ho a 
signal and lamentable defect were this vital point of human 
agency left without the light whicli men there so nmch 
need. So that look at what attribute of God we will, or at 
the wants and instrumentalitiea of his kingdom, or at the 
designs of his word, wo are forced to expect that he would 
reveal some general system in regard to the consecration and 
employment of our money. 

The SriEiT of tiie Old Telstmtfxt pko\es the 
Need OF such a Si stem 

The spirit of the Old Testament revelations confirms the 
presumptions drawn from the attributes, works and manifest 
general purposes of God. If any man out of a sincere de- 
sire to leara and to do his duty will consider it, he will see 
that certain spiritual and everlasting principles underlie what 
is ceremonial, typical and tem]>orary, in the law of Mosea. 
When he dispossesses his mind of all previous misconcep- 
tions ill regard to the spirit of the Old Testament, and 
studies it critii'.-iHy and t!ioroTi!;lily, tliis wo conwiive must be 
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the prevailing impro.^sion ho recoives r tliat God designed hy 
it to toacli tliat voligion is a him'iieja, the great business of a 
human being ; that the ordinary employments of men must 
be all made subordinate to thoir spiritual interests; andthut 
aliberal share ofthe pecuniary prooaedsof those employments 
must be devoted by a ittjfdiir method to the maintenance 
of hia service. The particularity of the laws with regard to 
tithes, first-fraita, oblations, sacrifices, the exact numbers 
and tinds of the various animals to be offered, the pi'eeiso 
quanlitios of the flour, oil and wine, the necessity and fixed 
rates of redemption and forfeit, and the careful designation 
of the times for the performance of public religious duties, 
all seem designed to teach that, just as in the appointments 
which prefigured the ministry and sufferings of the Saviour 
for men fi/? "fulfilled all righteousness,"* so on the part of 
tliosewhoaie "^aved there must be complete and universal 
consecration of themsehos and then; possessions to Gtod, 
and regular and devoted employment of every kind of 
agency at their command to the great cads of Christ's mis- 
sion to a lost world. 

The TEACnma and Gospel of CiiRtST Based upox 
AN I MI' LIED System. 
We turn for further light la the personal instruclJons of 
tho Great Teacher, who came down from heaven, and baa 
made known to us the things which he heard of the Father.f 
Three features of Christ's teaching seem to us most prom- 
inent : that he makes the power and joy of roli^on to lie so 
greatly in personal iove to himself; that so large a share of 

*Miilt. iii. 15. tJoIin iii. and ay. 
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hh initnielions hive reference to Aides— the sermon on the 
mjunt ind other finnal di'^'ourses being chiefly of this cha- 
rujler, and that he rate? so high the measure of rcsulls 
e-^pectel of ui Hia fd\onte illustration is taken from the 
producfiveiie=s of the friiiti of the earth, which in the case 
of good se(,l regularly multiply themselves, some an hun- 
dred fold some bisti fold some thirty-fold. There must 
e\ dentlj he inferred from such lessons an immensely 
gi(,atLr consecration ot the rcsDurces of helievers, and a 
corresponding multiplication of the agencies of evangeliza- 
tion before such measures of increase can be attained. The 
Ijord Jesus, taw that the pnncipai stumbling block to the 
spread of his gospe! was oovetonsneas. He warned his 
disciples to beware of coyetousncss; classed covetousnoss, 
as a sin, with adultery and murder, and exclaimed, " What 
shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?" His instruotions as to the use of 
money, so for as the idea of a forma! element entered into 
them, were based upon, and calculated to perpetuate, at 
least the radical prindples of the Old Testament in regard to 
systematic contribntiona for religious purposes. The para- 
bles of the ten talents, the five talents, the lord of the vine- 
yard to whoni the fioits are denied, the unjust steward who 
deducts from the account of one debtor five-tenths and ffoui 
that of another two-tenths, of the Pharisee who trusted in 
the merit of his tithes and despised others, and many other 
such lessons, eshibit this eharaoter. And, while Jesua 
moras his disciples against the danger of self-righteousness 
ill giving money according to a regular system, just as ho 
docs in regard to that in oimcetion with prayer, or fasting. 
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there is not a word to intimate that the act itself was other- 
wise than commendable and a duty, when performed fivim 
the li^ht motives. His warnings are all in the opposite di- 
rection. Ho says; "Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law, or the prophets : I am not come to destroy, but to ful- 
fill." '"For I say unto you, That except your righteousnosa 
shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven."* 
These words teach that it will be a fearful thing in the 
judgment for the multitude of nominal Christians who ilo 
so much less, and give so much less, than did the Jews, 
though they profess to be governed by a higher kw, 

We are met here with the declaration of Paul ; " Yo are 
not under the lart, but under grace, "t Now, what does this 
mean? If a Christian step from a height, heccmse he is a 
Christian will ho not break his nock? — if he put his hand 
in the fire, will it not be burned?— if he sink in the soa, will 
he not he drowned? — then he is certainly under the laws 
of nature. If a Christian rob, or commit murder, wilt he 
not be punished? — then he is also as certainly under the 
moral law, both to Grod and to man. How is he then " not 
under the law?" He is simply not under it as a principle, 
or motive, of obedience. That is, he is governed by a new 
principle, which is not fear, but love ; not the terrors of 
Sinai, but the melting power of Calvary. As Paul ex- 
plains, he is a man who dies as to the old nature, and lives 
again in a new and higher one; the principle of life, the 
inward law, is a new one. Or, he is like a woman whose 
former husband is dead, and she married to another ; the 

* Matl. v. 15-20. t Itom. vi. U. 
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submission is the same though the law ia a different one. 
In each case tlie essence of l;iw, service, and also recompense 
or punishment, inheres.* Now the " love of Christ con- 
strains," impels and controls him ; but surely not to leas ac- 
tivity and consecration than did the old law. The "Chris- 
tian" cannot labor less for God, or give less to his cause, 
til in did the Jew 

E\ci-v print of cotnpinsoD between the necessities and 
a pi rations of Chri^tnnitj and tho=c of Julajsm puts to 
hhamo thi. thought that Chriati ms can fail here Chns 
ti tnity has fir greater wints than Judaism — the wants of 
in tdvaneed and more cultivated agt, of the wotid tho 
Milts of an incomparablv more vaiied mai.hmery fhi, 
ivinta of a vig>rou« reaisttnce to far more numerous ac 
tne tnd &kil!ful (.nemies the wnnti of immensely gioiter 
luiuljdons, ind more deba.wd in Chii><tan lands the 
Tiiuts f awlicle world whioh i^> to be "peedih coniucnl 
f L Imminnel l-tod has "ivtn m the New Ttstiment a 
] nilual and sufficient oidintnce adijtel to theie buat 
cni And the 1 w unsucees'iful humiliated ifnliCan jf 
that kingdom on the earth, its woeful failure after eighteen 
hundred years to eontjuer more than a few limited districts 
of "the world," "aK" of which should, according to the 
liist command of Christ, now be subject to it, lies, so far 
as human duty is related to it, largely in the mistakes and 
neglect of tho Church .is to the obedience which she owes to 
the fundamental law as to the contributions and eo-opcra- 
tlon of "everyone." 
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THE PiiESENT Era., like tuose 
OP THE Eit.v OP Christ, manifested in the Decay 
OP False Religions. 

The present condition of the world m in many remarkable 
respects similar to what existed when Christianity began ita 
conrse. One of the most striking points of resemblance is 
found in the ruiiioua and falling condition of the great false 
systems which have been the dungeons of the human in- 
tellect and heart. The whole world manifestly feels again to 
its centre, and in its entire frame, the omnipotent influence 
which moved it in that age 

"Wherein the rrincc of light 

The superstitions of Paganism, of Mohammedanism, and 
also of the Itomftn, Greek, Armenian, Abyssinian and other 
corrupted forms of the Ohucch, are all kindred of the same 
blood not far removed. The idols, and temples and utensils, 
of all of them are decayed ; their priesthoods are anxiously 
looking forth to discover the meaning of the signs which in- 
dicate that their power over the minds of men is gone, and 
that a new spirit is breathed over the face of the earth, the 
precursor of the approaching sunrise.* 

• We might adopt again, as most truthfully ,ind fully apijropriato 
lo every one of those aystoms, the piuturcsof Hiltcin's grand Chrldt- 
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There is a particular "mystery of iniquity" whose head 
■asGodsittetliin thetempleof Gtod, showing himself that 
he is God," and who now "letteth, until he be taken out 
of the way."* What is its condition? The screeching 
loconiotivesofthed^pStof the railway, which Gregory XVI. 
in vain tried to shut out of Rome, confuse the quiet of a 
Carthusian monasteiy and the masses in a church beautified 
by Michel Angelo. The smoke of the eas-works, which 

Apollofrom his shrine. 
Can no mnre divine, 
With hollow Ehriek tho stoop of Ilcl|ih<)s leaving; 
No nightly trance, or breathed spoil, 



" Tho lonely mountains o'lr, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard, and loud' la 
From hanntcd spring and dale, 
Edg6d nith popliir pale. 
The parting goniaa ia wilh sighing soi 
Tith Bower-iowoven treaaes torn. 
The njmphs in twilight ah.ida of to.nglQ 

"In oonsoorateJ earth. 
And on tho holy hearth, 
Tho iarea, and lemnrcs, moan with mii 

A drear and dying sound, 
Atfrlghts the flameriB at their service 15 
And tho chill marhla aecms to snoal, 
While Cttoll peculiar Power foregoes his 
^■2 ThcBB. li. 3-11. 
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now furnish good modem liglit to the city, is blown by a 
west wind right across the remiuns of the palaces of tlio 
Caesars and of the CoJisoum, around which hang so many 
pagan and papal legends. Comio newspapers, filled with 
ridiculous pictures and stories of tlio pope and priesthood, 
are for sale everywhere in the streets. And, best of all, the 
pope can look down from the high windows of the Vatican 
upon houses in which those Scriptures in the common tongue 
are sold, and those Protestant schools taught, which are 
surely and rapidly undermining the foundations of all his 
power, and will level it with the dust. Nor ijan it be long, 
if rated by the progress of the last few years, until the con- 
clusive changes come. The armies of the troth then should 
be fully prepared with the financial means instantly to spread 
the truth amidst all the disorganized dominions of error, 
and to make known to. them the gospel of the Lord Jesas 
Christ. This necessitates the adopfion of a competent sys- 
tem, that which God has provided, in order to furniiih those 



IssxTPFiciENCY OP THE AsTEaicAtJ VOLUNTARY System. 

The almost universal sentiment of Christians in America 
is, that the past impulsive, unregulated and partial means 
of collecting money for ecclesiastical purposes is inadequate 
to meet the immensely greater demands which the necessi- 
ties of our land and the evangelization of the worid are lay- 
ing upon us. And these are necessities which, instead of 
diminishing, are every year becoming greater, and thus ren- 
dering our present condition more painful and hopeless. 

The l^urnpoan nalion.-i lirivo iv^itehod and slndii^.l our cs- 
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pGiiment, but bavo only seen reason to follow in our foot- 
steps so far as they were necessarily compelled to do it. It 
might have been supposed tbat the natural sympathies of 
the Free Cbnrch of Scotland with the Presbyterian Church 
of this country, when it realized the imposability of unitr 
ing temporal maintenance by the State with spiritual inde- 
pendence of the State, and separated from the Establish- 
ment, would have led it to adopt our Voluntaryism. But ita 
loaders in the most emphatic language resisted some efforts 
in that direction. They argued that it is the duty of a 
Christian government to provide means for the religious and 
moral education of the poor and vicious ; that Voluntaryism 
was unsuccessful " in making bead against the fearfully in- 
creased heathenism, and increa^nji stiU, that accumulates at 
so fast a rate throughout the great bulk and body of the 
common people;" that it did not " reclaim the wastes of 
ignorance and irreligion and profligacy," that the congre- 
gational selfishness which predominates everywhere "can- 
not be prevailed on to make large sacrifices for the Christian 
good of the general population;" and tbat the spirit was 
"the spirit of contention," of " demagogism," and of "im- 
patience of restraint/' These arguments they supported by 
statements from the experience of churches in Great Britain 
and in America. They declared themselves in favor of "an 
Establishment, but npure Establishment."* 

This is the judgment of those who have looked upon our 
experiments of evangelism frem without. They have cer- 
tainly, while more advantageous to Christianity than exist- 

» iUssA ; £,> a«d Wnlinsn nf m. Chalmen, vol. ir. ; ami i>3- 
Eajs Ij- IIliGn Miller and others. 
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jng Establishments, "failed to reach the lapsed masses." 
Grreat districts in our large cities are yielding anniially to 
the advances of practical heathenism. Vast regions of our 
country are almost enfjrely destitute of good and efficacious 
religious influences. The chronic impotency and groans of 
religious hoards and aoiaeties of all deiiominatioas of Chris- 
tians may, and should, fill a thinking Christian with both 
distress and anxiety. The comfort of the churches, the 
miserable and unrelieved condition of millions in our land, 
the threatening dangers of Eomanism and infidelity, the 
exceeding littleness of our oontributtons for the kingdom 
of Christ on earth compared with our immense expendi- 
tures for folly and vices and warfare, all demand, in tones 
that seem to ring from the judgment-seat of a Eightcoua 
God, tliat wo should search the Scriptures and find whethei 
God has not taught his Church some method for a great 
pecuniary Reformation. 

The Promised Powek from on Hroir indicates to 

TDB CH0ECII THE WANT OF FINANCIAL MACHINERY 
SUITED TO IT. 

The grand ultimate hope of the Christian Dispensation is 
"the latter rain" of the Holy Ohost, the descent of the in- 
fluences from above which are to water the seed of the Gos- 
pel sown in the world, and "make the wilderness and the sol- 
itary place glad, and the desert rejoice and blossom as the 
rose."* Most glorious hope of this desolate world I This 
will indeed "create new heavens and a new earth," 

How are those infinitely gracious promises to be realized ? 
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There are many who imagine tliat prayer alone i* nece^isary ■ 
01' wlio at least act as if o tli r part tb } h d no li n ti 
do but to pray. But for such exi cotat s and coaluct 
they certainly have no rarrant fr m what Crtd reveals t 
his plana and our du e He make? the xrress co iij.act 
" Bring ye all the t hes to the s ehou and f o e me 
therewith, if I will not open the windows of heaven and 
pour you out a blessing." There is not a promise of any 
one blessing in all the word of God, to saint or sinner, which 
is not founded upon the condition of his faithful employ- 
ment of regular appointed means to obtain it. It is part 
of the eternal purpose of good to develop the faculties, 
capabilities and resources which God eBtruats to him. 

The Chureh must make it her chief businms to advance 
tlie earthly kingdom of her Lord. Her order and member- 
ship are often spoken of as a grani mi(,h uPr\ The Holy 
Spirit is the fire. But fire is of no avail unit s the ma 
chinerybe sound and in place, and thediffaent di,iaitment3 
be properly attended to ; then it wdl accomplish all the 
grand results for which engine and machinery wore de- 
signed. If parts be wanting or defective, if the attendants 
be ignorant or negligent, then the fixe assuredly will die out 
without effect, or else it will burn or esplode the atructure. 
Now a revival of religion in the Church is simply a bestow- 
ment of " power." The beneficial or opposite eharacfcr of 
it^ results must depend upon bow men perform their part in 
applying the power to hallowed ends. The gifts of any 
power may bo an injury instead of a benefit. Even mirac- 
ulous gifts were bestowed upon some unbeliovei's and men 
that were lost. The calculation, the economy, the fiJolily, 
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of men in employments for their own advantage must be 
awakened and put in action to accomplish the salvation of a 
world, in which the mighty influences of the Holy Ghost 
are even now heginning to be felt. 

The apostles were authoriged by the circumstances of the 
age in which they lived to distinguish it by the world-wide 
proclamation, "Behold, now is the accepted time; behold, 
now Is the day of salvation!"* Thus we may say of the 
present. Now is the era when all are again called "to re- 
ceive not the grace of God in vain," and to be "workera 
mth Aim," as the apostles besought the Corinthian Church. 
To be such workers "every one "must give his help, "as God 
hath prospered him," to inerease, train, send abroad and 
Bu,stain the men, and abundantly supply ail instrumentalities 
which are needed to "preach the gospel to every creature." 

The Near AppnoAcn op Christ's Kingdom Necessi- 
tates Obediekce to God's ButB of Giving to 
MEET ITS Wmnts. 

The coming of Jesus Christ to make atonement for an 
was preceded by a grand direct preparation for it among all 
nations. The Greek empire had already planted its civili- 
zation in the great centres of ancient power over the world, 
and had communicated to them the language in which it 
was the Divine purpose to give to mankind the Now Testa- 
ment— that book whieh was to contain the final and complete 
revelations of his will as to our race until the miDennium. 
The Roman empire was contemporaneous with the com- 
ing of Christ. The Romans were law-makers and road- 

'2 Cor. vi. 1,2; 1 Cor. ST i. 2. 
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builders. Tliis was their grand mtHsion. As tlie personal 
teaching of John tiie Baptist was the preparation for the 
teaching of JesuB Chiist, so was the spread of Roman in- 
fluence the preparation for the spread of the gospel of aal- 
■vation to all the world. 

The roads which Eomc built were the greatest and most 
useful monumenls of her vast power. Thej were constraeted 
with fiir greater outlays of labor and expense than anything 
of the kind in modem ages. The prophecies of Isaiah mere 
literally fulfilled as to the leveling of mountains and valleys, 
the straightening of crooked ways, and the making of the 
rough ways smooth.* Some of tho.se magnificent liighwaya 
arc among the wonders of the world until this day, and have 
gone for centuries together without repair. Their vast ex 
cavataons and embankments, their paved bridges, and the care 
with which they were built in four successive courses of stones 
of various sizes, solidified with lime, and the surface covered 
over with blocks of smoothed granite or other hard roek, 
fitted and jointed like our masonry of walls, have been un- 
paralleled in any subsequent age. They were felt to be the 
he.'it exhibition, and most needful agency, of lUiman superi- 
ority. And so they were as speedily as possible con.structed 
< ver conquered countries. In the Forum at Rome stood a 
gilded column t inscribed witji the names of the principal 

* Isa. li. 3-5, and Luke ill. 4-7. 

t The iDcaliun of tho miillorliiM uuitum Is still pointed out by tbe 
guides at Rome. It is just at tbo ncsl end ol tbe rotlva, or tribune, 
iind van the ideiii oentro of Iho oity. Under its shadow were de- 
livered mtiny of tho fpetohes of (he greni Roman orators. Just north 
of it \i!\^ (ho C!ii>ilol. Near it on the cnst was the Mninertinc nrison, 
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roads and the distances to tho chief cities upon the courso 
of eaoli oftlieiu. They were marked by luilestones, frequent 
stone horse-blocks and other conveniences, and buiHIngs 
for military and postal necessities. There were taverns near 
them for travelers. They stretched from one extreme of 
the empire to the other. Their remains are seen to-day 
from Scotland, where the gospel was early planted, in the 
West, to Palestine, whence i(a preachers started forth with 
the power of the Holy Ghost, in the I'last. 

The coming of the kingdom and glory of the Lord Josus 
Christ beholds in the present day a similar swift and mighty 
jireparation. So urgent and vast is it that this one genera- 
lion in which we live has seen the grand railroad systems, 
which now encompass the world ten times as completely as 
ever did the old Roman roads, invented and perfected and 
sfcrcfched over oveiy continent. It has besides seen almost 
eveiy ocean aod sea covered with large and splendidly fur- 
nished vessels propelled by steam. Tens of thousands of 
miles of postal agencies, incomparably more perfect, useful 
and cheap than any that Rome every imagined, link to- 
gether the families and social interests of mankind. And 
the globe is belted by cords, operated by the lightning of 
heaven, which instantly finish from the most distant East to 

JDwhiohit i5 8n.i(1 the xipofllts Peter and Pinil,and other (!hri31i.iii5, 
wcro at times eonlined— n <<nrk and dreiidful plnao, eat eut of Iho 

tory of Butao, but in which ia n strange, deep, still fonnlain whoso 
of euml-ort to mankind. 
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tlic farthest West the gi'cat events of every nation ; a final 
preparation for the annoimcement to all mankind of tliose 
connected with " the coming of the Son of Man." * 

This is a final and most inspiring argument, which can be 
realized hy every one in this day and nation, for the speedy 
cstahlishment of a financial system which shall accord with 
the wants of the kingdom of Christ. It has never yet been 
done. Grod has given us the Kule. The time calls for its 
application without delay. " The kingdom of heaven is at 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PROGRESSIVE REVELATION OF GOD'S 
WILL AS TO CHRISTIAN GIVING 

rpiIE gradual development of doctrine in the Now Tcsfa- 
J-. mcnt, or in the entire word of God, is one of tho fea- 
tures of revelation to which the attention of Christian schol- 
ars has been strongly directed of late years, and upon which 
a flood of new light haa been thrown. 

The Seiiptures contain no complete systematic statements 
as ta the moral government of God in heaven, or of that 
upon earth ; aa to the structure of the stars, or of the king- 
dom of nature in this globe ; as to the history of mankind ; 
as to prophecy ; as to the plan of redemption ; or as to Chris 
tiaa duties. 

The great field of revelation has been divided into three 
parts; which are found in the patriarchal dispensation, tlie 
dispensation of the law, and the dispensation of the gospel. 
The great principles which relate to the incarnation, atone- 
ment and reign of the Lord Jesus Chiiat are opened up to 
manin three differentforms or stages: first, occasionally, and 
but as to their elementary ideas ; second, minutely, specific- 
ally, and with temporal rewards and penalties attached to 
them ; third, in a broader, less definite, and but more 
spiritual 'orm, based upon love to God and to tho souls of 
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III sucii a vmy ia taagH tlio fact that God designed thai 
an utonoraont shodd bo luado for sin by tlie shediiing of the 
blood of tlie Divine Son. First we discern with some dit£- 
cuhy that sacrifices wore instituted when Adam was cast out 
of the garden of innoeepee ; then, nest, the law particular- 
izes all their numerous forma, as types of Christ's suffering; 
then, lastly, Cliriat dies and rises again from the dead, and 
the former precise and severe forms are broken up, to ad- 
vance the Church of a rison Redeemer beyond their pupil- 
age, that it may serve him with more spiritual fidelity, and 
from deeper, more powerful, and everlasting motives of love 
and gratitude. 

In the same way is unfolded the obligation of the observ- 
ance of one day in seven as a Sabbath of holy rest and wor- 
slilp. WiTSt, we see God resting from the creation of the 
world on the seventh day, and several allusions to periodio 
woi'ship in commemoration of it ; yet we do not see the word 
"Sabbath " occm', nor do we read one precept regarding it 
ill all the history of the patriarchal ages down to the giving 
of the kw at Sinai. Under the law, it is most rigidly and 
solemnly defined ; its number is-sct as a sea! upon every di- 
vision of time — on days, months, years and seven times 
seven years; and the violation of it is made punishable 
with death. Finally, in Christ's resurrection from the dead 
on that day, a now and spiritual seal is set upon the Sab- 
bath ; and it becomes joj^ul and glorious as the jiledgc, by 
the risen Creator and Eedeemer of mankind, of the fulfill- 
ment of the promises of comfort, sanetification and happiness 
to the soul, the earnest of a reign of peace on earth, and the 
tign of an eternal rest in heaven. 
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Just £o it is witli tlio ordinance as to pvoporty. The same 
reasons wliicli govern the method in which other important 
relisioiis truth is revealed will be applicable to the revelation 
of this. Like the atonement of Christ, which is the basis 
of the salvation of man, and like the Sabbath, which ia the 
sign and seal of it to the Church, so the ordinance as to 
offerings of money, which are the chief means by which the 
army of salvation ia to he bant forth and supported in the 
subjugation of the world, ia revealed in three successive 
forms or stages. First, in the patriarchal age, we distinguish 
bat occasional and brief references to it — a mysterious royal 
priest, a type of Christ, receives tithes from Abraham ; or 
A Jacob vows a tenth of all that the Lord shall give him 
as a memorial of the covenant made at Bethel Then, 
second, under the Uw the ordinances as to tithes and gifts 
are moat minutely specified, applied to the various sources 
of income, and severe penalties are attached to neglect of 
payment, ei-en to the extent of escommunication or death. 
Finally, in Ciirist, the new and spiritual motives of love and 
gratitude are planted at the foundation of the duty ; a 
mighty pressure is laid upon the followers of God for greatly 
enlarged beneficence in the command to preach the Goapel 
to eveiy creature ; and, in view of the vastly multiplied 
wealth which it was the purjiose of God to bestow on Chris- 
tian nations and people, a greater measure of liberality is 
enjoined, in the duty that every one shall lay by a weekly 
apportionment of his income, and also in the designation of 
the standard of reckoning it, which ia to be " as the Lord 
hath prospered." 

It is most important for lis thorou^'hly to i-tudy and com- 
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lirclicnd the rel itionsliip of tliu leading features of tlio three 
di-:pcn'<ations Mom>'5 enuic nnt to destroy, but to fulfill, tho 
lust rudimenta and printiplLs of revelation made to the 
1 atrinrchs And Chnst came not to destroy, but te fulfill, 
the fuller and clearer revelations of the law. Each takca 
tlic prior found'itiona , he builda another story of the same 
house , the fundamental pnnciplea of each former dispensa- 
tion are applied m a more enlarged, spiritual and effectual 
w ij Thus Pinl reasons often, for instance, in tho verses 
relating to tho support of the ministry. 'Tor it is written 
in the law of Moses, Thon shalt oot muzzle the mouth of 
the ox that treadeth out tho eorn. Does God taVc eare for 
oxen? Or saiih he it altogether for our sokes/ ote Here 
the law of nature, tho law of the old dtsponsation, and the 
princijilcs of the gospel, are [irescntod as the root, the stum 
and the fi-uit of tho .same one plant. And he coniiiaroa 
them in the same chapter to the eonseeutivcness of plough- 
ing and threshing, sowing and reaping in the same field.* 

The New Testament revelation b in itself progressive as 
to the duty of giving money for the kingdom of Christ. 
Pirst we are instructed, in the gospels, as to elementary 
jirinciples presented in the life, the death and the mission 
of "Jesus Christ tho Son of God ;" nest,- in the Acts, as 
to tho illustrations of them in the spirit, labors and aueeess 
of the first preachers of the gospel ; then by the exposition, 
in the epistle to the Bonians, of the nature of justifleation 
by faith in Christ, and its relation to a life of complete 
holiness and consecratioa to him ; and this brings us to the 
epistles to the Corinthians, which ai-o esplanalory of the 
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oiiiinanccs of the Christian Cliiircli. As tlio gospels end 
with the command to preach the gospel to all the worlii ; as 
the Acta end with the labors of Paul at the world's ecuti'c of 
power in Rome ; and as the epistle to the Roman Christians 
ends with exhortations baaed upon the assurance of the uni- 
versal triumphsof the gospel; so does this epistle to the Cor- 
inthians follow up all the teachings as to the ordinanees of 
the Church with this definite and pvaetical one as to the 
pecuniary means by which its heavenly benefits are to bo 
conveyed and dLstrihuted, through human channels and iu- 
strumentalities, among all nations. And this statement of 
the rule is followed by varied warnings and encouragements 
to this great end in other epistles and in the book of Reve- 
lations, which are a sequel to it The whole volume eloscs 
with the terrible pictures by John of the final judgment of 
antiohrisfcian powctt and of mankind and the glorious and 
rapturous ones of the mdlenmum and of heaven. In the 
final state of joy thej that ha\o bten faithful unto death 
receive a crown of life The gifts and ofierings out of the 
self-denials of earth are rocomp^,n^ed with an eternal home 
in that oity whose foundations are garnished with all manner 
of precious stones ; and the twelve gates are twelve pearls ; 
and the city is of pure gold, as it were transparent glass ; 
and the glory of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof.* 

The particular design of this epistle as a corporate part of 
the New Testament was to give instruction in regard to the 
ordinances of the Church. It treats of the functions of its 
ministry and officers; the impropriety of sonic customs 
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ivliiuli Iioiithou converts had introduced into public worshii) ; 
ibu nature of pubiio praj'or; tlte form of the Siieittmont of 
tlio Lord's Supper ; the gixiund of those ordinances, the rea- 
uneetioD of Clirist and of the dead ; and finally the proper 
method of making pecuniary contributions. It is the con- 
cluding purpose of the apostle to found the exhortation to 
Christian zeid, industry and liberjlity, which wo are con- 
sidering, directly upon the certainty of our resurreetion, and 
tlic trial and recompenses of the Judgment Day, It was 
this topic, above all others, which then was the staple of the 
preaching, the hymns, the prayers, the communion esor- 
ci-ses, of the Sabbath day. The resurrection and judgment 
was the one upon which the apostle would most naturally and 
powerfully base the instruction and rule in Kspect tti the 
appropriation and use of money, which is the recompense 
of ail ordinary employments, and the instrumontiility of 
support for the heralds of the gospel. 

'file formula itself, like the decalogue, the Ijord's prayer, 
and the last command of Christ, is wonderfully coniase. 
One of the evidences of the divine origin, wisdom and au- 
thority of a rule which is designed for the instruction of 
the universal Christian Chureh in respect to the collection 
of money for all its diverse and incalculable wants, is the 
brevity and simplicity of it. The complete summary of 
universal and perpetual moral law for mankind was given 
through Moses from Mount Sinai in ten statements, con- 
taining but a hundred and fifty-eight words. The perfect 
model for Christian prayer was stated by Jesna Christ to hia 
disciples in seven sentences of seventy-three words. Thin 
ordinance as to Cluistian f^tcward^^bip in property was wiit- 
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ten by I'aul in one sentence of tLirteen, whieh o 
(raDsktioo fenders in twonty-two words, as follows: 

" Upon the first day of tub week lbe eveuy one of 
you lay by- iltu in store as ood hath prospered uim." 

The most consummate financier in modern ages can add 
nothing to, and take nothing from, this brief rule. It oon- 
tuius eveiy important principle necessary to the accompiish- 
ment of the great end in liew. Al! that is needed is 
simple obedience to it, in ovder to fill the treasuries of the 
ChrjstiaD Church, to secure for the Church that favor of 
God wliich follows from confoimity to his will, and to supply 
means suiEcient to send the Gospel to every creature. It is 
suited to be a complete, abiding and universal rule. It is 
one which should be put upon the walls of every house of 
worship ; which sliould bo written in the memory and heart 
of every professor of relipon ; and which should be tanglit 
to every child that has been consecrated to God in Christian 

Examination of the Form of the Kule, 
An esamjnatioa of the form of the lule whieh is given by 
the apostlt. shows its dLSign to be that Christians hould 
I ractice a method of appropriating to rchgious objicts a 
'iliare of the proaed of all their ordinary hbor which 
fchould have -ome re^ilaiitv both aa to time and amount 
Let us first ob'^.nc the eontust 

I ml has been ttachinj, through the Spiiit of God the 
glonons and wonderful doctrine of the rc&urn,ction of the 
dcid III, thus continue in showm" tin, nocesiari frmis 
of It 111 tliLir hi Ihtrciju. uj hd icd bRthn.n hi, ye 
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stcaJfiiat, unmovable, always aboundmg in the work of the 
Li)rd, forasmuch as your labor is not in vain in the Lord. 
Now concerning the collection for the saints, as I have given 
order f« the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. Upon the 
first day of the week let every one of you lay by him in 
store, as God hath prospered him, that there be no gather- 
ings when I come. And when I come, whomsoever yo 
.shall approve by your letters, them will I send to bring 
your liberality to Jerusalem." The latter verses of this 
passage are in our common English version entirely too 
much dissevered from the first It must be remembered 
that the division into chapters has only existed about ax 
hundred years. The direct connection of duty with doc- 
trine is presented, as the inspired wi'iter dcagncd, by our 
reading the epistle continuously. So Theophylaot* and 
others of the early fitthera represent it : "The apostle, hav- 
ing finished the subject of doctrines and now proceeding to 
treat of moral duties and virtues, leaves the rest and enters 
upon that of (Ae queen of virtties, almsgiving." 

That the Inspired writer designs tills to be an authorita- 
tive and general ordinance is evident, in the first place, from 
its doctrinal connection. 

The rule is introduced by a Greek adverb f translated 
"now." It is more properly aiiii, as it is "continuative;'' 
that is, it takes up and carries on a Hiought which had been 
interrupted, or " marks something added by way of ex- 
planation, example, etc."t In this light it should be kept 
ever before us. The day of the resurrection and judgment 

» Quoted by BLooJiFiEi.n; Wctfiisw SjofpHm. f !«- 

:|: Kodinsom; Gr. Lwiwa if Nqw TwlunieJii. 
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opproaelies to all of us. Lot us always " abouncl in tlie 
work of the Lord," in efforts to save souls whieli with us 
shall give their account upon that day, knowing that our 
"labor is not in vain in the Lord," but tliat "God will 
render to every man according to his deeds." ^'Aiul" in 
contributions of money, wliich are so necessary for the 
spread of tlie gospel and benevolent efforts, according to 
the rule or order which God has given, "even so do;" that 
thus we may give with sufficient liberality and the right aims, 
and that God's blessing may follow the objects for wliich 
our money is expended. 

Then it is manifest, when we consider the persons ad- 
dti5s.sed, that the object is to establish a positive and gen- 
eral rule. The sul " t f CO t 'b f ' f h hi f 
themes in Paul' I h C h Th 
Asiatics of Gala d h h h n V I 
and the Greeks of t n h d h m 
There were emb d Imbhgnles IJw 
As new converts h vil I oed d I d posi 
junctions on many points. This "order" is the peremptory 
topic of the closing chapter ; a special application, suited to 
all the Christian churches, of the Redeemer's " last corn- 
It is sometimes afGrmeJ that the rale was given to the 
Corinthians and Galatians alone. But it is an extraordinary 
claim to make, that a wise and important ordinance should 
be given to one locality ; and its benefits or its obligations 
not be shared in by all others. Tliis is not done with other 
appointments or admonitions. What is addressed by iu- 
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Kpiratioii to ChriKtians at Colossc, or at llome, or at Kphesus, 
every believer unhe^tatingly recognizes as intended for all.* 
Why so scrupulous in thb particular matter ? Surely every 
element of claim upon the purse, or upon the aelf-denial, of 
a Corinthian or Galatian esiats in respect to the duty of 
professed Christians elsewhere ! 

The apostle addresses "every one" of them. So that 
he is laying upon the Corinthians simply the same obliga- 
tions which belong to all classes of mankind ; whether they 
be in one nation or another; the rich or the poor, the 
great or the bumble, the male or the female members. 

A third consideration is that the ordinance was not in- 
tended to meet any temporary emergeoey of the churches of 
GaJaiJa and Corinth. It was in its nature a general ordi- 
nance to the Christian Church ; as fully calculated to bo 
universal and perpetual as were the previous ordinances re- 
garding marriage, or the. Lord's Supper, or the support of 
the Christian ministry. This indeed was to be the divine 
New Testament provision as f« the means of the support of 
the ministry, the functions of whose office the apostle has 
been so largely discussing in these epistles to the Corinth- 
ians. For the want of obedience to this provision of God the 
Church has suffered, and the worid has suffered, beyond all 
conception. Ecligion has either been humiliated by her 

• Thus, says Chbtsostou, to tho Corinthiims ho propoaea the ex- 
ample of the Gnlatinne,- Co the Maoedonians the <ii:amplD of tho 
Ourinthians; tJ> the Romaas thai of the Corinthians and Mnecdoni- 
ana.— 2 Cor. il. 2. Rom. it. 2B. And he enllod attuntion to tho 
conaidoration that the " flaliitiaiia" wore not tho inhahitsint? of 
Olio eitv, but of a largo province. IIomiHiK on I Cor. 
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obligations to the ungoJly civil powers, or ol^io by Lor 
wants and bolplessness. 

It ia a consideration of wciglit in regard to tiie 1 mgui^e 
of the apostle, that the word "coJlection " in the original * 
is not a classical or heathen Greek word It Bigmi e a 
transaction which requires re komng eonsidenhon jtidj, 
ment. It is somethmg which Chnstiins everywhere should 
make a duty and a habiL It has bi,i,n remarked that the 
entire form of the introduction as well ai the aiticle tlu 
before the Greek wori tran&htcd coH^ on inlitates that 
he had spoken before m regard to the matter and tlo 
Coriuthians had now [.trhaps, inquire i how they were to 
carry it forward t This h also the meaning of the m 
stvuetion that he is to lay aside money for oharitahle ob- 
jects. It 13 to bo a regular h s less of the Christian life 
of " every one' 

The blading and universal cl arauttr of the o J nance is 
impressed upon us by a fourth evtdencf that of tl e % Ice 
tion of the verb used m res].e&t to the aj i ointment I 
luive given order t It is a very strong one It is the 
same verb in the oiigmal which k'^nbes the charge of tho 
Lord Jesus to the twelve apostles. When Je'ius had 
made an end of c inittil tg his di'Jciples. It occurs 
four otlier times in the ^osj ds three (imes with leftrence 
to Christ, and onie ti tin, law of tho R man empire 
When Christ heiled Jairus dauthter he imj d I 

them to give her meat He spoke with -vuthonty 11 ll 

t C. F. Klisg, in Z^«se'. Com. 
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tlicy had " laugLeU him to scorn." Again, it is usod twioa 
when enforcing upon the disciples the necessity of submis- 
sion to himself " Doth he [the master] thank that ser- 
vant because he did the things which were commanded him ? 
I trow not. So Ukcwise ye, when ye have done all those 
tilings which are commanded you, say. We are unprofitable 
Bcrvanta." John the Baptist employs it concerning the 
Eoman law, "Exact no more than that which is appointed 
you." In other pordons of the New Testament the word 
.a used as a verb or noun in the same sense. Thus, of civil 
power ; ' ' Whosoever resisteth the power, resisteth ihe ordi- 
nance of God." It cannot be questioned that the apostle 
Pau! designed the rule he was about Ui lay down to be a 
special, authoritative, binding ordinance of a penal nature 
in the Church, and to be a ground of judgment before the 
bar of Uod, He employs the verb of the original four 
times in this epistle. As to matters relating to divorces: 
"So ordain I in all the churches." As to ministerial 
support: "Even bo Imth the Lord ordained, that they 
which preach the gospel should live of the gospel." As to 
the Lord's Supper : "And the rest will 1 set in order when 
1 come." And in the ordinance as to ^ving, which is be- 
fore us: " Concerning the collection for the. churches, as I 
Wue given order to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye." 
These all are "ordinances" bini^ng upon the Christian 
Church at large. Each has its penalties and its rewards — 
if indeed we can attach the idea of reward to that which is 
of tlie nature of law, and duty, and where it is all of 
"grace" that wo stand and have hope of the glory of God. 
Then it in of vital iicpoitancc to each of us that wc do not 
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fail in keeping Hits one, and lose tlio great lik^sin:;'; of 
obedience, or reap the puniahmont of neglect. 

Finally, the effect of the rule, " that there be no gather- 
ings when I come," is worthy of thoaghtfol consideration. 

Having compendioady and clearly stated the rule, the 
apostle adds ia this hrief sentence the reason for hia laying 
it down. He was determined that no extraordinary gather- 
ings in money should be made during hia vi'-it to Coimth. 
The great wisdom of this course is discerned when we ob- 
serve the character of the people, the condition of the 
Church, and the objects he had in view. The second 
epistle, written periiaps a year subsequently, contains nu- 
merous references to the rule and throws much light upon 
ite workings. We learn that among his objects were these 
important ones ; to prevent ecclesiastical constraint in giv- 
ing ; to check giving from temporary impulse ; to inspire 
Christians to give in due measure ; and to remove grounds 
for wrong imputations aa to the motives of the ministry and 
officers of the chureh. These are objections and obstacles 
which the ministiy encounter everywhere, and always must 
continue to meet, especially in new fields of labor, where 
their motives are not nnderstood,- and they are personal 
strangers to the iieople. Indeed under all circumstances of 
the Church it is most important to detach collections of 
money from personal considerations connected with the 
agents who present claims for them, and to make them a 
matter of conscienee before God. 

The conclusion to which a thorough examination of the 
form of till? rule, and the part of Scripture immediately 
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lelatucl to it, leads us is : that thu iiisjtired wnt«f intended 
to lay down a final ordinance, authoritative and perpetual, 
like those upon other points of church order and disoipjino, 
and ijeculiady important to the growth and power of the 
Chuiiih amidst the gentile nations of the earth. 

Sl'jimary of Instructions Contained in the Divine 
IteLE. 

We lake up this divine rule of the New Testament 
Church to examine the character of the instructions which 
it has pleased the great and ever blessed Head of the Chuio]! 
to give for the guidance of ita members in this moat im- 
portant matter. 

'" Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay 
by him in store as God hath prospered him." 

We easily separate the leading points into four heads. 
Christian giving is ; 

I. A weekly religious duty ; 

II, Of universal obligation ; 

IIL By acta of personal consecration and donation ; 

IV. According to some definite and, with tlie blessing of 
God, enlarging proportion of the income. 

Let ua make it our chief effort and prayer, as Christians, 
in a matter relating to the sen-ice of God and aficcting 
greatly the honor of his Church, to obtain light upon it 
from the great sources which he has given us, in the teach- 
ing of the New Testament, in the preparatory and typical 
appointments of the Old Testament, and in the interpreta- 
tions which the Christiana of the earliest, and on the whole 
the brightest, centuries of the C'liurch put upon them. 
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THE SPIRIT OF A PRIMITIVE CIIBISTIAN SAB- 
BATH: ITS WORSHIP AND INSTRUGTIONS. 

OUil FIRST great topic, tbe command that Christian giv- 
ing shall be made "ONTUE PIKST DAY OF THE WEEK " 
— that IB, a wedth) religious (liif,y — opens before us the giund 
motivea and the occasion of it If tJiese motives can bo 
made plmn to the Christian mind, and this occasion shown 
to be divinely appointed and to be practically the wisest and 
most efficient airangenient possible for the end in view, the 
most important purpose of this volume will bo accomplished. 
There are two lights in which we may study this appoints 
ment. We may consider the power of the spiritual motives 
and usefulness of the reli^ous opportunities aifoi'ded by the 
Sabbath, and we may look at the subject in a purely seailtir 
aspect. Lot ua take it up now in the former of these lights, 
the spii'itual and religious. 

The WoEsniP of a Primitive Curistian Saiidatii. 
The primitive Christians had one supreme idea of the 
Lord's day, that it was a grand and joyful festival. It was 
the great animating centre, Uie warm and vigorous heart of 
their religious lif& They celebrated it with every suitable 
expression of enjojment and method of eommunicatjng en- 
joyment to other ^ 
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Lot us bring this conception clonrly lieforc our minds by 
contrasting the original SabbutL of the Church with later 
methods of the ohsen-anee of the day. 

It was not a sensual Sabbatli, like that of the corrupted 
Christian churches. The Roman Church* retains the one 
most distinguishing element of the primitive Sabbath in lier 
efforts to make it a festival of enjoyment, or, at least, of 
excitement ; but its liveliest element is wanting. The an- 
cient spirituality is lost. Tiie music, the prayers, the entire 
sentiment, of a Eomanist Sabbath are in their essence sen- 
sual. They possess enough of the original conception to 
make them powerfully fascinating. The thiilling musio, 
the pasdonate liturgies, the sublime architecture, the glow- 
ing and splendid paintings, the rich and gorgeous apparel 
of the priesthood, completely carry away the senses of the 
multitude. The emotions created arc intense. Women 
faint under their power. Nothing on earth which is of 
oaitli so powerfully moves the soul, carries the whole nature 
captive aud inspires love, admiration, zeal, willingness to 
give, suffer and dare all things for the sake of the ro- 

But the effect is to sensualize the nature. The Roman 
Catholic Sabbath morning makes the Roman Catholic Sab- 
bath afternoon and evening; and that is the time of the 
finest operas and dramalie entertainments of the week, of 

^ Tlie sumo may be said of the other nneient ehurchee with wtioh 
Amcricnn renders generaDj are not bo familiar. Tho Greek Church 
worship has many polnta of resemblance lo tho Romiin. The Kus- 
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the grandest military parados, of "festive" social eatcr- 
tainiacnta, tif esciting exhtbitioos for the multitude, such aa 
bull-fights and boar-fights and cock-fights, and the wild and 
passionate scenes of the numberless resorts and establish- 
ments for gambling. This is the education which benumbs 
the spiritual sense of sin, which makes the bandit ; or which 
suggests an ascetic, that is still also a sensual, remedy, and 
makes the monk and the nun. All the social and political in- 
stitutions of a people are thus shaped and colored, as a cas- 
tle or palace is conformed to the rock or eminence on which 
it is built, by the character of thia foundation. 

Nor was the original Sabbath austere. When the Swiss 
conscience, looking down from the Alpine refiiges from 
persecution and strongholds of freedom, saw the grossness 
and criminality of liomanLsm laid low by the great uprising 
of the sixteenth century, how natural was it for the chaste 
Reformed Church and her children in Scotland and Eng- 
laiid to become severe. The sternness, the plainness, the 
inflexibility, the chilly rigor of an old Presbyterian or Puri- 
tan Sabbath, 0, how much they have to excuse them when 
we consider that they were tlie girding on of strong and rough 
raiment, the grasping of the iron-shod staff and the dull 
lantern, and the preparation of nourishing food and strong 
cordials by brave men and women who left the dance and the 
laughter to go out and save the people who were perishing 
in the darkness and storm. 

Nor far less was the primitive Sabbath the inane and 
]>Iacid modem day, displaying itself in pretty feathers and 
silks, amused with the hai-monics of a musical quartette, 
Binipering over a inous lecture on science or domestic duties 
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a lib li 1 f r tli<! tliunduia of tlie AI- 

m gl 1 nvi n tf d ng men from the cto?'^ of 

(1 nd p ting a cl 1! nto the contnbution box 

w 1 p 'icnta I ff rt f ChriBtonclom fur tlio salva- 

n h Jd fmlln f ur race fiom eternal damn i- 
nl 11 

No ! Wc have come to the close of this order of things, 
to another of the revolutionary eras of the world ; one hke 
the deluge, hke the day of Mosea, like the day of Christ. 
We have reached the time for the reinstatement of the 
Christian Sabbath. 

It is of great importance t« the Christian Church ia this 
new "iulluess of times," that wo inform ourselves as to 
what the Christian Sabbath is. We read often of a Euro- 
pean " Continental Sabbath," of a " Scottish Sabbath," or 
of aa "American Sabbath." The good or objectionable 
features of each, its advantages or its perils, are depicted. 
But there is only one concern to the minds of the sons of 
God, who believe that "of his own will begat he them with 
the word of truth," that "the Spirit of truth" "will guide 
them into all truth," who profess the creed that "the word 
of Gfod which is contained in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments is the only rule to direct us how 
we may glorify and enjoy him."* What, then, is the scrip- 
tural and original Christian Sabbath? What were its spirit, 
its worship, and its duties ? 

TnE Ideal taken prom the ORE.iT Jewish Festivals. 
The ideal of the primitive Christian Sabbath was obtained 

* Jtts. i. 13. Juha xvi. 13. Skarter CalecMam, Qacst, 2. 
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from tlie great festivola of tho Jews, Tlic gvcat fuasls of 
tlio wave offering of the first sheaf, of I'cntccost, or tho 
feast of weeks, and of tabernacles at harvest, a!I of tliem 
^■pes of blessings procured through a rifien Saviour, were 
appointed of God for tho first day of tho week instead of 
the seventh ; tliis would suggest what was the purpose of 
the Lord as to the day. Tho Jewish Sabbath had much 
that was joyful in it, but niuch also tha,t was legal and 
severe. The Son of God, he wlio " made the worlds " and 
was "the brightness" of "the glory" of the Godhead, 
siudi "I am the Light of the world." It was anideafre- 
quently expressed by the apostles that the ooming of Jesua 
Christ into this world of chaos and darkness was like the 
voice which at the first said, " Let there be JIglit and there 
was light." This thought connected itself with the Divine 
worship of the Sabbath when it was changed to the first 
day of the week, and was designated " the Lord's day."* 
It is one which gave great joy to the hearts of the early dis- 
ciples. It is found in the few remains of their writings 
which yet exist. One of the personal disciples of the apos- 
tle John, Ignatius, was bom in Syria. The apostle ap- 
pointed him, in the year C7, pastor of the great missionary 
church of Antioch, where he hved forty years until his mar- 
tyrdom. Ignatius wrote thus inoneof hisepistles: t "They 
who were brought up in these andent laws came nevenhe- 
less to newness of hope, no longer observing the Sabbaths, 
but keeping tho Lord's day— in which our life also is sprung 
up by him," He warned them against Jewish ideas of tho 

»ncb.i.2,3. Johnviii. 13i i. I. 2 Cur. iv. B, Kpv. i. 10. 
t EphlU to ilagucHoas, is. and s. 
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Cluistkn reUgioii. "Ijay aside," said lie, "the old, and 
Si3ur, and evii leaven," and he ye changed into the new 
ieavoa, wliivh is Jesus Christ We at once see how from 
these prindplos it came to pass that the Ciiristian worship 
of the Sabbath should copy those chief feasts which we are 
told the former Israel oft«n kept " with great ghdness, and 
tlio Levites and the priosta praised the Lord day by day, 
Kinging with loud Instrunionts to the Lord," After them, 
the worshipers wei-e "sent into their tents glad and merry 
in heart for the good which the Lord had showed unto his 
people." They "made them days of feasting and joy and 
of sending portions one to another and gifts to the poor."* 
Tliese great festivals were imitated as to their most imports 
ant features in the Lord's day of the early Christians. 

Descriptions ky Writers op that Age. 

The sore persecutions of the early Cliristians were like a 
dark cloiid which yet reflected back light to distant places. 
They were forced to make public defences and explanations 
of their practices, which are most instructive and precious 
to US now. Two of these defences were written by Justin 
Blartyr, a Greek by parentage, who was born at Sychar in 
Samaria, only twenty years after the death of the last apos- 
tle, John. Ho became a Christian and wrote several books, 
which are yet estant, against idolatry, or esplanatoiy of his 
religion. In his first Apology, addressed to the emperor 
Antoninus Pius, he gives an account of the way in which the 
Christiana then Kopt the Sabbath. lie says : 

"Tliose of «s who have the means assist all who are in 

*■ 3 OifiB. .^sx, 21 i vii. 10. E.-,lliot il, 23. 
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want ; and in all our oblations we bless the Maker of all 
things through his Son, Jesus Christ, and through tho Holy 
Ghost. On the day which is called Sunday there is an as- 
sembly in the same place of all those who live in the cities, 
or in the country districts. The reconls of the apostles, or 
the writings of prophets, are read as long aa the time will 
allow. When the reader concludes, the presiding minister 
gives oral instruction. Tlien we all rise and offer up our 
prayera. When we have concluded our prayer, bread is 
brought in, and wine and water. The presiding minisler 
again in the same way offers up prayera and thanksgiving 
with his utmost power, and the people espi'ess their concur- 
rence by saying Amen. 

" There is then a distribution and a partaking, by every 
one, of the elements used in the supper; and to those who 
are not present they are sent by the hands of the deacons. 
Those who are in a prosperous condition, and wish to do so, 
then give what they will, each according to his judgment. 
What is eolleoted is placed in the hands of the presiding 
minister; who asasts with it orphans and widows, and such 
as from sickness or any other cause arc in distress ; and he 
grants aid to those who are in bondage, to Btrangers from 
afiir, and, in a word, to all who are in need. 

"But Sunday is the day on which we all hold our com- 
mon assembly, because It is the first day on which God, 
when he changed darkness and matter, made the world , 
and the same day on which Josus Christ our Saviour rose 
from tho dead. For on the day before the (iioraan) Saturday 
he was crucified, and on the day after it, which is Sunday, 
ho appeared to his apostles and disciples, and taught them 
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tliiso thiiigM which we iiave presented to you for your con- 
sideration." 

To get as clear an idea as possible of a primitiye CKtistian 
Sabbath, which is most necossary to the object which we have 
now before us, let us look at the picture of it in another 
of the ancient Apologies, that of Tertullian, mho was born 
at Carthage within sixty years afi:«r the time of the death of 
the apostle John. He thus describes, in the earliest Chris- 
tian writings wliich we have in the Latin language, the 
wir^h p whith the hLjthcn ~,o gro»]y nii=repre6inted " We 
Clui'it ina— united in one Vjdj by our common faith wor 
ifliip ind hope — meet foi prajei in which we aa it were, 
tikL the kingdom of huivi,n by a Molcnet, grateful to 
Ul 

We asaeuiblc il=0 for receiving instruction, warning and 
cshortation from the Divine word whereby we nourish our 
fa,ith, animate our h le establish oui confidence anl stir 
up ourselves by cieiy argument to the irattiio of good 
works. On these occasion discii line is administered with 
all solemnity, and the censures pronounced on lifendirs aro 
regarded as anticipating the judgment to come. 

" Every one puts somet&ing into the pu6fic stoci once a 
month, or when he pleases, and according to his ability and 
inolination, for there is n mjul these p dp ts 

are applied, not to the nd Ig n e f app t but n a d 
of the poor, orphans, th a^ d tl h (w eck d th ] 
secuted, and for burj-ing tl d d 

"Then follows a supper afat f 1 (j tan nte t u 

iiicnt for the sensual, but a refioshmcnt to the 1 o J '^ 

' Ajjutoaci., c. 33. 
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the needy. To this sujiper we do not at down till wo Juyq 
previously tasted the pleasure of prayer to God ; we sup in 
the recollection that God may be worshiped in the night sea- 
son, and we convereo with the consciousnesa that he hears us. 
Praise succeeds, and the whole is concluded with prayer." 

In our study of those and other sketches of the primitive 
Christian Sabbath, which are given more or less in dolail, 
there rise to oar mind tho prominent features of the wor- 
ship which was celebrated upoa it. 

The Jotful Chaeacter op the Prlmitive Worship. 

The chief joy of tho day was its fervent devotional eser- 
oisea. It was the day which the Lord Jesus hallowed by his 
Buccossivo appearances after his resurrection, when their 
"hearts burned" with the emotions of his personal com- 
mmiications. It was the day when amidst their assembly 
"in one place" the fiery baptism of the Holy Ghost de- 
scended,* and they were like "men full of new wine.' 
"We celebrate Sunday," said Tortullian, "as a joyful day. 
On the Lord's day we think it wrong to fast or to lined in 
prayer." 

Let the reader try to conceive of the sctisatiiins of a new 

•Olshidsen, on Acts ii. 1, aaje: "As the Clmroli lias qnilo 
rightly fisBd the day of tho Rodeemer's death upon. Friday, al- 
thoagh the Passover hcgaa on Thnredaj evening at six o'cloolt, 
BO also has it with eqnal propriety fiied tho first Pentcoost upon 
the day whiuh oecurrod exactly seven wcelis after tho resurrec- 
tion. . . , Undoubtedly the Jewish Pentecost in the year of oar 
Lord'! death began at sis o'clock in the evening when the Sabliath 
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convert from heathenism who first realizes the indescribiibie 
ereatncss, and glory, and happiness of the revelation that 
there is one " true God, the living God, and an everlasting 
King," and that he is permitted to call him "m^ God," 
"wliieh keepeth covenant and mercy with them that love 
him." Then he may be prepared to celebrate like the first 
Christians that glorious ict of creation, of which the Sab- 
bath IS the Giorlastmg memonal, wliioh caused the angelio 
witjicsae'! the mommg stara ' to sing together, and the 
sons if tied ti =hout for joy * Then may he realize the 
happiness ot those who e\en amidst hunger and nakedness 
and in tribulation, lovmgly trust day by day for ' ' daily bread ' ' 
to their " Father in heaven." The " hallelujahs " of the 
closing psalms of David or Ezra, will inspire him with a rap- 
ture which he never before knew. 

" Praise ye him, all hia (mgels ! 

Proi9e je hiio, nil hia hosts ! 

Praiao yn him, Ban and moon ! 

Proise him, all y« stars of light !'■ 
"Kings of tho earth, nnJ all people ; 

Princes, and all judges of the earth ! 



" Let evcf jthing that hath breath praiao the Lord t 
Praise JO the Lord!" 

The Sabbath was above ail other employments a day of 
priuse to Christ, the Son of God, tho Hilefesiah, who " made 
peace through the blood of his cross," tho risen and as- 
cended King and Head of " things in earth and tliingp in 
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heaven." "The word of Cliiist dwelt in them richly, in all 
wisdom; t^nehiDg and ltdmonitihing one another in paalma 
and hymns and spiritual songs; singing with grace in their 
hearts to the Lord."* 

The heathen noticed this distingui^hmo worship Tlio 
philosopher Plinyt described the Chri'^tiana as tlioae who 
" affirmed that the whole of their fault or error lay in this, 
that they were wont to meet together on a stated day, be- 
fore it was hght, and sing among themBelves by tiims a 
hymn to Christ as God." The following versea are a trans- 
lation of part of a hymn, the earliest we possess, which is 
found in the writings of Clement of Alexandria : 

" Sliopherd of teniler joatli, 
(j aiding in love anJ truth, 

Throagh devious wnys ; 
Christ our triiiaiphimt King 1 
Wo eomo thy nome to sing. 
And bore our children bring. 
To shont tbj priiiao, 
" Evor be tbou our Guido, 
Our Shepherd and our pride, 

JoBus ! tbou Christ of God ! 
By tbo poronninl word, 
Lead UB where thou bast trod, 
MuliG ouc fuith strong. 

Sonnd wo (by praise on high. 
And joyful siug. 
s Col. i. 12-20; iii. 10. 
t Letter to Trajun. 
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Infants, nml Ihcglnd throng, 
Who to thy Oharoh belong. 
Unite and swell the song 

Joyful singing and praise slioutd cerCainly occupy a mucli 
larger share of our Sabbath worship. Tlie fervent Mora- 
viaiis and other German Protestants sometimes aecompanj 
it not alone with the organ, but also mth trumpets and 
brass instmments, which impart a peculiarly melodious and 
inspiring effect. 

Christ has said, "As my Father hath sent mo, so send I 
you."* Every Christian therefore felt himself and herself 
to be "a missionary," one sejif and delegated fo help in 
some way to save a lost world ! The Sabbath then wa.s a, 
day of ardent prayer for missionary success, and of triumph 
on account of the mighty victories which wore continually 
announced through the outpouring of the Holy Ghost upon 
city after city, and nation after nation ; following fo the dis- 
tant West and East the Koman arms with conquests infi- 
nitely more beneficial to the world, which caused joy to the 
angels that are in heaven. 

The Sabbath was, upon the faith of God's covenant and 
word, regarded aa a sacred pledge of a millennium on earth 
and rest in heaven to the bodies and spirits of the faithful 
— the coming "rests" and "sabbatisms."t The very an- 
cient epistle attributed by many to Barnabas says J that ' ' in 
BIS days — that is, in six thousand years— ^hall all things be 

« John X. 31. 

t Hob. iv. 9. ILcv. xlx. Ifi. Bora. viii. 21. 

t a,<S. EpK XV. 
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aeoomplished. And wliat is tVm that lie saith, 'And lie 
rested the seventh day?' He meaneth this, that when 
his Son shall come, and abolish the Beason of the wieked 
one, and judge the ungodly ; and shall change the sun, and 
tJie moon, and tlie stara; then he shall gloriously rest on 
that seventh day," Tiieir iilea,- of the dates of these great 
events were uncertain and even confcradiotory ; hut of this 
they were ccrtiiin, and in this they triumphed, that Jesus 
Christ iJionld be " King op kings and Lord of lords," 
and that the creation "shall be delivered from the bondage 
of coriupljon into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God." 

If tlie Sabbatic memorials and hopes so greatly animated 
the prayer, and piaises, and songs of the pnmitne Chris 
tians, huw much more should they swUI with jo\ ours, to 
whom the glories of " the ktter day ' are so much more 
ncarl Tiie wonderful extent to wlitch the BCitnce of music 
has been cultivated hy the present generation is one " earn- 
est" of the promise, "my servants shall sing for joy of 
heart;" " with the voice together shall they sing, when the 
Logo shall bring again Zion."* We have perfected in- 
strumentsf of music. We have taught the young children 
of Christendom to sing. We have gathered the sweetest 
melodies from cveiy land, many of which before were in the 
service of the devil.l We behold the heavenly power of 

SIga.lsT. 14; lii. 8. 

t The piano intoreats us na the moEt advanced of tbc improve- 
mcnta, traoeablo throngh the intervening ages, of the origin.il hnrp 
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sanctified music conqunriiig the dcbasecl masses of Scotland 
and Ireland and England. Just so have we also seen it 
melt the hearts of the heathen in foreign fields of lahor. It 
will be, when fully made an instrument of the Holy Spirit, 
a chief one among the mighty means of filling the earth 
with " the glory of the Lord." Joyful praises are the best 
w J tj miki. Gol D will 1 e djne on earth a^ it la done m 

The Tnithutwij Oi a CiiuisTiVN Slbbatii 
An mtell "Lnt hetthen who hta picked up a histoiical 
condition of Christianity out of the gospels distrilutcl 
! \ mis^ionar o in visiting a Chnst an countrj is snr 
1 I Ld to observe a grent diff renie lotw un the methods 
f I I g !« in&tructi n 1 la ti el now and th i'* pur^u^'d ly 
I m whom we claim to he thi, divino tnd -di wise Teacher 
Iict us go bi(,k to the New Testament and esaminc tl is 
n del It will enable ua to conwive of the methods whith 
h di?oi|le3 folbwed who^e labors concerted the civilized 
worli to the Chri'tiin faith 

Example op Jesus as a TEAcnEH. 

Jesus iived and taught like one who had come to deliver 

a momentously important message to men, wherever he 

agencies of pleasuro, but eomo are from tbe Afrioana of the South 
and from the dnrk racea of heathen lands. The palanquin-boarcr, 
ot coolie, in India, sometimes surprises the Christian stranger by 
bursting out with the air of our child's hjmn, " I want to be nn 
nngol." It ia originally that of a Uindustoni loTo-song, the BOrda 
of ivbleh bc;!in thuj vihm (r.insl.itcd, "There camo a Mngul wo- 
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cQuld reanh tlieiii, and to pity and relieve them to the ut- 
most in tlie little while before he would go away to return 
thus no more. He paid little respect to localities, to edifices, 
and (fl forms ; ho pursued the lost sheep by the seaside, on 
the mountains, in the eomfield, amidst the abodes of pain 
or the haunts of Hnnara. His tiermons were only at times 
theological in structure; but they espoundod largely the 
wrilten woni. Their language was simple as a little child's. 
He drew illustrations which would interest the common peo- 
ple from all their employments, and fised the truth in their 
minds by striking parables. His miracles were lessons, and 
evidences, by which he addressed also their eyes, their touch, 
and their wants and appetites. The form of bis discourses 
was most ofhin conversational ; like that of the instructions 
of tho other (greatest teachers of mankind as Socrates, Con- 
ft m^ 01 Bull) J and he encouraged que tions and an 
swuf Their aim was pomti.d ici onil tending to imme 
diite volition action and re ults He made it a great and 
c^cntal part of his mi 'Jion to exhibit specimens ff its 
proper fruit by the side if the need and the rort which ho 
sflu ht to rniuu) men t take and to piojieate then, 
fori. It wia that he healed the ^icl and gavi- sight to 
the bhnd rest red thuir 1 earing to the denf irapartel 
&! ccch f tho dumb and bestowed food ui n the liun 

Ju f what J "ius did the apostles and di-^iples copied 
So did also SLveral succeedmg generatnns of Chri'.tim'j 
It was (lis jnetcil Christunity and th i prcacl ing 
which oierame ciery olatacle to its progress Is it too 
n id t tiat if t hU I 1,71 1 rsi^cr 1 in th gos 
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li«l wdiiM I'lTifr liofiire this time have oviircouK; all tlm pow- 
ers of the world? 

The public duties of the Sabbath day were performed at 
various times of the day. Pliny says: "They separated 
and came together again." Those duties which came kter 
clustered ahont the communion of the Lord's Sapper, and 
tlio cgnpi, or "feast of charity," and the esercise of the 
duties connected with them. 

It would tie a natural thought to Paul, in shaping an 
epistle to a church, sach as that to the Romans, or Ephe- 
sians, or Colossians, to conform the order of subjects some- 
what to th'it which was familiar in the exercises of a Chris- 
tian Sabbath An eptstle of his may thus be to us the 
representation of 'wth a holy day in the apostolic age. 
We trace suocessn elj m it the abundant prayers and praises, 
the doetnnul instruction the pi-aotical exhortations, and 
the closing inlividual salutations^ and communications. 

K.Ml'LOiMENT OF Si Mi4Y AbTEltN'OON AXD EVENING. 

This lrinj,i us to th consideration of a subject which is 
verj important to the Christian Church of this age : What 
i.s the proper employment of Sunday afternoon and even- 

T the earlj Chr st an^s th s wv* the ost pract callv do 

1 h f 1 part of the d V to ( I n now t ii the oi i o 

e It s now a 1 on t the mo n ng worsl { Or 

flD hour i poju! r nail | t nnthle ftenei It 

■lUe led w th wsl tanco b t n hers In •«) e 

1 1 es th 1 1 u b I MI 1 1 

!m en r I t r II 1 1 c 1 n n a 1 
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cussions as to what to clo with Sunday afternoon. Some of 
the most escellent ministers have seriously con^dercd and 
spoken of the propriety of dropping the second puhlic ser- 
vice, and turning the time to as much advantage as possible 
in the Sabbath-school, ia ^niily religious duties, and in 
private religious exercises. But Ood hath provided some 
better thing for us. " This is the day which the Lord hath 
made : we will rejoice and be glad in it." * If the founders 
of our faith are worthy to be accepted as our guides, it is 
manifest that the Sabbath aflernoon and evening are the 
fitting times for the conmderation of the great practical du- 
ties of Christianity, and for some measure of performance 
of them. 

ArPEOrKiATE Themes. 
Our subject at present is the instruction of the Christian 
Sabbath. Lot us suppose a pastor to be tlioroughly im- 
bued with the spirit of Jesus Clirist and of the apostles and 
sincerely desirous, for the glory of Christ, for the spread of 
the gospel in all the world, and for sinning and suffering 
men's sake, thoroughly to awaken and educate his con- 
gregation to pray and work and ^ve ; then how boundless 
the range and variety of topics suitable, if intelligently and 
spiritually presented, for Sabbath afternoon exercises. How 
many are there that he may, with God's help, turn to the 
most practical "charitable" ends. 

1. There are scripture themes. The gloiy of God as the 
Creator of all. The glory of the kingdom of Cliri'it. Tlio 
lifeof Christonearth. The ofiiees of Christ Theatonement 
of Christ. The pcisonality, offices, and influences of the 
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Holy Spiiit, Tho Uii-uo UiMiJUusatioiis. Tliu willeunium. 
The providence of Qrod over the human race. The proph- 
ecies collectiyely; in particular books; those referring to 
different lands; to particular subjects ; modem fulfillment. 
Missionary influence of Judaism, The ten commandments. 
The lives and labors of different apostles. Topics of the 
Ii0rd"s Prayer. Tlio Lord's Supper. Baptism. The apos- 
tolic commission, Scriptnre lessons on objects and uses of 
money. The divine rule for ^viag. Dangers of covctous- 
ncss, illustrated from Bible history, etc. The Judgment 
DM,y, grounds of trial and final awards. 

2. General eccUs'iastiixd topics. Church history. Origin 
and purposes of the several departments of Ohurch work ; 
collateral fields of effort connected with each of them ; bear- 
ing of each on the great deagns of the lledeemer's king- 
dom ; relations of Chureh courts to raising up laborers and 
spreading the gospel; duties of members, tr^ning and 
Pl)irit of workers for Cliristian purposes. Enterprises of 
other branches of the Christian Church. Consecration and 
oraployment of money and property ; vital importance of 
prayer in accomplishment of all good. 

3. Various classes in the church. Parents. Sabbath and 
other teachers and schools. Elders. Deacons. Different 
associations for congregational work. Offieera. Duties, priv- 
ileges, and opportunities of women. Olwms of the ministry 
upon young men. Baptised children. Duties of business 
men. Eesponsibilities of professional men, and need of 
the world for Christiaa men of each class at home and 
abroad. 

4. PiAiticuhir ohjeds needing co-operation. Characfcr, 
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cironmsfaiiccs and wants of i>articu!ar classca of sooioty, or 
fields, or nations. Cliums of temperance societies; total 
abstinence. Duties tflwavd the suffering; the blind, mutes, 
imbeciles, the insane ; the aged ; asylums, reform-schools, 
poor-houses. Prisonera. Seamen. Keligious preas. 
Special emergencies. 

6. lielaktl flicmes. Roligioiw cnijs of van'oua sciences. 
Christian eommcree. Lessons of passing events in the 
world. 

iNlT.ItEST OF TUB PEOPLE. 

To make thoac meetings more intcrci^ting and profitaUc 
the afisiatancc and co-operation of the Jay members of the 
Church should be judiciously called in ; "if any one hath a 
lisalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, 
halh an infer|'ietafion r let all things be done unfo edifying." 
Tlic gifts and knowledge of many may bo used in eorao form 
or other, to the advantage of the church and themselves. 

One of the profoundcrt Ic^^otis of our Loi'd's earttdy 
ministry lay in liLs treating oli] and young alike in a mcthoa 
w h w d w -ym p- 

p h n se d see hdd W h ula 

a'«dfi dd mm m 

ca d mmndpn tab 

m g b m n cad 

nbbodh d dwh 

and 00 re p d T! m y 

wee d ti m ca 
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If tliirty years is tlio avcriigo of Immon life, two thiixls of 
eath gpneration are yet in tlidr minority ; tlicy are the uiott 
impressible, and the purest and best part of the generation ; 
the part who are coming into action as the rest are going 
ouL It ia of immense consequenee then to make the 8al>- 
bath tell with greatest effect, Id all its appointments and 
efforts, upon tliat preponderating and most important ma- 

HiKTs FROJi TirE Month Lv Concert. 

The manner id whieh the " Monthly Concert of I'raycr 
for Missions" has been observed, when made really effective, 
affords some profitable hints as to the best way for a ehuroh 
to spend the Sabbath afternoon. 

The Monthly Concert lias fulfilled il.s design ; a very im- 
l>oi tant one in the initial «tage of Cliristian missions. But 
it could not bo universal or pe manent for several reasons. 
The object was limited— co^er n" but one of the range of 
Clnisluai) and ecclesiastical cl u s Suflic ent instruction and 
variety could not he provided for in tl e esereisea. The 
hour commonly appointed on a we 1. daj apparently de- 
tached it as an act of worship and duty from the organic 
and essential work of the chuicli. The persons taking part 
in it usually were comparatively few in number; and they 
wore not tliose who most needed to be taught and incited. 
The young and the indifferent portion of the people were not 
reached. 

The true Sabbath afternoon escrciscs of a congregation 
should possess the spirituality, the freedom, the illustrative 
character, the occasional addresses and prayers fi-ora the lay 
members, the practical tone, the money contributions, of the 
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Monthly Concert. Dut it sliould bo the Monthly Conceit 
greatly oiilarged in its scope, infused with a lilb tliat shall 
iuterest and stir every class and age, made far more prac- 
tical iu its aims, lifted into complete eomniunioii with ull 
the great aims of the Chui-oh, and glorified with a nobler 
and uioie joyous worship of Christ. 

The Urand End of All. 
The grand end, to which all else should canform, and by 
which ul! the Sabbath services of every kind should be iii- 
epircd, ia the honor of the Lord jESua Christ. One be- 
nolds, in approaching an island of the Pacific or Eastern 
seas, and even while at a great distance from it, the vol- 
canic mountain to which it at first owed its existence, Tlie 
magnificent giay peak seanii,! by its eruptions stands 
far above ali thi, lIouIs It la supposed to lie inhabited 
by the gods It n the supreme objLLt of atti action tt 
every eye by dny Its fire if id action lights the whole 
heavens in the night ^^hen the sun beiomes hjt the 
clouds gather round it without reaching its summit and 
form a white and fir =pioahiig umbrella that shi^Iters the 
people who li\L upon it lopes The ^ulors tosael ibout 
by the winds and wa\es, maki. it the great mark bj whii,h 
to guide their course wherever thoy go. Now all this, and 
infinitely more — Omnipotent Creator, Scarce of all life and 
joy and comfort, the GuiJe to our spirits tossed in the 
storms of life, our King, our Gk)d, onr All— is Jesus Christ. 
Every duty of the Sabbath of his appointment, should esalt 
him, and tend to extend the blessings of his reign over tho 
hearts of men. Yes, every act and word and thought of 
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every day also, should be siich as become creatures who live 
by Ills goodness, mercy and gr.icc; and who must so live for 
uver and for ever. 

TiiK Three Poweus that will Conquer the Wokld. 
And now, to keep eieai'Iy before \is the practical ends of 
this volume, let us reiuembor that the chief ways in which 
we arc to seek to advance the honor of Jesus Christ through 
all the exercises of the Sabbatli are these three : prayer, per- 
sonal labors and influence, and the giving of nioney. Prayer 
iiioies God's aiuiighty power ; the personal labors and influ- 
ence of men and women are the ordained intelligent agency 
of God, on earth ; money is the great material agency of 
man. These three must be combined in order to conquer 
the world for Christ Jesus, (he Son of God. 



univcr-*, nunmcus o? mUl'iuns uf mites wVilc 



man is creep- 



ing that little eiKuit And iuat io iucomiHirably, infiuitelj', 
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more great than man's, is God's power. Ho nuuld iiiini- 
liUate, lie could build agaio, the world wiib u word, ilc 
could convert all mankind with ODC smile ; ov he could .'■etid 
Ihcm all to hell with one frown. He but dehy!^ his uciion, 
lie but moves slowly through the events of our eras of his- 
tory, in order patiently to editmte us for eternily I "Gud 

The chief puipose of this education of the Cliui'tii is to 
le^cf~ it to pray; that is, to depend upon, and aik, iiad 
bles& him, in all its various and numerous wants. 

Jesnssaid, "Therefore pray ye: Hallowed he thy name; 
thy kingdom cuuiu ; thy will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven." 

''Therefore Miid he unto them, Tlio hai-vest truly is great, 
but the laborers are few : pray ye therefore the Lord of 
the hai'vest that lie would send forth laborers into his 
hiirvost " 

"Pray to thy Father which is in secret, and thy Father 
which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly." 

" He went out into a mountain to pray, and continued all 
night in prayer to God. And when it was day, he called 
unto him his disciples; and of them he chose twelve, whom 
also ho named apostles." 

" He went up into a mountain to pray ; and aa he prayed, 
the fashion of his countenance was altered, and his raiment 
was white and glistering." 

"They all continued with one accord in prayer and sup- 
plication." "And suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the 
house where tboy were sittins," "And [licy ivevcall filled 
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will] (lie Holy Olioat, and began to apeak with other tonsucs, 
as the Sijirit gave them utterance." "And the same day 
there were added onto them about three thousand souls." * 

Personal Labors and Inpi.uence. 
What a wondrous chain of celestial promises we have in 
the following passages! "Since by man came death, by 
man eaine also the reaun'ection of the dead." " Unto the 
angels hath ho not put in subjection the world (or dispensa- 
tion) to come." "For both ho that sanetifieth, and they 
wiio are sauciifiod, are all of one; for which cause he is not 
asiiamed to call tiiem brethren." " Therefore are they be- 
fore the throne of God, and serve him day and night in his 
(cmple; andhethat sitteth on the throne shall dwell among 
them." "And they that be wise shall shine as the brightr 
ncss of tlie firmament ; and tlicy that turn many to I'ight- 
,s the stars fur ever and ever. ' ' t 



The UiviNG of Money. 
This is the third of the powers whiclt mus't he Icngued 
tDgcther, in joint and liarmonious action, that the whole 
world may be aubdued to the Lord Jesus Christ God acts 
through man for the salvation of man. Man, in the univer- 
sal co-operation of all the memborNliip of the Church to fill 
the world with the blessings of the gospel, luust chiefly act 
through money. Lot us proceed to consider the ofliue of 
money in the Church. 

^ Malt. vi. B, 3. Lukox.3!ri. \2; i.v. 39. Aflta i. U; 11.2-4,^1. 
f 1 &.r. .•:v.21. lldi. li. ft, U. [Itv. vli. IS. Diin. xii. 3. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE I'lUMITlVE COMMUNION.- GIFTS IN WOIi- 
SHIP. 

FT is slrange to notice bow far, oftentimes, our familiav 
■*- English words lia?e departed from the original ideas 
which gave them birth. Thus the word "comnmnion" Js 
now defined, in its application to a part of our religious 
worship, to be simply a celehration of tho Lord's Supper ; 
and the word " sacrament " is but a synonym for the same 
passive reception, in these days, of consecrated bread and 
wino, for spiritual nutriment and comfort. 

But the ancient Romans, fjvim wliom these words came, 
affixed them to the ceremony with a widely different mean- 
ing. Then every city and fflwn was a military camp ; every 
man was a soldier ; and every woman and child was glad to 
help to burnish and keep the sword and shield. Eoman 
legions had conquered the world, and the Christians were 
determined that the Church of Jesus Christ should also con- 
quer it. Tliese words, found in the ancient ecclesiastical Latin, 
are among the illustrations of tho high and courageous deter- 
mination. T!ic Latin for "communion" meant at first tho 
"building together," or guarding together, "of adty wall;" 
and the "sacrament" was the sacred "military oath" by 
which soldiers bound themselves to adhere to, fight and 
suffer for, their leader and each other. The word " sacra- 
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luent" had also a lygal use. It was the sum of money 
wliich WOH required as a deposit, or pledge, from the parties 
to a suit; which was put for security in the hands of officers 
or priest.'^, kept in a sacred place, and sometimes forfeited 
to reli^ous objects.* These radical ideas esplain the full 
Christian sense of the terms referred to. The original state 
of the Chiireh was that of a body engaged in an unending 
war. The epistles of the New Testament abound in mil- 
itary metaphors. And also the writings of the eariy fath- 
ers. ThoXiord's Supper was not a mere "feast," It was 
an occasion of the taking of a solemn pledge, to their Lord 
and to each other, and of giving contributions of money and 
othec means which were necessaiy to plant the standard of 
the gospel ui>on all the strongholds of sin, and destroy the 
dominion of all "the principalities and powers" of hell over 
the race of man.f 

New Testajient MEANiNca of "CoiiMtiNiON." 
We turn to the Greek of the New Testament, and dis- 
cover an equal departure at the present time from the oiag- 
inal inspired ideas. The word which in English is translated 
"t is from a root which signifies that which is 
a, public, open to others ; and possibly therefore with 
the sense of its being defiled by that contact. The deiiva- 
tive of which we speak is applied to the Lord's Supper in 

* ThesD necs of the Latin words are commOD in tl 
of Cicsar, Orntions of Cicero, (nid elsewhere. They can to e 
ineil, with rcfercnooB, in the Lexioona of Fceund, Andrews, cto. 

t E})h. »i. 12. 3 Cor. x. i. 
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(OS, wliicli it is impoi-tant for na 
e may understand the original ordinanoo. 

The sokinn occasion of the establish uiont of the ''com- 
munion " is too well known to requiro comment — tho scona 
in wliieh the Lord Jesus first, like a slave, washed tiie feet 
of Jiis disciples, enjoining upon thorn similar humble willing- 
ness to serve one another ; then gai'e to them the ombleius 
of his great and all-sufficient saoiifice in his own blood for 
all the sins and woes of men, and of their fellowship with 
Iiim in its spirit and purposea* 

We take up the apostolic observance of it, along with the 
converts upon whom the Holy Ghost was poured oat at, and 
after, I'entecost. " They continued steadfastly in the apos- 
tles' doctrine and feJlinexkip [communion), and in breaking 
of bread and in prayers." "And all that believed were to- 
gether, and had all things cnmmnn ; and sold their posses- 
sions and goods, and parizid them fo all men as every man 
had need. And they, eontiniung daily with one accord in 
the temple, and breaking bread from house to house, did 
eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart, prais- 
ing God, and having favor with all the people. And the 
Lord added to the Church daily such as should be saved."t 

The communion of the Lord's Supper was then the cen- 
tral scene of the enjoyment and duties of the Sabbath day. 
The epistles of the New Testament, and the writings of tho 
primitive Christians, arc full of allusions to it. We trace 
in those of the New Testament two classes of leading ideas ; 
related to the reception, or to the bestowmcnt, of good, 

Virst, there is in /h'\ and in wnie di'trrce in ■•thi'r acts 
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' the joy of tho Rlorious folIowBhip with 
(}ih\, in each of the persons of tlie Trinity. John, the 
heloved disciple, who lay in the bosom of Christ at the 
last Suppur, and never forgot it, says: "And truly our 
{communim) felhwsMp ia with the Father, and with hia Son 
Jesus Christ." Paul says of tlie eommumon of the be- 
liever with the eternal Godhead, " God ia faithful, by whom 
ye wore called into the felloiDship of his Son Jesus Christ." 
Jfe erica to (he church of Corinth, in this epistle in which 
tlicTO are ko many m-ftnictions as to the oixlinances of the 
Christian Chuich, "The cup of blessings which we bless, is 
it not the eommumon of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which wo breiV, is it not the commmiion of the body of 
Christ?" And even Peter, that had so many bitter things 
of .'ihame and of repentance to remember in connection with 
the Jirst communion, wrote "to the strangers scattered" 
abroad, often by porsecudon, "Rejoice, inasmuch as ye 
[sJuire in, commumou) are partakers of Christ's sufferings, 
that, when his gloiy shall be revealed, ye may be glad also 
wifh exceeding joy." This communion was styled that 
[the fellowsh'p) "of the Spirit." And the joyful scenes of 
the Sabbath were closed with the solemn benediction, which 
invoked the continued grace of the Son, Jesus Christ, the 
love of the Father and " the, cnmmumna of the Holy Gho=t " 
to "be with" them "all."* 

Practical t'oinruNioN of Cnitt^rANS. 
Next, without dwelling upon thera, the uses of the word 
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"communion" as gathering about the ciuploj'mcnts and 
nssoclntions on the Sabbath may be studied from vai'ious 
passages. Paul recalls how, when he was reeogniEed as an 
apostle, "James and Cephas (Peter) and John" "gave me 
and Barnabas the nght hand of (covtmunion) fellowship." 
He writes to the Philippians, "I thank God for your (com- 
munion) fellowship m the gospel" He warns the vain 
Corinthians against biotherly associations and family con- 
nections with unbehevers, "foi what comiKMnwre hath light 
with darkness?" — "ye are the temple of the living God." 
John admonishes " the elect lady," " receive not into your 
house" one who rejects Christ, "neither bid him God 
speed ; for ho that biddeth him God speed is parta?c& (as 
>n) of his evD deeds."* 
:s of the Lord's Supper were followed, either 
directly or at a later hour of the day, by the " Feast of 
charity." This was a regular part of the Sabbath employ- 
ment. It was ia aeeordanee with the idea of the Sabbath as 
a Jewish "festival" It was in the spirit of the commemo- 
ration of the resurrection of Christ, and of his teaching, 
" When th u mokeit a feast call the poor the maimed the 
lame tlieUnd intthou h ilt be lle^^d f r thty cinnot 
recompen'ie thee for thou shalt be recompensed at the 
ri, urrection of the lust These feists ga\e oj.] iitnmty 
for mquiries mto the wants of the 'njffenng for counsels 
tOr,cthe in re?ird to chantible eft rta and enterprise" and 
tl e tarlj h tonins tell us for the reconciliation of diflcr 
enccs amon^ them^Ues They wi.re also joyfu! oeeasions 
of fiatenial rcl gious inteixour e let ll j wore nft with 

i Gill, il, S. Phil. i. 3. 2 Cur. vi. H-IO. 2 Jiilm 11, 
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out some dansersto the Ciiiistians- p'lrtly from tliow who 
misconceiTed and abused thuir opjortumties ind free lorn 
and became dark spots upon them * 

Thus it is evident that tbi- ctij jmcnts anl a sociations 
of which the Liid s Suppei was the centre m the anciLnt 
Church made the idci of communion a \ery pret ant, 
and potent one in the Christian mind. 

We must not carry this interpretation too far. We would 
not infer that the word " communion," in the passages which 
have been quoted, necessarily implies that all the spirit of 
piety and works of love to which they refer were connected 
only with the Lord's Supper, nor, further, that this ordi- 
nanue is to be celebrated every Sabbath day now. But they 
do imply that the Lord's Supper, the "Feasts of charity," 
and Hie other assocbted eserases of the ancient Sabbath, 
were the best type, and the ohief source, and the most com- 
mon occasion of these feelings and works. Or, to go back 
to the foundation of all,' these do spring from the groat joy 
of the fact, ofwhieh they are the memorial— that Jesus, who 
was crucified and slain, Grod hath raised and made to sit on 
his throne, and that as the divine Head of the Church ho 
bestows all heavenly gifts upon men. 

The 0B.IENT4L Ideas op Honorary Gifts. 
It often surprises reading people to notice how difficult it 
appears to be for us ffi convince the nations of the Bast that 
wo people of America and Europe are not "barbarians." 
This is argued in state papers ; it is indsted upon in friendly 
diseuSMons of merchants and missionaries. Yet there we 

• Luke .liv. 13. JuJo 12. 3 Pol. ii. 12. 
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stand, before tliosc whom wc know arc fer bencatli us in 
knowledge, in power, and in religious advantages, occupying 
the iiurailiating portion of defence in the question whether 
we ourselves jrossess the first elements of civilization. The 
Oriental grants that we have a wolfish or ecrpontrlike fac- 
ulty of burrowing into the earth, dis«s>vering mines of the 
metals and coal, and utilizing in the most wonderful way 
material substances for selfish and gross ends ; and that we 
possess demon-like powers of warfare and destruction. Ho 
may discern that we have some stern and severe moral vir- 
tues, such as truthfulness and impartiality in the adminis- 
tration of justice. And yet he judges us uncivilized. He 
understands, in our Scriptures, the deep deference and con- 
sideration of the seven days' silence of the friends of the 
smitten Job; ice do not. He appreciates Mary's kissing 
Jesus' feet, and bathing them in tears, and breaking a pre- 
dous vase of most costly aromalie oil, bought from many a 
year's small savings, to anoint them; we do not. He com- 
prehends that the commission of Babylonish sage.s or priests 
■which visited Palestine, to ascertain the locality and drcura- 
Btanee^i of the birth of the long-espected " King of the 
Jcw!, ' could not have come thither without a rich and 
appropnate obhtion of "gold, frankincense, and myrrh;" 
■wi, do not. The sentiments, sympathies, forms, and espe- 
ciillj the becoming material representations, of profound re- 
si>rct for authority, for age, for superior wisdom, for sanc- 
tity, which fill the bonk which we call mir Bible, but that is 
only half ours as to either our understanding or obedience, 
all are but natural and customaiy to him. The subsfanfi^il 
manifcstati'in of professions of afikction and honor in suitr 
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and wliteh tlie debasing necessities of oar laborious coloni- 
ziiHon and primary cultivation of a new and unknown con- 
tinent, bave caused ua to fbi'get. 

Wc cannot understand the Bible, wc cannot perform the 
mutual duties of Cliristians, we cannot comprehend the ap- 
pointments of Infinite Wisdom, Majesty and Love, for tlio 
guidance of the Chumh in its plans to regenerate and en- 
noble our fallen race, until we do thoroughly inquire into 
the religious significance of gifts. And until the Church, 
here and everywhere, puts into practice the principles and 
obligations of Scripture as to regular, frequent, generous and 
loving gifts, as God hath prospered, and as Christ's king- 
dom needs for its beneficent purposes, we must continue to 
witness the same terrible state of darkness and death in the 
worid, the same want of the moving of the Divine Spirit 
through the moral chaos, though that omnipotent Spirit 
could in a breath cause all to be glorious with creative 
light, and the same dominion of hull on earth which has 
csi>ied for so many ages past. 
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GitTM OF Sabhatii WoitsiHP and Commu.niox. 

With some conception of the office and importance of 
gifts in the Oriental and Scriptural light, we are preparoi to 
recognize their place in the original "communion" of Chris- 
tians. The material gift ia to the Eiistern mind the highest 
expression of sincere love and honor. Tiie giund fastlvals 
of the andent Chui-eh were forbidden to those who brought 
none ; and thgy were rcipiirad to be proportioned to tho 
ahijndanee and position of tho person offering: "They 
shall not appear before the Loud empty: every man shall 
giyc as he is able, acffl)rding to the blessing of the Lord thy 
Ood, which he hath given thoo."* And now, amidst those 
Kcenes of glorious and joyful fellowship with God, and 
testimonies from all the world of the swift and powc-ful 
triumphs of his kingdom, and happy and affectionate fellow- 
ship of believai's, gifts, various gifts, large gifts, loving and 
expressive gifts, were poured in. 

It was not "communism." That is the opposite in its 
nature. The indiscriminate swinish use of property and its 
products is to bo "common" in its other and evil sense of 
"unclean." And uneleanness of morals, of Bimily relations, 
of social habits, and of name, is its necessary result. The 
charity of the Christians under the inspiration of Pentecost 
was one which maintained its natural rights. Joses, sur- 
named Barnabas, was honorably praised for his liberality in 
selling land, we know not what share of his possessions, and 
giving the proceeds to tho aposfles for public uses; Ananias 
and Sapphira were smitten of God for faliicly prctcndin,^ to 

-"Deut. sv[. 16, 17, 
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pivo wliat ivais tlioir "own," and " after it was wild " was in 
their own power,"* The Cliristians fulfilled tho Saviow'a 
eoainiand, "Tiiou shalt love thy ueighboraa thyself." This 
love made them count as common the things which could 
make each other more useful or more happy, Just in the 
same sense as do among each other the brothers and sisters 
of an affeotionate, pure and time-hcarted family. This is 
the spirit of tiie New Tostamont in all its parts. 
The fir t inl mo t of 1 tl It f the gifts which 
h St n h h d was that it was 

ff C g u King. "Because 

fa in J -u^ hy m station to men, 

kg " Tiie kings of 

T h hih dbgp The kings of 

SlieLa and Scba shall offer gifts." " Princes shall como out 
of Bgypt ; Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands unto God. 
llehukc thoa the company of spearmen, till every one sub- 
mit himself with gifts." Many of these offLong^ were 
"devotional ;" a word which, like others of which wo have 
before spoken, has been degraded into the sense of mtie 
beggarly eupplieation. It means properly wliat the psalm 
says of the thankful tribute which we owe for benefits and 
deliverances : " Vow, and pay unto the Lord your God ; let 
all that be round about him bring presents unto him that 
ousht to be feared, "t 

Ideas of CoMiiENTATOBa. 
This association of reverence and duly is tho one whieh 
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requ o« flpocal en I a n n the pis.T"o the op tic 
■«1 I conlai tie | rel 1 ule f r CI s n G v 
Tho fi t d ) of tt week was the i^rand n en r I and 
coi tint rein mbrance and we i Ic Ige of all tl at was 
mobt proc ous to tl Clir t an Ohnso toni n aid as ng 
his people, traced thus the rantua] relations of the piivilogos 
aud duties which are indicated in this text:* 

"Miirk how he exhorts them in regard to the lime ; for 
truly the day ifcsclf was sufBcicnt to lead them to aJiuRgiv- 
ing. 'Wherefore call to mind,' ho says, 'to what yc at- 
tained upon this day. All uaspeakahle blessings, and that 
event which is the root and beginning of our life, are con- 
nected with the day.' Further, the oeeasion is suitable for 
the exercise of zealous benevolence, inasmuch as it gives 
Kit and relief from toil, and the spirit thus set free is moro 
di.^posed to show mercy. And then the partaking of tho 
communion, with its vast and eternal mysteries, itself in- 
spires a spirit of great zeal." 

The same observation has been made by numerotis mod- 
ern coniaientators. One of them says:t " The day itself 

f Ihmilg xlili. 

tBiKKiTT: ExiicBiinvs Kjies o» (*t Nci, T^i,tamL,it. Wouds- 
XODTH, also, thus couimcnCs upon the coanection of the passnsc: 
" Obsen'o tho boant j of tho conncftion with what was gone hofuro. 
Tho ApoEtlo had jnat been proaehing oonsoiation to the faithful, 
from tho eerfaintyofa glorious resarreolion of tho body; and in ac- 
onrdaaco nith our Lord's dcclamtione concerning works of mercy 
(Matl. 1ST. 3t46) ho had lakon oeoaaion from that doctrine to on- 
foree tho duty of laboring gtcadfnstly in tho Lord in deeds of piety 
and cliarity, in urdor to a llcssod immortality. lie now applies that 
Christian doctrine and duty to a particular work, in which ho him- 
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dutli contuici a special molivG in it to excite and enlarge our 
charity ; it being the day on which wc were begotten to a 
lively hope, through the resurrection of Jesus Clirisfc from 
the dead, of an inheritance that is incormptiblo. We hav- 
ing therefore I'cceived spiritual things from Christ, ought to 
Lo more ready to iuipart our temporal things to Christians." 

OuJEore OP AppROPauTiON of Gifts. 

How these gifts were appropiiated is easily seen in the 
Now Testament and in the hLstory of the early Christiana. 
The all important object was the spread of the gospel. The 
preachers and teachers who devoted their life and strength 
to publishing everywhere the knowledge of Christ were pro- 
vided for, by the apostolic command. "Let him that is 
taught ill the word communicate (bestoto a share of the com- 
'munion and common gilts) onto. him that teachcth, in all 
good things." The converts from heathenism were soin- 
stracted: " For if the Gentiles have been made partaJccrs 
(corimtmicants) of their spiritual things, their duty is also 
to minister unto them in carnal things." * 

The poor saints received fi'om the abundant offerings of 
all, "as every man had need." The profuse, unselfish, 
heartfelt charity of the Christians was a subject of amaze- 
ment to the rest of mankind. It was one of the means by 
which men were convinced of the heavenly oharaeter of their 
faitii. The illustrations of it we read with the greatest ad- 
miration, llioy provided for the aged, the widows, the 

splf was thoQ tngageil, and in ivhioh lie tlusirud to engage the Cur- 
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ack, lepers, strangers from distant pkces, support for pris- 
oners, the liberation of slaves, captives, the wants of persons 
shipwrecked, the hurial of the dead — in which they lovingly 
added expensive and odoroQS spices and ointments — marriage 
gifts for poor young women, the traoseribing of the books 
of Scripture, schools of various kinds for the instruction of 
tlie young, and means for the support of evangelists in dties 
and villages, and to foreign and distant nations of the world. 
The narratives of the charity of individuals can only he cx- 
plmned by the ardent love which they hore to Christ, and 
their willingness " to spend and be spent' ' for him.* 

IDdtt of Pastohs now; Need of tuf. I[ot,y Spirit. 
Such charity can be enkindled now only by basing the 
appeals for it upon these grand motives which belong to 
" the first day of the week," as the monument of the rela- 
tions of men to God as their Creator and the Uod of nature 
and providence, to Christ as their Eedeeraer and their 
future Judge, and to the Holy Spirit, the source of all light, 
holiness, strength, comfort and joy. Every Sabbath dis- 
course of the ministry should show to men something of 
their obligations in virtue of these great relations. The first 
particular inference which the apostle Paul makes from the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is this rule conceni- 
irig the duty of Christians to lay by of the proceeds of their 
labor " as God hath prospered " them. This most import- 



* We are amazed to hea 


r tho stiilenient of Chrysostom that tho 


church at Antioch Fnppork 


id throe thousand nidoiva and poor por- 


BOn?. Many of tho widows 


no doubt were dcif onosses, and Iabofi;rs 


iu doing good llicre and 01,^ 


uwhero. 
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ant duty felioulJ bo presented constantly "on tlic first day 
of the week," as one of the chief iheoiesof the pulpit, and 
ujcuus for the ^ pruud of the blessings of the gospel 

What dooa a pnstor or teacher need, in addition to the 
clear and faithful inglraotion of a people in the bible prin- 
eiples and motives of giving, in order to succeed in making 
them libera!? Just one thing. The power of the Holy 
Ghost in their hearts! Without that, "old Adam is too 
slrong for young Melanethon," and the doiniaion of mam- 
iiiou over theui will remain unbroken. Paul classes liber- 
ality as a "grace."* As such it ia "the gift of God, 
thi'ough our Lord Jesus Christ." It is bestowed in answer 
to fervent prayer, in his name. It is one of the streams 
which the vernal influoneos of a revival set flowing clear and 
rcricsbing, from hearts which had else been all bound up 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE CITVROJI THE SUFFICIENT AND nf:SPON- 
SIBLE AGENCY. 

rpIIE starting point of all (jtiostions which relate to effoc- 
-»- tive practical charity must be the conrictioii of the ter- 
rible and universal facts 

" Of man's flrat dlsobedbnce, and tho fruit 
Of tbaC focbidilea true, nhoae mortal taste 
Brought death into thu norlJ, and alt our woe." 
'■ Eorth felt tho wound, and Nature from her scat 
Sighing through all her wetbs, giivo signs of woe 
That all was lost." 

llath Death, and many arc the ways that lead 
Tu his glim cave, all dismal." 

"Soma by violent stroke shall die; 
By fire, flood, famine, by intomporaneo mora 
In meats and drinks, which on tho eartb shall Iiring 



The next consideration is : By what comhination or agency 
can those who endeavor to reinstate rightooti^nea.'i, obedi- 
ence, peace, nierey and temperance, and to ro:storo the 
ruins of the fall, hope most surely and soon to accomplish 
thoir oiidy 
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The reply is ; Througli tlie Cliari^li of tlie Lord Joans 
Clirist. For the following reasons. 

The Specific Object op the CmmcH is Remedial. 

First, this is the grand and specific otjeot for which God 
pent the Son info the world. It waa to bruise the serpeut's 
head, hoal those whom he had poisoned, and restore to us 
securitj' from hia power. When the Son of Jesae shall give a 
"glorious rest" to our sin-smitten world, "the sucking 
cliild sliull play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
child shall put his hand on the cockatrieo'sden." When 
Jesus "had called unto him his twelve disciples, he gave 
them power against unclean spirits, to cast them oat, and to 
heal all manner of sickness and all manner of disease." 
"Hecouimanded them saying, preach." But "the sign" of 
"the kingdom of heaven" was in the associated duty, 
" Ileal the sick, cleanse the lepers, rdse tho dead, cast out 
devils."*- The Church is tho only appointed Divine agency 
for relieving every kind of human woe. That is its one 
special end and business. It is foe healing, and cleansing, 
and raising up the race trampled and crushed down by 
Hell. 

The Church ans against Iier Divine Head, she forsakes 
lier Divine mission, when she delegates to the State, and 
when she resigns to voluntaiy assoeiatlona and societies out- 
side of herself, tho great and universal trust of applying 
the means which Ood gives her to the relief of all the suf- 
leiing of our race. 

Christianity Ls bound mainly to jirovide even for tho poor 
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of a CliriKfian land. Judaism did so, and docs do so, for 
its poor. Buddhism does so, and is a charitablG religion 
beyond all that tlie people of this land suppose. Uoiuaniaia 
in a large measure does so. Even where porerty abounds, 
and rice reigns. Protestantism may do so. It was the 
opinion, very decided, formed from long and most earnest 
and practical devotion to the subject, to which Dr. Chal- 
mers came, amidst the dark and reeking strongholds of 
want, vice and wretchedness in the old cities of Glasgow and 
Ediaburgb, that it was the office of Christianity to cure all 
those ills. His labors as a Christian political economist were 
directed to the bringing into action of four distinct prin- 
ciples first the development of more eifi-otne eserti n at 1 
of greater piudence on the part of tht su^jei,!") econd 
thit of mutual chantj and bLnefiecnce among relations and 
kmdrcd thn 1 the eston ion of a aimdar apnt among 
p raons wl o woie not kjndicj and after th:'i* three 
meani had lifted about three fourtl s of the burthen he 
ai pealed successfully to the voluntjry hberahtj of the 
allerclTsaes who could and did etsly complete the work 
Hl tesdhed although I haie for many years left the 
parish tht ^iamL sjstem h pursue! nd piuferism no 
longer afflicts this p irt of tht popuhtion ot Wa^tow He 
recommended to an English parhamentirj committee " the 
Bclf estermination of poor rates, simplv by a cessation from 
taking on any new cases.'"* The uoundness, the Christian 
spirit, and the obligation to tiy to give effect to, such views 
as these must deeply impress the soul of one who will 

' Ll/e, Tnrious Wfltn'tl" i and '■Reminisvmii-;^" of liira ana 

oUlCrS bj Tons JuSKl'lI (jUIISBY. 
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ramiliiirize liimsclf with the wretchedness, and too often tho 
filth, tho indecencies, and the cruel abuses of "charitable 
institutions" which are supported by the State, "The 
poor ye hare always with you," hya providential arrango- 
mcnt whieh God constitutes for the moral disoiplino of man, 
and from which he esempts the brutes, the birds and tho 
lishes. It certainly was the purpose of tho Lord Josus 
Christ that his Church should not alone preacli glad tidings 
to the poor, but ffit-c gladness to the poor, in the real relief 
of their wants and pams. This the Church in America can 
do through the far greater average wealth of her member- 
ship, and the much smaller outlays required in a new world, 
whore pauperism has not taken deep and wide root, or 
borne its ever-multiplying seed and noxious fruits. 

The Conoregatiosai, ORCiAsrzATioN. 

A second great reason why the Church of Cliriat is the 
sufficient and responsible agency for tho relief and restora- 
tion of mankind is, that Gtod has given to each congregation 
the complete organization which is requisite for that end. 

The organization of the individual congregation, as we 
liave it pictured in the New Testament, was thoroughly of 
a missionary character. The ofBco of the pastor was that 
of "ashephei-d," who goes in and out with his flock, gently 
leads them — "and they know his voice;" " goea after that 
which is lost," supports and restores the lame and them that 
are out of tho way ; and carries tho lambs in his bosom. 
The elder's office was in many respects, whieh have been 
strangely lost sight of in later ages, parallel with that of the 
pastor. As wo have departed far from the aggressive and 
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evangolistic spirit of the Now Testament, ao wo hiivc from 
the letter. Let us look at tliis under another hcivd. 

Oi'FicE OF Deacon. 
As wc have heeome cirelass in giving the tempuul bless- 
ings of Christ's gospel to the poor, so wc have permitted 
the ofiieo wliicli was estahhahod with speoidl rofuiencc to 
tJiis duty to entirely lapse in nmltitudca of oar coiis''<*S''-- 
tions. We toad, in the most definite form, the constitution 
and duties of the deaconry, amidst the very thiobs of 
Pentecost; and see all of them bearing names which show 
that they were of foreign birth j* thns indicating the class 
for whose interests the primitive Church felt the most con- 
cern. Tlie dcacoDS of foreign synagogues seem sometimes 
to have been charged with the convoyaneo of money for 
charitable puiposes from one place to another; and wimilar 
duties of a benevolent or luihsionary nature seem to be re- 
ferred to hy Paul when he offura to forward their contribu- 
tions to the poor, or the sufferers by famine at Jerusalem, 
through men whom they would "approve by letters," and 
when again in the second epistie he speaks of one who was 
"chosen to travel witli" him in the porfoi'mance of the 
same service. The office was one ti'ansmittcd from the syn- 
agogue of the Jews, and a prominent feature of its chari- 
table spirit. The apostle I'uul gave to Timothy and Titus 
special iDstnictioos ia respect to it. It is often referred to 
in the opistios of the early fathers, and the first histories of 

* "For the JowB uf Pultrtino wore not noQUBtomiHl to adopt namoa 
'or tlic!r oliildren from tho Greek, hut from the Uehrew or Syrino 
langDQgea." Musueim; Cvm. m Chyhtiiii,^ hifmi CunslanUuc, X53. 
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tlic Ciiurch. John Cakra traces ont Paul's references to the 
different employments of the deacons. Ho says :* 

"The epistle to the Romiins mentions two functions of 
this kind. 'He that givotli,' saj's tlie apoatJe, 'let him do 
it with Hmplieity; he that showeth mercy, with clieorlQl- 
ncs.s.'+ Now, as it is certain that ho there speaks of tho 
public officers of the Chureh, it follows that there were two 
distinct orders of deacons. Unless my judgment deceive 
me, the former clause refew (o tho deacons who administered 
the alms ; and the other to those who devoted themselves 
to the care of poor and sick persons; such as the 'widows' 
mentioned by Paul to "Kmothy.J Por women eould execute 
no other public office, than by devoting themselves to the 
service of the poor. If we admit thin— and it ouglit to !>o 
fullr admittci — th(,io will bu two cIts^s of deacons of 
whim one will =cr\c the Chmch in disponing the property 
" len to the poor the olher m ta! ing care of the poor 
thcui'.elves It wis (he distinction of C^hin and of 
Cxhinihm that — unlike Luthcrani-,m wluch son ht thicfly 
to I nnfj tho existmg Church with no nioro dii-turhinee 
th m vna nece'*sary — he constantly went bitk to the Now 
Testament to seek its instructions and examples And thus 
he adds quoting Acts vi 1-3 ' See what wi-re the cha 
iicfLrs of the deacons in tho apostohi. Church, and what 
tuaht to be tho character, of out's m conformity to the 
I umitue esample John Kods ani others caicfully di 
fltn,d the oftiee m the Sfviteh Refirniation m the Bo As of 
Dis iphne and others relating to church orler Our pros 
» ? r I 1 IV III ' > t I n i fl 

t 1 T II I 1 1 1 
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cnt Torm of Govcrnmunt t„iy=, "Tlio Scriirtuwfl ciuarly 
point out deacons as distinct officew of the Churcli, whose 
business it is to take caro of the poor, and fo diitiibute 
among them the collections which may he raised for their 
use. To them also may be properly committed the man- 
ageuient of the temporal afiiurs of the Church."* 

Office op Deacosesse?. 
The same spirit of eameit and geiierou-! boncEeenoo led 
the early Church to appoint an order of deacones^ei, such 
asPhcche, "a servant (or dtrtmncss) of the Church," the 
honored bearer from Corinth of the epistle to the Romans, 
of whom Paul said that she had been " a succorcr of many, 
and of myself also." They were genci'ally widows, nmde 
wise, as-aduous and fender in their ministry by their own 
afflictions. Such were those whoso office and character the 
apostle describes in his epistles to Timothy and Titus, Our 
pious Presbyterian commentator, Matthew Henry, remarks: 
" There was in those times an office in the Church in which 
widows were employed ; and that was to tend the sick, the 
aged, and to look to them by the direction of the deacons." 
Tbe writings of the early Christiana abound with allusions 
to the merdfui deeds of deaconesses. Neander says in re- 
spect to tliem, "Althongh women, in confoi-mity with their 
natural destination, were excluded from the offices of 
teaching and governing the churches, yet in this manner 
the peculiar qualities of females were brought into demand, 
as peculiar gifts for the service of the Church." t Thoy are 
to bo carefully distinguished from the "virgins" who took 

* Ch^ip. VI. t""'' "/ CTiJ(,Tfl t,. Fii;l Three Cmfn; II., I., I. 
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upon them in Bubsequcnt tiDi&s vowa of eulibaoy and intro- 
duced the practices of Itomanism. Calvin presses earnestly, 
ill discussing the subject, the distinction between them and 
Itomanist nuns.* The English Puiitans, in like manner, 
went Itack to the Now Testament, and " the godly discipIiLio 
in the primitive Church ;" and about ISTe, in an assembly at 
Cambridge, adopted certain "conclusions" as to worship; 
one of which says : " Touching deacons of both sorts, viz. , 
men and women, the Church shall be admonished what is 
required by the apostle," etcf The sphere of woman in 

* liiaiilHles i IV., siii., J xix. "For widows were uppoinleil deJi- 
coiii^ase!, not to charm Qod b; their aongs or unintelligiblo mutter, 
ings, and then spend tbo rest of their tinirj in idlcnoBs ; but h) servo 
the poor on bchnlf of Iho wholo Church, and to employ Ihcmsclvcs 
Kith all attention, cam eatno^a ftiid dLIigtnee,In tbc duties of churity. 
Nut with a view of performing any service to God in abstaining from 
nisrriage ; but only that thoj might bo more at liberty for the dis- 
uharge of their office. Not in their youth, nor in the flowor of tbcit 
age, to loam afterward, by lata experience, over what a pteeipioo 
they had thrown themselves ; but, wbcn tbcy appeared to have 
passed all danger, tbey made a vovr which nas equally consistent 
with safety and with piety." 

tDiN.NEALj Hist, of the Fimtans ! I., chap. VI. It is curious 
to notioa how the linos of a temporary iuancuee have, in the ease of 
JoHS Kkox, given a oast to the sabaec[nent oharacter of nn entiro 
Church. The bitterness of his warfare with Queen Mary priyadiced 
him against the office of deaconess. lie says, in "The First BlaM 
of the Tmapct agniiiH (le Jfonrtrows Scgiwa lor ffonei-Huienl] of 
U'owcii,"" Nature doth paint them forth to be weak, frail, unpatient, 

etajit, vnrifilile, ?rucl, (iiilI ljL(i]iij]<: llio spirit of counsel and rcgi- 
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tlio Church is eulistins great interest at this time in the 
Euroiieaji clmrehes. Wo are beginning to avail oursclvet. 
of her peouliai- ^fts and power for ihe advancement of va- 
rious kinds of important work of a misHonary kind, both at 
home and abi^oad. We saw it in a time of war; why 
sliould it not he made still, and far more largely and in varied 
ways, effective for the peaceful conquests of Chript? 

The Office of Evangelist. 
When the Church shall again rouse herself to the task 
of the conversion of "the whole world" to Jesus Clirint, 
the office of the evangelist will resnme its ancient and vegu- 
lai- place among her ministry. It is recognized in our Form 
of Govemmeat as one the duties of which are " to preach 
tlio gospel, administer sealing ordinances, and organize 
cliurchesinfrontior or destitute settlements."* By consult- 
ing the eristics to Timothy and Titua, who filled this office, 
it. will be seen that it is an office widely diCferent from that 
of the pastor. The esperienccs of the home, but especially 
of the foreign, missionary in this age prove that sueh is the 
case. It is one of itinerancy, of superintendence, of prepa- 
ration of the way for more settied "incumbents" of the 
ministerial functions. The nature of the office, and its im- 

mon." Hhl. of Reformatio and olber Wntmgi .- p. 443. Knns'e 
countrymfin. Sir ■Wsltek Bcoti, in Mavniion, wrote more wiEoly : 

CnccrLiin, coy and liard to pleaso, 
Whoa piin and aiiguifli wring tho brow, 
A ministering angel (hou J" 
■ CIiiL)!, XVI. i sv. 
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poitance to the Church of Christ, in her higher and " evan- 
gelistic " aims, are well set forth in an artiele which appeared 
recently from the pen of an esteemed missionary in India, 
to which we are glad to be able to refer,* 

It is plain that just as (}od appointed completely all the 
departments of the former Levitical service, which was 
in many respects a type of the deagne of the Church of 
Christ, so he did not leave to chance the arrangements of 
that Church ilself ; which are most vital as earthly means to 
the sufficient maintenance of its ministry, the education of 
those called to the sacred ofEee, the costs of its worship, and 
the promulgation of its doctrines and the communication of 
its blessings to every creature. The effioieney of this or- 
ganization is illustrated in the wonderful history of the first 
centuries, which records the triumph of tho Christian relig- 
ion over the superstition, and opposition of men, its spread 
Dvor the civilized world, and its establishment amidst many 
dark and barbarous nations. 

^^ m n vvL THE E Oppi''Es KiriEn ? 
It s th I a m st imj ortint questicn for t a k. Why 
h L these '^ripturol fhces of tht dcocnn ani di-nconcsH 
f 11 n mto h u c in the Prcsbytenan Church which in most 
f atures «o neirh follows the apostolic modt.1? Is it not 
1 e xu"^!, it hii lo t so m ich of tl at humane consideration 
fir the cla ses to whieh thoie offiboa mim^tered' It is a 
htirtl D" inl unw Icon t suggestion to make agiinst our 

P Ij a Q Ij n d P to R ijrl, 1S74. 

A \ II llj lie '^ II Iiol ogg of All h t 1 
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own honored and dear "household of faith," But what 
thoughtful Presbyterian minister, or church member, has 
not been smitten in conscience by the unconcerned way in 
which we have sometimes handed over the sick to the hos- 
pitals of the State, or left them to be eared for in those of 
Eomanist or other churches ; given over the Christian poor 
to the desolateness, the icy and graceless provisions, and 
the vicious associations of the common almshouse; and 
left sometimes, alas! even the disabled and crippled and 
friendless minister, the brave but invahd soldier of the cross, 
who has worn himself out in hard conflicts, toils and trials for 
the Church, and has impoverished his family by his unflinch- 
ing fidelity to her interests, to " the providence of God ;" 
or to the consideration of the possible benefits of a life- 
insurance company,* whose " policy " he has not money to 
buy, and whose system is as foreign and inefficacious in his 
case as the thooght of it is discreditable to the fellowship 
of the Church of our blessed and merciful Saviour, 

The conclusion which presses opon us as Christians in thi-j 
age is, that side by side with our earnest and vigorous efforts lo 
rouse the membership of the Ohuieh to a return to the New 
Testament standard of consecration in the matters of money 
and pwperty to the service of Christ, stands the obligation 
to completely organize the Church itself in conformity with 
that order which the great Captain of our salvation ap- 
pointed when it started forth, in the flush of its first zeal and 
courage, to the conquest of the whole worid- 

■ This is not mtciidcd to bo an objection to ordinary invostmcnts 
bj those who have tho means, In tLoae business aaaociations, if itS* 
Bnd well conducted. In this ILglit they arc very useful. 
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Superintendence op ^\'■oRlc by Oiiurcii Courts. 

A third reason why tlie Church should be the great 
ageaey of religious beneficence is, that God has ordained a 
aucceaaion of courts for the "mntaal counsel and assist- 
ance necessary in establishing his kingdom, to preserve sound- 
ness of doctrine and regularity of discipline, and to enter 
into common measures for promoting knowledge and relig- 
ion, and for preventing inftdelity, error, and immorality."* 
Tlicae great designs cannot be combined and managed by 
any other instrumentality of men, by any civil power, or by 
any voluntary associations of Christians. 

The Church is a queen who.se government and offices are 
administered in the behalf of Josus Christ, whose brido 
she ia, and with the pledge of the co-operation of the Holy 
Ghost, who hath made her servants "overseers" of tho 
work of Christ. She is a "body" vitally connected with a 
divine Head, and "the iullnessof him that fiUeth all in all." 
"We are members of his body, of his flesh, and of his 
bones, "t 

It is then the office of tho Church, by its successive repre- 
sentative courts, to arrange the various departments of ope- 
ration which are necessary for the spread of tho gospel and 
extension of Christ's kingdom over the world, to superin- 
tend their work, and to take, as our book says, all necessary 
"measures for promoting knowledge," through the incul- 
cation of principles and tie eonmmnication of information ; 
" and religion," through the maintenance of the means by 

* Form of GovErnmont, chap, s., 1 1. 
t AH5 SI. 2S. Ei)h. \. iZ; V, 30. 
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which it is raado ciFcctiYC unto the salvation of mon. It is 
the Church's place to baptize and religiously inKtruot the 
youth, to select and to educate those who are adopted and 
called of God to the ministry; to maintain the settled min- 
istry and ordinances of religion ; to send forth evangelists to 
the destitute in this land, and to the unenlightened and per- 
ishing ia al! pagan and anti-chriadan lands; to arm these 
men and women with all the apparatus of evangelical lite- 
rature and publications wliich the age affords; to support 
them with all other auxiliary means of reaching, and sav- 
ing, and lifting up to a position as blest as our own, all those 
for whom Christ shod his precious blood ; aud to be a heav- 
enly organization to do just what the Lord Jesus if he were 
presiding in his incarnate form over his kingdom here would 
say io his servants to do, in order that every soul on earth 
jnaybediawn to do hLswill "asittsdonemJieavett." In all 
this glorious round of employments each court of the Church 
has its responsible place, from the greatest to the least, that 
the whole may be thoroughly vitalized, energized, and made 
efficient for the divine ends. It is a grand celestial work, 
in which an angel feels honored to say, "I am thy fellow- 
servant," and which the heavenly prinelpalities "look into" 
with joy and delight to the praise of their and our King 1* 
To the accomplisliment of this heavenly miadon the most 
nccosMiTy material instrumentality is " the gold and the sil- 
ver" which God created for the groat end of advancing the 
glory of his kingdom. He gives the "prosperity" by 
which "every one" of his sons and daughters obtains or 
accumulates any fsharo of it and the property which it rcp- 
rcsoaM. And the CImrcli can only prosper in hor earthly 
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cliargo when each one of her mcmljership contributes and 
poiforma his iiart in tlic spirit of that Divine Rule which we 
arc considering. If the Church is beaten back, and da- 
fljated in nny field of attack, it is chiefly because one or 
another soldier or company has fiiltered and disobeyed or- 
di:rs. Tlie failure of a few in some one place haa dishearb- 
eucd many others. And thus perhaps u great effort ia 
thwarted, the world and Satan rejoice, and our King is 
humiliated and displeased. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PBDIAEY SECULAR OBJECT OF SABBATH OIV 
JNG, PERIODICITY. 

WE turn from the religious aspects of the appointment 
to give "on the first day of the week" to those which 
are secular. Here also wo may discern the hand of infinite 
tvisdom in making it. 

A few years ago the writer had a conversation with a 
well-known financier, whose abilities and experience were of 
eminent service in developing the national resources during 
the late rebellion, in regard to the means by which those of 
the Christian Church are to be brought ont, in order to meet 
the requirements of her great war with sin. " The JirU 
thing to be secured," said he, emphatically, "\& periodicity." 
This weighty remark would be reaffirmed by every financier 
and political economist, and business man and lawyer. 

The Foundation Stone of Financial Opkhations. 

"Periodiraty" is the foundation stone of esten^vc finan- 
dal operations. Whatever the term of the recurring period 
may be — let it be annual, or semi-annual, or quarterly, or 
monthly, or weekly, or by any other equal divisions of tjuie 
— yet this is the necessary condition of all honest and secure 
pecuniary business, that its paymentu be faithfully made at 
definite times. 
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T)iis fundamental law is bo vital (o business transactiona 
t!iat failure punctually to fulfill its obligatiana a,t once depre 
ciates the value of the stock of any railroad or bank or 
factory, or commmiity. Reliability as to reiiular payments 
enhances the credit of such paper, in proportion to the 
(;round of it. Tiie rate of interest required is increased or 
di^crcased in proportion as it is the pledge of a commuuity 
or a nation, of an uncertain or a stable government upon 
wliich men have to depend for the periodical returns upon 
tin: ir investments. Business men anxiously an ange tD meet 
the recurring payments which rents, and salanei and obhga 
tion.i for the materials of trade and manufactures, necea- 
gaiily impose upon them. And every con'Oi^tion, com- 
mercial or politiciil, lays its plans to provide for the fiilfiU- 
mcnt of its regular obligations. 

The business obligations of congregations, and also those 
ofthe organizations appointed by the Church at large which 
are dependent upon the contributions of the congregations, 
are in like manner pciiodic. Annual payments, quarterly 
or monthly payments, and Other obligations which are reg- 
ular as to time, are, and must be, incurred by them ; the 
violations of which are eerbuuly as culpable and injurious to 
their public credit and respect as Mmilar failures of the peo- 
ple and institutions of the worid are in their case. Those 
of Christians are indeed more objectionable , for however 
the charity and patience of religious people m.iy excuse 
them and submit to them, they are the frmtfiil themes of 
scoffers, the scorn of the honorable men of this world, the 
stumbling-blodc of the doubting and perplexed, and the 
ehamo of the conscientious and faithful They compel the 
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minister, the student for t!ie miniatry, the missionary, and 
every one who has made engagements npon the f'aitli of 
them, to be ^Tiilty of untTuth aud iiijvistiec. They hinder 
the estonsion and snccesa of the go^'pel of Christt Tims 
they are the ruin of immortal souls. They are ftesh wounds 
to the Saviour. 

A public financier sees and strikes at the root of the dif- 
ficulty when he says. The Church's expenses, like the State's, 
are periodic: her income ahoald be regulated as to the 
method of supply, and that bo also p.,nodic Otlierwibc 
failures, disasters, dishonor, depreciation are incMtalle 
The contributions of church members ought to te made 
" regular," that is, according to a rule Those ot Board- 
and of congregations, which are the chck s f la, on whiih 
the world looks and which eshibita the resulfs, can only be 
trustworthy when each wheel and each pinion and each 
piece of every kind moves in harmony with the end in view; 
all different but all punctual. 

Vast Inftx^ence of this Law. 

The influence of thia law cstends over :J1 the employments 
of man. It affocts usefulness, comfort, health, life, and all 
the great ends of life, in ways which are coiintlesa ; in ways 
which become more impoi-tant to our eyes in proportion to 
our comprehension of them and of the great designs of tlie 
Pivine education of man on earth. 

Until three centuries ago the world had no means of secur- 
ing perfect periodicity in instruments for mensunng time. 
The clumsy clepsydra, or water-cloel. the sand gla'-n, the 
sun-dial, wore those which were most aci,uratc \i\ Italian 
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youth, boru in tlie same year with Calvin's death, a stu-ieot 
at Pisa, who was disgusted with the rubbish of monastic iii- 
strucfJOD, stood one day watchitig the regular vibrations of a 
heavy bronze lamp which httiig, and does so yet, from the 
cciitre of the dome of the cathedral. He had discovered 
in theni the great problem of regulating time! No subse- 
quent one of the many debts of the world to Galileo was so 
valuable as this. The pendulum and the balance-wheel 
have now been perfected, so that the astronomer accurately 
distinguishes and registers time by the thousandth parts of 
one second. Innumerable important acquisitions in science, 
and in the arts, have been imparted to us through this gift. 
We can measure now the laws of light, and sound, and mo- 
tiun, of the subtle and the mighty forces of nature, and of 
the movements and influences of the heavenly bodies. We 
■nark the boundaries of land. We navigate safely the oceaa 
We can fix exactly, by the comparison of the moment of 
nnon with that of the chronomeler on board which retains 
the time of Greenwieh, the spot where our ship rolls, in 
the Atlantic, or Indian, or Pacific ocean, in the tropical or 
in the arctic seas ; and thus know also her speed, her 
course, and many of her possible dangers. 

Just as glorious, we may eonoeive, to the Almighty God 
as the work of creating the countless globes of matter, is the 
omnipotent propuyon and control of each one in its course ; 
so that it returns, unless retarded by other bodies, to the 
same spot in its orbit, after a career of hundreds or thou- 
Siinds of millions of miles, at the appointed instant, century 
after century, without a variation of otie minute of time. 
This infinitely iKirfoct government of nature is the highest 
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and most iiupressive illustration of his perfect mora! govern- 
ment. Its "line is gone through all the earth;" its "words 
to the end of the world." It saya to every heart of man: 
"The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous alKi- 
gethor." " The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the 
heart" "The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise 
the simple,"* 

Tlie Scriptures of the Old Testament were not understood 
nntil, to close the Old Dispensation, the Spirit of God was 
poured upon the eyes of mankind ; then they saw their per- 
fection, and cried, " we know that the law is spiritual, but 1 
am carnal, sold under sin ; who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death? I thank God ; through Jesus Christ 
OUT Lord." And, in turn, Nature has not been understood 
till these ' ' latter days' ' of the New Dispensation ; but is now 
revealed to us by the goodness and grace of Him who has 
furnished us with means to explore, and discover, and brins; 
forth its wondrous mysteries. We find infinite attributes 
of God ; infinite groee in Christ who justified us from the 
guilt of an ; infinite relationships of man ; infinite perfection 
of duty; inflniteprospeetsof heavenly education and service, 
and recompenses of joys, and hopes of glory; illustrated to 
US, in the knowledge which he is revealing through the 
works of his hands. 

To impress upon the Church of God, in ways suited to the 
Hebrcw mce, to their agricultural and pastoral life, and to 
the typical and preparatory character of all their religious 
institutions, these grand, primary, fundamental ideas, was 
one of the chiei' objects of the appointments of the Levitieal 
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dispensation. This for two great reasons ; first, that througt 
thcrcvclations to theJewsallmenmay knowHMi, and thus be 
driven ta the only atonement for it, the blood of the incar- 
nate Son of God; eeeond, that they may measure c?ii^ — "Be 
ye pcrfret, even as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect " The returns of the moon, of the first ripening of the 
grain, of the harvest home, of the maturing of successive 
generations of animals; the sabbatic impress upon weeks, 
and months, and years and weeks of years ; the marking of 
the eras of infancy and adolescence ; and many such appoint- 
ments for religious duties and offerings, were a ceaseless and 
powerful education of the ancient people in the one priniaple 
oftheconsccrationof (iW, inall its revolutions, to (he Gfreat 
Creator and Lord of all. 

The Christian is called to "spiritualize" these principles; 
to be fuily devoted to God, not for law, but out of love to 
Jesus ; not with the thought of merit, but in the cultivation 
of graee upon grace ; not to the exaltation of self, but to fie 
glory of God, only and for ever and ever. 
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CIIArXEK VII. 
SAIJBATJI GIVING REQUIRES FREQUENCY. 

ALONG- with tho priniiiple of periodicity Salibatli s'l^'ins 
cstalilisliea ita most important (juaJifieation, that is, 



Necessabt to the Objects of a Mission^vrt Ciimtcn. 

To comprehend this appointment we must plant oiii-selves 
in the portion of the first Christkns. Over tho cross of 
the dying Redeemer was nailed the inscription which de- 
clared him to be tho Messianic King. When ho ascended, 
he commanded his disciples, "Preach the gospel to evety 
creature." The first preachers cried, "Tho promise is to 
you, and to your children, and to all that are afar off. ' ' The 
first written expositions of doctrine said, "Tho Scriptures 
foreseeing that God would justify the heathen through faith, 
preached the gospel unto Abraham, saying. In thee shall all 
nations be blessed."* A burning, restless, all- sacrificing 
zeal for the preaching of the gliid tidings of salvation 
tliTough Jesus to all the world, inflamed their whole na- 
ture. Thoy were a sincere missionary body. 

Frequent giving was a necessity to such men and such 
women. They could not help, lovingly, in faith, joyfully, 
bestowing all the means that they could command, when- 
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over tlio opportunity for its suitable use opcuried. As this 
opportunity was offbred every Sabbath, gifts were a re<i;ular 
part of the worship of the day and its aficompanimont. 

It does not appear that every oKuroh member contributed 
on every Sabbath. As will be shown in a future chapter, 
this was not the divine ru!o whieli the apostle gave. Every 
one was taught to " lay by in store as God had prospered,' 
and from this stock to brinj* as he considered the occasion 
to require. And yet every Sabbath afforded opportunities 
of some kind or other, and was honored with gifts from 
many of the worshipers. 

The rekindling of missionary zeal, by any extraordinary 
rniumstancesof the Church, such is t ?reat revival of rc- 
1 ,100 01 a ijener'd :,h lstl^omLnt of sorrow or of loss, tends 
c\or to m'.pire a return to this "onptural and primitive 
fi (jucncj of gitta 

Such for esimple, were the circura'-tances of the Scotch 
Tiei, Church when m IS-ti, in confi,nding for the right to 
chooso its own fepiritual teachers, ifc suddenly found itself 
di pnved of the ptcuniary supports of the government, 
upon which it had existed. As a Church, by one voto of 
its General Assembly its ministry elected poverty, hunger, 
nakedness, for Christ. And they were more than coniiuor- 
ovs tlirongh him who loved them. 

The plan which was adopted under the intelligent and 
able leadeiship of Dr. Chalmers, to organize a financial sys- 
tem to meet the immediate and vast necessities for church 
buildings, manses, salaries, schools, colleges, the poor, church 
extension at homo, the Jewish and other foreign missions, 
was bused on " weekly contributions, from the penny or two- 
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pence a week to the larger contrJljutions of those who are 
both willing and wealthy." To gather these suma there 
were appointed an elder and deacon for each district in o con- 
gregation, to superintend the work. "The deacon might, 
or might not, b6 a collector himself," but should " at least 
once a quarter accompany each of the collectors who ope- 
rate within his sphere, throughout all the families, and by 
means of conversation, as well as by the distribution of 
tracts and periodicals, sustain their interest in the cause." 
The collector were expected " to give half an hour a week, 
if needed, or two hours a month, to the service." The re- 
sult was a grand, blessed, honorable and permanent success ; 
and it prored that " the tendency is to elevate the platform 
of humble life ; and the effect of its payments, so far from 
being to impoverish or depress, is, through the medium of 
character and principle, or by the elastic operation of moral 
causes, to ra,ise and uphold our people in a far higher eco- 
nomic status."* 

Educational Ixfluence of Frequent Giving. 

The effect of frequent giving is a most important one to 
the experience of the individual believer. We live in an 
age and aland of "fulness of bread," which, as of old, 
causes people to forget to " strengthen the hand of the poor 
and the needy." 

It was one of the most pointed and emphatic warnings 
of God when he brought Israel into the promised land, 
" Beware lest, when thou hast eaten and art full, and hast 

» Ei;o»om<'-« of d<: Fm Chunk of ,',\-c'i,.ml. Sea. i., Arts. 3 
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built goodl\ houses and dwelt thcrun and thy flocks and 
Ihyhord? miltiplj ind thj gold aiii thy siher is multi 
pli^'d inJ all that thou hi^t is multii lied then thinf ht irt 
be lifcd up and thou forj,ct the Loan thj bod The 
divine warnin^^ proved but too well foutiJed Gn_at and 
n,iiLited kindnesses, i( unreapiocatcd or unacknDwIelged 
ordinarily exxiU. first gntitude then st-lf complacency tlipn 
m lifftrenc and when the conaciousne 3 of obligation be 
cottiLS at length oppressiM, and pjinful avei'*ion and hos 
tihty 

Fie4uent regular givm^ is a remembrancer to men own 
hearts, and an acknowledgment Ui God, of some moment- 
ous facts. First, it keeps before men's minds the multitude 
of God's tender mercies; "I will come into thy house in 
the multitude of thy mercy." Then that their regularity, 
so far &om hardening the heart and shntting oat the scnso 
of personal care and favor under the impression of its being 
a "law" or "order of nature," is a motive for liigher 
thankfulness and love ; " blessed be the I>on!) who daily 
loadeth us with benefits, even the God of our salvation." 
And thas men are humbled for an against him who e gonii 
ness leadeth us to repentance," and led to i repaiat on lor 
"the day of wrath and revelation of the nghte u' iid^ 
ment of God, who will render to every m n a u idinj, to 
his deeds."* 

There was a tendency, immediately upon thi. aw,eptanve 
of the doctrine of free grace by those whom it relieved from 
legal bondage, and who but partly comprehended the nature 
of the " law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus," to ncgloit 

' P?. 7. 7 ; Ixviii. !9. Rom. ii. •!, ft. 
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Christian practical duties. Xho epistles of the New Testa- 
lueiit abound with tho admonition that it was a more spirit- 
ual "law," a "perfect law of Uberty."* 

The most ancient, spiritual, and beautiful Christian tract 
outside of the books of the New Testament is the first epis- 
tle of Clement, of whom Paul so tenderly wrote from Rome 
as a " ftUow-laborer " "whose name is in the hook of life." t 
It was written to these same Corinthians fo whom Paul ad- 
dressed the Divine Rule for Giving. Clement reminds them 
that we should "take care tliat we perform our offerings 
und services to God at tlioir appointed seasons, for these he 
has commanded to be done, not by chance and disorderly, 
hut at certain determinate times and hours. Therefore he 
has ordained, by his supreme will and authority, both where 
anil through what persons they are to be performed, that so, 
all things being piously done unto all well pleasing, they 
may be acceptable to him. They therefore who make 
their offerings at the appointed seasons are happy and ac- 
cepted, "t 

ClIEl.STIANlTr IS TO BE AdAMED TO TIIE PoOH, 

It is one of the deepest principles of Christianity that it 
is, and must be, adapted to tlie poor. After Jesus Christ 
was inaugurated to his priesthood by the baptism of John, 
and appeared for the first time in the village of his youth 
to preach, the text of his sermon, from the prophecies of 
Isaiah, began with these words, "The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel 

• Rom, viii. 2. Jus. i. 25. t Plii'- '"■ !■ t f'''>' ^I'lslln to 
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to the poor." It m a religion which digs at the base of the 
mountain until it shall faU. 

The institutions of Cliiistianity must ever be adapted to 
the waols, and employments, and interests of the poor. 
Chrysostom, explaining our Rule to his church at Antioch, 
exhorts them to conform to the words of the apostle, for, sayu 
lie, "by his not enjoining them to deposit all at once, he 
makes his counsel easy, since the gathering by little and lit- 
tle hinders all perception of the burthen and the cost." 
This method is a constant incitement to economy, and henee 
fo industiy, honesty, and temperance. It creates warm and 
practical sympathies for the suffering, by the weekly con- 
sideration of their claims, and of the measure of relief that 
is needed for them. And the actual provision for the poor by 
the Church can best be effected when there is a weekly and 
appropriate supply of funds, or of such materials and articles 
»s are required for the eases which arc continually brought 
before it, varied by the wants and calamities of common 
life. A Christianity which is to run in a continuous, 
pure, and refreshing stream of supply requires ever-flowing 



Secular Ideas op I'ivequemt Givina. 

To make the wisdom of this feature of the Divine Rnle 
nianife.it to every mind, let us observe for a moment the 
practices of men in seenlar affairs. 

It seems a very little thing to pay a qiiartor of a cent tax 
upon your daily morning oup of coffee and evening cup of tea. 
Dtit the incciDie fimm all the daily cups in the country paid 
the govornnicnt 1«n or twelve millions of dollars a year dur 
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iiig our war. It is a very minute contribution for you to 
pay the one hundredth part of one cent tas upon each of 
the inatclies with which every day your lamps and fiies are 
lighted ; yet one factory of those matches returns to the 
government a revenue for stamps of three hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars a year. Thus we realize tow it is, chiefly, 
that a government is enabled to make the stupendous oat^ 
lays of hundreds of millions of dollars a year in time of war, 
simply by means of loans, the interest of which, aad in time 
tJie principal, is obtained from small assessments upon things 
which most persons want every day. Thas also may fi-c- 
quent little sums be made sufficient for the Church's con- 
flicts with the powers of sin. 

Wc may see the same principle made available in numer- 
ous forms in the commercial world. The division of pay- 
ments is a common device which makes many a difficult 
enterprise successful. A railroad pushes stock upon the 
market in quarterly payments, which would at one payment 
bo taken by but a few persons. A publisher sells a heavy 
edition of an expensive illustrated work in monthly parts, 
wliieh not one purchaser in fifty would obtain if sold entire. 
A sowing machine company induces hundreds of poor work- 
ing women to buy its machines, upon agreements to pay by 
small sums out of their weekly wages, who would not dare 
to attempt the payment of the same amount at one rime. 

This is one of the wisest features of the Divine financial 
plan, which every Christian should learn. Even some poor 
laboring men might be induced to bring in the rounds of the 
vear what would amount to an average of fifty cents a Sabbath, 
"' according as God prospered ' ' them. They would bo really 
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1 to find that fifty-two times fifty ecats is twenty-six 
dollars. One of them could not have spared it, in his judg- 
ment previously, amidst hia wants for house-rent and chil- 
dren's clothing, and the grocer's demands. But at the closo 
of the year he sees that he has done so, and is none the 
poorer ; and he holds his head up, a happier and stronger 
Christian and man, with the confidence that he has made a 
considerable deposit in the bank of providence, and also in 
the treasury of heaven, for himself" and his wife and chil- 
dren. He has made an investment in the eternal promisea, 
which causes trials and troubles to be less dreaded, and 
makes him hear the word of God with new interest, assur- 
ance aBcl profit. This principle of the division of payments 
for good objects is the secret by which he has accumulated 
a great wealth of blessioKS. 
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INDIVIDUAL BESFOKSIBILITY. 

THE influence of tho Holy Spirit in conversion and sano- 
. tiGeation is to oi>en tho eyes of a man to ^e tlio power, 
and holiness, and majesty of God. His esperience is like 
that of John at Patiuos ; " When I saw him, I fell at his 
feet as dead. And he laid his right hand upon me, sajing, 
Fear not, I am the first and the last ; I am he that liveth 
and was dead, and behold I am alive for evermore." 
Thenceforth ho lies at the feet of hLs glorified Saviour. He 
walks with him. He talks with him. Jesus is the first 
and the last in his honor and love. The right hand of liis 
Lord rests npon him. It gives him joy, courage, power, 
and patience. Oh, how hlossod to fed that hand of him 
that liveth for evermore ! 

The object of the word of God is to make religion per- 
sonal. It is all addressed to you. The commandments 
each say, " T/mh shalt not have any other gods hofore me ;" 
'^tltou shalt not take Hie name of the Loi-d tliy God in 
vain;" and "tlimt shalt not" commit any sin. Jesus says, 
"when (7iO!(,prayest, enter into thy closet; pray in secret." 
' ' When thmt fastest, appear not unto men to feet, hut unto 
thy Father which is in secret." " Wlien iJimi docst tliino 
alms, let tliino alms he in secret, and Ihj Father which seeth 
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In secret shall reward iJice openly." Jacob, the great moiJul 
of prayer, waa "left ahnc" when ho obtained the great 
blessings of PenieL Jesus loved to pray "alone;" to ex- 
pound his parables to his disciples " alone." 

This is the spirit of our divine rule for Christian bcncf- 
ifience, "let every one" lay by and contribute. Itis a mat- 
ter of pcKOnal responsibility to Jesus Christ It is a duty ■ 
directly related, in this epistle from the pen of Paul, to the 
doctrine of the resurrection from the dead ; it is an imme- 
diate inference fwm the prospects of that last and great 

It is vet," striking to trace out the most important appli- 
cations of this same pronoun,* aa made by Paul in this epis- 
tle. Men are prone to distingiuHh "poativc" from "natu- 
ral" obligations and duty. The former class require there- 
fore to be made authoritative and pointed. Thb pronoun, 
translated "every one," occurs twenty-three times in this 
one epistle ■which relates principally to the "ordinances" 
of the Ghristian Church, while it is found but twenty-four 
times altogetlier in the thirteen other epistles from his hand. 
Several of the passages in which it is found bear most 
strongly upon the duty which he states in this crowning 
rule. Addressing the members of the Corinthian Church, 
and all believers, as it wore individTially, he says " every man 
hath liis proper gift of God, one after this manner and 
another after that ;" " now hath God set the members every 
one of them in the body as it hath pleased him;" "let no 
man seek his own, but eucrj/ mow another's wealth;" "eeery 
maa's work shall be made manifest, for the day (of jndg- 
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meat) Mhall declare it; because it shall be revealed by fire, 
and the firo aball try eveiy Mian's work of what sort it b ; " 
then as t<i the resnrrectioii, " everi/ man in his own order, 
Christ the first-fruits, afterward they that are Christ's at his 
coming ; ' ' aud finally, in behalf of the groat work of Chris- 
tian charity, "upon the first day of the week let every one 
of you lay by him in store as God hath prospered him.'' 
In these and sevond kindred passages the Greek prononn 
used is the same. Tlie apostle designs to include every per- 
son created by God, every one who is redeemed by the 
blood of his Son, every one enjoying the gifts of divine 
grace, every one living in the world, every one who is to bo 
TMsed from the dead ; aU mnst ffive ta the work of Christ. 
It was the application of the Saviour's own words ; "For 
the Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father, with 
his holy angels: then shall he reward every man according 
te his works,"* 

The power of the Holy Spirit in the lives of believers or 
in revival of the Church has ever wrought this deep sense 
of personal responsibihty to God as to the use of the pccu- 
niai7 means of serving him with which men are entrusted. 
Many instances mil occur to every reader from the lives of 
eminent Christians. Take, for example, that of Richard 
Baxter. He says ; " My rule has been to study to need as 
little as possible for myself; to lay out nothing on need- 
nofs ; to live frugally on little ; to sen'e God on what he 
allowed me, so that what I took for self might be as good 
work for the common good as that which I gave to others ; 
and then to do all the good I could with the rest. The more 
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I have done this, the more I have had to do it with; 
for the glory of God's grace, he will be no man's debtor. 
When 1 gave away almost all, the more came in, I scarce 
know how, when uiiexpectcd and unplanned for. When by 
improvidence I was led to use too mucli on myself, or on 
things of little importance, then I prospered less than when 
I did otherwise. If I had planned to give only aftor my 
doath, then all might have been lost ; whereas, when I gave 
away at present, and trusted to God for the futare, tien 1 
wanted nothing and lost nothing." 

With what anxious and pathetic entreaty, like that of the 
apostle Paul, as if in the very sight Cpf the resurrection and 
the judgment, does Baster appeal to those whose hearts are 
wrapt up in the things of this present world, and who for- 
get the account which they must give to God. His words 
may well stir us all to more devotedness to God in all that 
we possess. "K«meniberhow short a time thou must keep 
and enjoy the wealth which thou hast gotten. How quickly 
thou must be stripped of all! Canst thou keep it when 
thou hast it? Canst thou make a covenant with death, that 
It =haU not call away thy soul ? Thou knowest beforehand 
that thou art of short continuance, and the world is but thy 
inn and passage, and that a narrow grave for thy flesh to rot 
in is all that thou canst keep of thy largest [wssessions, save 
what thou layest up in heaven, by laying it out in obedience 
to God. How short is life ! How qvdckly gone I Thou art 
almost dead and gone already ! What arc a few days or a 
few years more ? And wilt thou make so much ado for so 
short a lil'e ? And so careful a provision for so short a stay ? 
Yea, how uncertain is thy time, as well as short! Thou 
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canst not say what world thou shalt be id to-uiorrow. lio- 
membor, man, that thou must die ! Thou must die 1 T]iou 
muist quickly die I Thou knowest not how soon ! Breathe 
yet a few breaths more, and thou art gone ! And yet eani^t 
thou he covetous and drown thy soul with earthly eaies? 
Dost thou soberly read thy Saviour's warning (Luke xii. 
]9-21)? Is it not spoken as to thee? 'Thou fool, tliis 
night thy soul shall be required of thee ; then whose shall 
those things he which thou hast provided? So is every one 
that layoth up riches for himself, and is not rich toward 
God.' . . . Remember, man, that thou hast another world 
to live in, and a far longer life to make provision for, and 
that thou must be in heaven or hell for ever. This is true, 
whether thou believe it or not, and thou hast no tune but thia 
to make thy prejaration in, and as thou believest, and livost, 
and laborest now, it must go with thee to all eternity."* 

It is this deep sense of individual responsibility to God, 
in the use of the property and means of doing good which 
he has put in our hands, which this feature of the Divine 
Rule is designed to awaken and sustMn. May the spirit of 
Kiebard Baxter possess oar hearts, and his devoted liber- 
ality be an example whieli stiall influence our livca. 

• Fracllcal Thsologi/, ohap, iv. 
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THE VmVEBSAL ntlVILEGE OF GIVING. 

rpiIERE wore groat rcjoiuinga on those grand occasioDS 
■'- wliun the whole nation of Israel met in Jerusalem, 
eoveral times in the year, to commemorate God's goodness 
in the pfU of nature, or in its deliverances from enemies. 
It was partially joinediD by many converts, or sympathizing 
friends, who were present from other races of people. 

But when they went up to tlio temple, impassable lines 
of separation were drawn between families and neighbors. 
The Ikiman centurion who loved the people and had built 
Ihem a synagogue, the Greek or Syrian proselyte to tlic 
religion of Jehovah, or even the Idumean king, Ilerod, 
who rebuilt the temple, was only permitted to enter a great 
outer court. It was splendidly adorned with colamns of 
polished stone, and surrounded with spacious cloisters and 
porticoes ; but the stranger was confronted with a wall, and 
an inscription forbidding him further access on pain of 
death. His gifts must bo left in a place polluted with 
money changers and them that sold doves to the very poor. 
"W'ithin that wall the Jewish family of worshipers passed ; 
liut tliere the wife and the daiishtcr wore stopped from go- 
ing iiirlhcr with their male kindred. It was the placo 
where things devoted and given as oblations were left, and 
where were the trrasmios; but it wap (haf in wliieb those 
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enspocted of leprosy or ol' ceremonial uncleanness were de- 
tained, and subjected to the inspection of the priestly physi- 
cian. It was counted still unholy ground. An ascent and 
still another low partition wall might be passed by the men ■ 
but they in turn were shut from the area upon which stu d 
the „lunous ttmilc in ftcnt of which was the gitat altar 
of sacrifices Ihuy might pray where they were and join 
m the chorus of the Levitical choir but only the ineat 
1 ood daied enter thit sacred phoe And 'till anothtr 
harrier was drawn a thick dark veil to cover the hohe«t 
of all within which the hi{,h jncrt entered once a jear 
To Lim alone wa'i granted communion with him thit dwelt 
between the chenibim ; and approach to the mercy seat, 
and to the ark in which were the nianna, and the rod that 
budded and the tables of the law.* 

Thank God that from those courts one who had authority 
scourged the money changers, and the covetous and the un- 
clean, and opened them all to bo " a house of prayer for all 
people." "Barbarian, Scythian, bond and free," are one in 
Chiiat Jesus. The middle walls of partition are all and 
for ever broken down, and taken clean away. The veil itself 
was rent in twiin from the top to the bottom when Ic us 
cried. It 1^ finished Now overj one the women 
the stran ers, the aick and the kme the piiesti= and tie 
people alike may come and offei gifts and pkad the pti 
feet sacrifice ior in to one that is able to ^.ne them from 
death, t 
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EvKRY Class of Worshipers ii lid nmsr Grirrs. 

In this templo the glfla of all aiewtlcomc * In ahcatlien 
temple one of the most affecting ghts is th crowds of 
women, who are the chief supporters of rel g o i m every 
land, howcvei" theiv righta may be denied by the stronger 
sex. They bring their sacrifices and gifts ; and, what is 
far more important, they bring their children, and teach 
them to lift up in their little hands the offerings to the gods, 
and then to fold their hands together and bow down and 
make tlieir requests of the gods. They often give them to 
the priesthood, and cherish hopes tbence of peculiar favor 
from heaven upon the family. What lessoas this religious- 
ness of those who only enjoy the dim light of nature teaches 
us who have dearer light, and thence higher duties and ac- 
countability I 

Children should be taught to bring their glad gifts to 
Jesus. When on earth ho loved thom dearly. He took 
them, up in his arms, and blessed them. He told his dis- 
ciples to imitate them. He was welcomed as king, to Jeru- 

« Dn. HoDOE ; Eiponiiioii, makes the following comment upon this 
in llio rule, "Let enerij one 0/ yuii- It was an imporfaDt feature of 
tbeEo apoatolio arrangement?, that the contTihutians were not to bo 
oouBned to any one elass of the people. The same amount might 
pcrtaps have been raised from the rich few. But this would not 
have answered one important end which the apostle hod in riow. 
It was the rellgiou! effect which these gifts wore to produce in pro- 
moting Christian fellowahjp. In i-vincing tlio truth and power of 
the gospel, and in calling forth grntitudo and praise to Go'i, oven 
more than the relief of the temporal neeessifiea of the poor, titil 
Paul desired to see acconiplithtd. 2 Cor, i.-;, 13-14." 
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salom, bj their hosannoa. Their songs in toanj tongnat. 
are making him king over multitudes of hearts to-day. 
This la one of the "signs of his aprroaJiing reign on 
caith &mce the Reformafion the Church has taught chil- 
dren dootnne bj catechisms ; it has taught them praise in 
music and song^>; now it owes to childhood to tcauh it to 
bring gifts to the king, which is the highest token of its 
pure lo\e 

Woman should come with numerous gifts. Christ is the 
Sou of God, and the son of woman, not in truth of man: 
the son of Mary, not of Joseph. Woman sat lowliest at 
his feet to hear his word. She called for no sword, and 
made no boasts ; and yet, 

" Nat sho with (raitaroDs kisa lior SuTiour atting ; 
Not she blusphcmcd bim irith unbol; tongao. 
She, whsQ upoEtlos sbrunk, cnnld donger bravo; 
Last at Ibo crOBB and earliest at the gravo." 

If man is the representative head in rohgious things, 
woman is the heart. The Bible is full of the most lovely 
pictures of the love of God and of Christ to woman, and 
of woman's loyalty, especially to the person of the Saviour. 
And it is this personal love which gives true devotedness, 
strength and joy to faith in him. Womau was first to bless 
his mother when the angel announced the promise of his 
birth. Women's hands were first to minister to him as a 
helpless babe ; women the first to bring spices which they 
had prepared, very early in the morning, when it was yet 
dark, to the sepulchre; and to wonder and be affrighted, to 
see the two men in shining garments, and to cry with fear 
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and groat joy; "Eubboni, Maatot," when ho left it as con- 
queror over death and hell. The lieaviest curse of an i3 
upon woman ; and she is correspondingly lifted up by the 
gospel The heathen, when the Church began its course, 
exclaimed, "What wivea these Christiana have I" This 
present time is again an era of woman's honor and useful- 
ness. Her gifts are rescuing our missionaries from disheart- 
enmcnt, and arming thorn for enlarged efforts. Now "lot 
every one of ymt," says the word of Gtod to thens, come 
■with her best gifts ; be they a Samuel, with three bullocks, 
and an ephah of flotir, and a hotdo of wine ; or an alabas- 
ter bos of ointment of spikenard, very precious ; or be they 
but two mites, the " all " of her penury. Jesus loves your 
offerings. The treasuiy of the old temple was in the Court 
of the Women. Women have very much to do now, in the 
building of the spiritual temple. The work of their hands, 
and their costly stones, and their silver and gold, are needed 
to make it a glory in all lands, 

' ' Every ' ' poor man should bring gifts. Christ was poor. 
The apostles wore poor men. The first Christians were 
nearly all poor men. " Set making many rich." Do you 
wish to know who were the imperial family of this world, 
and how they looked, and what they did, in the days of the 
empei-or Domitian? Then look at this strange and touch- 
ing picture, handed down by Eusebius, and take courage, thou 
poor man, from it The historian tims describes their ar- 
raignment before the Kflman emperor:* "Of the family 
of the Lord there were yet living the grandchildren of 

* Ecdc:,. Hisl., iii. Ho qiiolcs from a still earlier writer, llege- 
BippuB. 
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Judo, called the brother of our Lord according to the flesh. 
These persons wore reported to the goyemment as being of 
the family of David, and were brought to Domitian by the 
officers appointed to enlist the people ; for this emperor 
was as fearful in regard to the appearance of Christ as 
Herod was. He put to them the question whether they 
were of David's race? They confessed that they were. 
He then asked them what possessions they had, or how 
much money? Both of them answered, that they possessed 
between them the value of only about nine thousand silver 
pence ;* and that this they had not in silver, but in a piece 
of land containing only thirty-nine acres, from which they 
raised the amount needed for their taxes, and supported 
themselves, by their own labor. Then they also began to 
show their hands, and exhibited the firmness of their bodies, 
and the callous places formed on their hands by incessant 
toil, as the evidence that they were laboring men. They 
were then asked further respecting Christ and his kingdom, 
what waa its nature, and when and where it was to appear? 
They replied, that it was not a temporal nor earthly king- 
dom, but a celestial and angelic one ; that it would appear 
at the end of the world, and that then, coming in glory, 
Christ would judge the qmck and the dead, and give to 
evciy one according to his works. Upon this Domitian, 
despiiang them, made no reply, but treating them contempt- 
uously as simpletons he commanded them to bo dismissed, 
and by a decree oixiered the persecution to cease. Thus 
dehvered, they ruled the churches, both as witnesses and 

* Loss than fifteen hundred dollars in our j^resont Eilvcr money. 
Money wna wotlb more llicn than UOB^ probably land waa not so. 
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relatives of the Lord. When peace was established, they 
eoiitiimcd Hving even until the times of Tiajan." 

And yet these poor, hard-handed, despised, laboring men 
were "the brothers," or, as we say now, "the cousins," of 
the persona! family of Jesus Christ. His own employment 
in youth was no doubt that of a carpenter. Yet he carae 
into the world to he of such as these ; and they were the 
men who conquered the world — not with swords and spears ; 
but with the universal preaohiog of salvation, with works 
of mercy, with patient suffering, with almsgiving, and with 
love. Jesus " lifted up his eyes on his disciples and said. 
Blessed be ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of GJod."* 
The poor formed its conquering legions then, and they must 

And for "strangers" also God has made provision in the 
new temple. "The sons of strangers shall build up thy 
walls." Their gifts, hke those of the people of Tyre, 
shall help to rear and adom them. "If they come and 
pray in this house, then hear thou from the heavens, oven 
from thy dwelling-place, and do according to all that the 

s Luke vi. 2(1. 

t Dr. J. I. D01.1.ISOEB, Th.: FirH Age of Chi-Mnidis ""d iU 
tViitrci, vol. ii., p. 230, aajs, with great truth, "Ncarlj all the first 

known eiQeptioaa are Nioodemna, Joseph, Scrgius Paulus, Diony- 
eius the Areopogite, Apolloa and Paul himaBlf, That waa the order 
of Chriatianity — first came the poor, the ignorant and unoducated 
slavea and tho very lowest classes. Qrndually, and after a long in- 
terval, tho powerful, the wise, the rieh were won Ijy them, or rather 
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stranger ealleth to thee for, tJiat all people of the earth may 
know thy name and fear thee." The gifts of even such as 
are "strangers to the covenants of promise" arc d«c from 
them, aa creatures of Gtod's hand and care. Such men and 
women in our churches, who honor Christ by gifts and lahc*a 
with sincere hearts and seeking his grace, often find, as Solo- 
mon says, that "a man's gift maketh room for him, and 
bringcth him hefore" the King. Tho enlistment of uncon- 
verted persons In deeds of chanty, and contributions for Uio 
work of the Church, powerfully helps to hring them and 
Christ into one — not of their merit, for they owe him all 
things, but of his grace,* 

Should the Ministry be Goveened by the Aros- 
tlb's Kule of Giving. 

Shall the ministry of the gospel give according to the 
ipostolic rule ? — is an important question as to which many 
lesire to have their minds at resL 

Such matters must be determined by the knowledge and 
ion«;ioDce of each one for himself We are ministers of 
God ; and "every one of us shall give account of himself to 
God." But tho following considerations may help some in 
ascertaining the way of duty. 

The Levites, under the tbrmer Dispensation, were in- 
Blructed by Moses to give of all the tithes which the people 
pai<i to themselves a tenth to the high priestf Tiie high 
priest was tlie tyjie of him who is set on the right hand of tho 
majesty in the heavens, the honor of whoso service, and tho 
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preciousness of whoso name in all tlie earth, surely claim an 
equal measure of consecration from his ministering brethren. 
Can we do leas for our Jesua than the Levite Uid for Aiirovi, 
or Samuel, Or Abiathar? 

Our Lord Jesus Christ paid the didrachma, or half-shekel 
of the sanctuary, for himself and Peter, when it was asked 
of them ; and wrought a miracle for the purpose, bringing it 
by the mouth of a fish. Olsbausen says,* " The question 
put by the collectors of this assessment, whether Jesus would 
pay it, assuredly arose from the circumstance of these per- 
sons believing that as a theocrafiu teacher he would regard 
himself as free from such an impost But Peter to whom 
the question was addreijied mtht ah^nceof Je u htheiod 
that witSi his strong iehf,i>as feehngs he would mik it a 
point to pay such holy taxc), anl an^wucd affiimatudy 
"The IjOid's words at the "tme time cleirly prove th it 
Jesus acknowledged and honored the Old Testament ->rdi.r 
in general as a Divine institute." " He contemplated the 
whole temple service in its preparatory character," It was 
spiritualized by Christ's death. Trench observest that, 
"the word 'tribute' in our translation upholds an error, and 
leids men's thoughts in the wrong direction— to consider this 
a aivil impost, instead of what it truly was, a theocratic pay- 
ment, due to the temple and the temple's God." 

The apostles and first ministry of the gospel as they freely 

• Oommenls, oH ifie Gospels; Part III. Bloomfii!1,d; Recmtia 
S^noplica, eajB, "I entirely agree with those wto tall na that tliia 
was the sacred tribute, the half Bhokel." Es. xis. 11-18. Jacobus, 
Jiiilfs on Molthea, La to the aama effect. 

t TKESeii; Ni'Irsoi. lie Mli-achs,2VJ-?,U. 
13 
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received, did freely give. Paul wrought with his own hands 
as a tent-niaker; others m flshurmeo, to minister to their 
own necessities, and those also of their fellow-kborers. We 
are told that Baniahas, or Joses, who had been a Levite, 
and became one of the most faithfal uioisters of the Chris- 
tian Church, sold his entire possessions and brought the 
money and laid it for distribution at the aposde's foot. 

T!ic personal power uf tlic miniatij of the gospel luuNt bo 
based upon the mutual sympathy of pastars and people. 
The pastor must be willing to be "tempted in all points like 
as they are," and tiie severest of their temptations in this 
evil world are, as a whole, those which spiing from trials 
connected with money. The affections of the people are 
powerfully drawn out toward a pastor who is beneficent 
in the use of money. 

Continual efforts (o obtain money from a people without 
the personal example of liberality, creates irritation and 
hostility. If the ministry do not eiereise corresponding care 
to cultivate their own giace of giving, the ordinary result 
has ever been to geiiemte in themselves and their order 
covetou.'-ness, pnde, strifes, and hiei-archical assumptions. 

Wisdom, economy and forethought are necessary in the 
affairs of ministers, as of other men. Yet the most certain 
provision which a minister can make for liis old age and for 
the care of his family is not in saving and hoarding a por- 
tion of his income, at the expense of liberality. It is wise in 
him to educate, by his example and spirit, hundreds of fam- 
ilies to generosity and sympathy. They become to hiiu 
more than brothers and sisters. Such a man when old is 
rarely forsaken, nor do his seed beg bread. There is a great 
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Beerctof Dimo Providence just in this method of making a 
man's toss become "an hundred fold" gain to him and to 
his children after him. 

Personal eomfort, assurance of God's love, peace of con- 
science, joy in the Holy Ghost, and increase of every grace, 
peculiarly flow from liberal systematic charity ; and the min- 
ister who from true love to God and man gives abundantly 
will find that when his knowledge and learning, when his 
earthly faith and hope and their esercise, shall cease, this 
"shall abide" in its eternal and joyful rewards. 

The amount of money which a definite proportion of ihe 
incomes of the ministry alone would afford, to aid the work 
of theChureh, far surpasses the imagination of most persons. 
Tlie salaries of the near five thousand ministers of the Pres- 
bytciian Church amount to about four millions of dollars per 
annum.* The one tenth of this sum would be equal to the 
present total average contributions of the whole Church to 
Ihe foreign or home mission boards. If distributed among 
the several boards it would support one-fourth of their en- 
tire work. We know, however, that the contributions of 
the ministry form a large part of tho present revenues of 
the hoards, and are proportionally greatly in advance of 
those of the laity. 

■* In the years 1S72 and 1373 the salaries were reported to the 
General Aaacmbly. They amounted, so far as given, to $2,597,342, 
for i,in men, in the one year; and $3,151,767, for 4,53i men, in 
tliQ other. Aifding miniatera and even entire prosbyteriea not re- 
eiionding then to the call, and also other aourcea of income from 
nhieh most ministers would no doubt desire to add ofTeringa to God, 
the amount ivoulJ appear to not be unjcr what is tiaincd. 
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Ttic example is sfitl more powerful than the precepts of 
the miiiisier who cotitribatea liberally to the daims wliieh he 
advocates. His preaching of the gospel obtains a now hold 
upon the respect of his hearers. We observe in the general 
history of churches that an estraordinary blessing has seemed 
to follow the labors of men who have made the exercise of 
liberality a regular and prominent feature of their ministry. 
Some of them, as Isaac Watts, and John Wesley, and George 
Whitfield, have instituted mighty influences which have 
revolutionized the spirit of great bodies of Chri funs 

The present era is a general " time of re formation the 
"fullness of times," which has had no pavailel since the 
Lcvitical dispensation passed away ind old thing"! passe I 
away and all things became new amidst the joyi ot Ohnst s 
coming to make full atonement for sb. Now he comes to 
reisn. Our brethren of that previous era were made "a 
spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men." They 
snifered hunger and thirst and nakedness; they were buf- 
feted; they labored, working with their own hands; they 
were reviled, persecuted, defamed ; they were made the 
filth of al! things, and the offseouring of the world. Thus, 
they filled up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ, 
for his body's sake, which is the Church. Have tee no cross 
to bear? Ls he not to be gioiifiod now by a " witness"— 
"if needs be," a martyrdom — of suffering? Or is it only a 
few who are called to deny themselves? 

" Must Jeaus bear tfae cross aloDo, 

And 0.11 the world go free? 

No ! there's a cross for every one. 
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How little can wo do for hini, compared with what he did, 
and dues, and promi^Cii for us ! Bat this let us do, until his 
gospel is "preached to every creature which is under 
heaven;" "striving according to his working, which work- 
eth in us mightily."* 

Such are the considerations which have moved many of 
our ministers to adopt the rule of laying by some propor- 
tionate part, generally not less than one tenth, of their in- 
come, for eontnbutions to the work of the Cliurch through 
her boards and to such claims as may arise within the 
sphere of their own observation. The general character of 
the Presbyterian and Protestant ministry suggests the prob- 
ability that the pr t e of thit wh eh seem to be so thor- 
oughly approved by ^eni.ture bj reason ly esierience, 
and by its fru t=i w 11 become un versal and every one" 
of the tribe of Lev al o in this latter d laj 1 y of his 
means as God has pro i ed 

» licb. is. m. Eph. i. 10. 1 Cur. iv-. 9-13. Col, i, 33-29. 
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TJJE POWER OF VmrEMSAL COMBINATION. 

TT is the purpose of the divine rule to do moro than merely 
•*- engage every dass id the Church in giving. It aiius to 
enlist every single individual ; and to give him, or her, a 
place and a share in the work of bringing the world into 
obedience to the Lord Jesus Christ, It would make him 
the Head of a body which has not in it a single dead or 



The power of the Church of Christ, were this idea brought 
into effect in regaixl to pecuniary contributions, can be best 
understood by observing the applications of the principle 
in the affairs of the world. 

Effect in SurroExraG a National Po.stal System, 
There was a day, not longer ago than that in which the 
foundations of European civilization were laid by theKoman 
empire, when tlie cost of sending a letter a couple of thou- 
sand miles mij be ratel at mat y thouMmds of dollar of 
our money It implied &ome great necc^ty or pn ikce 
the omrl ym nt of courafccous and exienciced couneri 
expcnsnt n,hjs of hov«e« the protect on of nnued 
soldiery and gi at j ciils from =avngo races, wild I tast. 
storms fl ods an 1 no, 1 nt"" 

Now ■» tcjl d 1 fftr t \iJ a f m St \,i„us 
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tiiii' in Florida to New Areliangel in Alaska for three cents; 

1 1 ostal card or a newspaper for one cent. The distance 

mjre than twice as great tho persons employed more 
niijjerou« the tofi! Lspense far greater. Why the diffor- 
i,u e in the coat ol transmiaaion ? 

It IS because in the foimor caae few letters were sent, 
an I they upon affairs of the government, or between por- 
Bjn-j of rank or importj,nco In the latter case, the entire 
1 01 ulation -JuirLelj a family extepted, employs the mails. 
S me indmdudlsi wnte hundreds of letters, and some send 
i rth thousands or even tens of thousands, of circulars 
d irinf, the year Hence without counting regular newspa- 
11,1 anl magazine postage the adhesive stamps annually 
u d suni up from sis to =c%en hundred millions. This 
un \ersal emjloiment of the mails supports avast system 
of nearly ten thousand mxil routei, which connect together 
all the cities towns and hamlpta of the immense territory 
of thi, nation their aggregate Lngth is ten times the cir- 
imf rence of the globi- and that of the separate trips of 
the mails upon them is greater by one third than the dia- 
t i:,e from the earth to the aun— near a hundred and thirty 
m 11 ons Df miles The eipence of this stupendous machi- 
ncrj whiLh emplojs in aumerDus ways, many thousands 
uf men is ir m thirty to thirty five millions of dollars a 
J ir 

Nd lesson could be more impressive than this one as to the 
1 calculable importance oi tlie universal combination of a 
peuplL to accotii-hsh a great object. 
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Success of Fbencii Popular Loans. 
The European wars of a few centuries ago were carried 
on at terrible disadvantage on account of the difficulty of 
obtaining money. It was secured by forced loans from 
subjects, by oppressive and unequal taxes and imposts, by 
despotic confiacations of property, and other pernicious 

The estraordinaiy financial ability of the late emperor 
Louis Napoleon brought into operation in France a sys- 
tem of popular loans which accomplished results that wero 
looked upon by the financiers of the world with astonishment. 
The Bothschilds and other capitalists having declined to 
furnish him with money for the prosecution of the Crim- 
ean war, on satisfactory terms, he threw himself upon the 
people. The success of the measure was so great that Sve 
principal loans were effected, in the years 1854 to 1864, 
for the support of that and the subsequent Italian war, 
and for the consolidation of floating debts. The amount 
asked for in them was about four hundred millions of dol- 
lars (2,052,250,001) francs) ; the subscriptions offered were 
for two thousand and seven hundred millions of dollars 
(13,694,034,888 francs) ; that is, for neariy seven times the 
sum needed. The number of separate aubseriptions, in 
sums varying chiefly from ten dollars to two thousand, and 
many of them payable in monthly instalments, was 1,828,951. 
This financial triumph accomplished for Louis Napoleon 
Bome other very important ends, not the least of which was 
the firmer establishment for the time of hia throne upon 
the interests and regards of the common people of Franco, 
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since ona tliird of the sis millions of tLe families of the 
country, instead of countiog the war a burthen, became di- 
rectly eonoemed in its success, and in the measures ■which. 
were necessary to produce it, 

FiNAJ^ciAL Lessons op ooa Civil Wab. 
During the late civil war, our own nation Seamed a lessou 
from the example of the French loans, which has affected 
our whole political and financial history. At the beginning 
of the war the appalling problem of the government waa 
that of the procuring of money to cany it on. Fo7eign help 
and liiendahip failed us, and the nation without this vital 
instni mentality must have perished. The financial abilities 
and experience of 3Ir. Jay Cooke were put in requisition. 
He appealed to the resources and loyalty of the people 
themselves, assured that this was the only hope of the gov- 
iTiiment, and that it would not fail hira. A series of popular 
loans was in^titut«d. .Bonds, even of small amounts, and 
compound interest notP=, were made accessible to the whole 
population , their patriotism and sj-mpathies were appealed 
to ; abundant intoimation was disseminated in the newspa- 
pers, and by oircuhrs and pamphlets; and every man was 
solicited to help in this way, -»ocording to his means, in the 
great struggle for national life. The result was, that in eigh- 
teen months Mr. Oooke funded five hundred millions of dol- 
lars in "five-twenties;" and this was done at an expense, 
including commissions of agents, of only one-half of one 
per cent. No European loan was ever made so cheaply. 
Ill August, 1SC4, tho " seven-thirty loan " was brought out, 
Ijut ])rovod a failure. In February, 1805, it was put in Mr. 
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Cooke's hands. Ho employed the same methods as before, 
and appealed to the people for support. Ono of his first 
acts was to put seTCnty-five thousand dollars' worth of ad- 
vertisements iuto the newspapers. This effort, in turn, was 
so surpriangly successful, notwithstanding the enoriuHua 
drains of the war in different ways upon the people, that by 
July, or in only five months, he had sold seven hundred 
luiliions of dollars' worth of the bonds and closed the loan. 

The lessons which these appeals to the eotire people of 
the country taught the government and the financiers were 
of indescribable importance. It was these small contribu- 
tions from hundreds of thousands of farmers, working men, 
women, people who felt that the bond was their "suhsti- 
tule" in the fight, which saved the country. And while 
this revenue equipped our armies and fleets, provided for 
the sick and disabled, and carried on this gigantic war, it did 
far more ; it enlisted under the national banner the men and 
women, and evert the children, of the whole nation ; it anni- 
hilated the old distinctions of party ; it warmed the whole 
population with a new love of country and appreciation of 
the value of its institutions ; it braced us up with a courage 
and sound national self-respect which we had never before 
possessed ; it developed our vast manufueturing, mineral, 
and genei'al productive wealth, to an astonishing degree ; 
it left us not as we feared crushed, bankrupt, and ruined, 
hut absolutely twice as rich nationally as we were before the 
war coramenoed. It was a grand national vealiBatlon of 
how Messed it is for " every one " to give. 

We conceive it to bo almost impassible that this stupen- 
dous lesson, wliicli God in the wondrous mclhods of his 
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providence set before the eyes of his Church in this nation, 
holding it up before our reluctant and weeping eyes, and 
laying the rod upon us all the while, can bo lost. But if it 
accomplish not its object— if we do not put in operation the 
praeticabJe means for enlisting the entire population of 
the Church, its men, its women, and ita children, in the des- 
perate war to rescue immortal souls from the power and 
curse and woes of sin to ci'ush the resistance of hell to the 
glorious kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, and to fill the 
nation and the world with the beneficent triumphs of the 
gospel of his grace^ — then assuredly we do deserve more and 
severer ahastiseraent. And we will receive it. 

Evils op Partcal Methods of CoNTUiBunoM. 
The pernicious eifccts of the opposite methods of obtain- 
ing the means necessary for the support of the State are so 
great, that they have gradually fallen into disuse on the part 
of monarchical governments, and have been rejected, save 
in a few and extreme oases in our own. The arbitrary and 
unequal a.ssessnients upon individuals, or classes, or guilds, 
or towns, or commercial companies ; the granting of monop- 
olies of the trade or manufacture of particular articles, or 
of commercial tca£&c with certain foreign countries; the 
ih.rming of the taxes Upon the people of certain districts for 
a given sum of money ; all such things in the past, among 
our ancestry, we read of with a sort of horror. We bless 
God for the men who resisted and overthrow thorn, some- 
times at the sacrifice of their own fortunes and lives. We 
iitu grateful that we have csperienced so few of such evils 
under our republican institutions. 
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Income tases, which are usually fixed at five or ten pet 
cent upon incomoa of over a, certain amount, may be classed 
among the measures of this nature. A tas of this charac- 
ter upon incomes of over sis hundred dollars, with certain 
deductions allowed upon ihe excess, was Inid upon our coun- 
try during the severe trials of the civi! war. It was exeeed- 
incly odious Its influence upon the moral tone of society 
WIS Ycrj injurious. Hundreds of thousands evaded it. It 
lei to n UL,h dishoni-ft} and falsehood. It realized about 
tiftj milli ns if dolhrs in the jcir after the close of the 
WT wh ch was tosesoed upon only fonr hundred and sixty 
thfuiand ptrsotn This sunk to under thirty-five millions 
m 1860 The t'ls was dirniel in 18T0, Mr. J. Stuart 
Mill aa>a in his Pclit cal Economy,"* of such taxes, "To 
tax the larger meomes at a higher per centage than the 
smaller, is to lay a tax on industry and economy ; to impose 
a penalty on people for having worked harder and saved 
liiore than their neighhoi-s. It is partial taxation, which h 
a, mild form of robbery." " I can hardly conceive a more 
shameless pretension than that the major part of the jirop- 
evty of the country [which would not be within the sphere 
of such an assessment] should be exempted from its sharo 
of taxation." 

The lesson from the experiences of the 8tat« should here 
again be laid to heart by the Chureh. The same evils flow 
fiom arbitrary and unequal requirements in this ease as in 
that. The demands upon certain communities, and upon 
certain men who Iiave obtained a name for liberality, have 
been felt by them to be oppressive. It has led to resistance 
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on tlicir part. Tliey have choraoteri»ed it as "a. partial 
taxation," unequal and unfair. Tlie tiute has come for the 
adoption by the Churcli of an equitable system of volun- 
tary contributions by the people, one in accordance with 
Scripture, which will enable her to enlist the aid of all her 
membership, in proporUon to their means ; and this not 
alone to bear the light burdens of the past, but to supply 
the immeasurably greater demands of the conflicts before 



Evidence froji the Success of SIki 
So recent was the rise of Episcopal Methodism, that there 
are many men and women alive who wera born in the life- 
time of its founder, John Wesley. It was in ITa'J that, 
after a stormy interview at Lambeth with the archbishop of 
Canterbury, in which His Grace threatened him with ex- 
communication for field preaching, Wesley determined to 
" break down the bridge "which connected him with the 
power of the Established Church, and "fight his way for- 
ward," He began, in preaching to the populace at Moor- 
ficlds and the colliers at Kingwood, an "itinerant" career 
which ended in 1791. 

The fact seems aJmost incredible that to-day this still 
youthful Church and its offshoots number four millions of 
members, over three millions of whom are in the United 
States, and that it has a total leadership of twenly-five 
thousand itinerant or regdar preachers, and sixty three 
thousand local preachers. The "Methodist Epi^copil 
Chui-ch " (of the North) alone, which contains one million 
and a half of mcmbjis, gives seventeen and i h ilp millnn-: 
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of clollara io religious and charitable objects. The property 
of the several Methodist bodies stood far above that of any 
otbcr Chureh in value, in the national census of 1870, 
amounting to within a fraction of seventy millions of dollars. 

"What is the cause of this truly amazing growth? We 
have it in the fi>mous watchword of all its members: " Jus- 
tification, sanctification, and a penny a week." First, &ith 
in Jesus Christ alone for salvation; second, per.sonal holi- 
ness, complete consecration to God tliTOUgh the Spirit; 
third, universal weekly giving through the Churoh of at 
least one penny for eveiy member. As to this first point, 
their knowledge of the principles of fiuth is notoriously 
deficient; as to the second, their spirituality is defonued 
with excesses of mere physical excitement; as to the third, 
they liaie not reached the application of more than a part 
of the mighty Divine Rule of Paul. And yet there stand 
the solid and sublime evidences of their astonishing success 
in doing the work of building up both the spiiitual and the 
material walls of the temple of Christ. 

The engagement of the "lay-members" of the Church 
in active work, and contributions for its maintenance, is a 
principal element of the Methodist success. There are 
enumerated in the eeclesiasliea! reports those filling various 
offices. Thus, in the Church North, to which allusion has 
been made, there are fifty-four thousand class-leaders, eighty- 
seven thousand stewards of societies, one hundred and two 
thousand trustees of churches, twenty-flve thousand sun- 
day-school superintendents, and one hundred and seventy- 
eiph t thousand teachers and other officers of su iiday-schools. 

The peculiar organization which has given to Episcopal 
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Mctliodism its cliicf power is tliat of the "dasaes." Tlieir 
origin and natui'e are worthy of carcfiii study. The follow- 
ing is the account of their origin as given by Hichord Wat- 
W)n, tho hioffrapher of tho Ecv. John Wesley.* 

"In the discipline of Methodism the division of the so- 
ciety into elasses is an important branch. Each class is 
])laeed under a person of experience and piety, who meets 
the others once a week for prayers and infiuiry into tho 
religious &ta,te of eaoh, in order to administer esliortation 
and counsel." The origin of the classes is thus traced out. 
"The chapel in Briiitol was in debt, and it was agreed that 
each member of the society should contribute one penny a 
week to reduce the burden. The Biistol society was there- 
fore divided into classes, and for convenience one person was 
appointed to collect weekly subscriptions from each class, and 
to pay the amount to the stewards. The advantages of this 
system, when turned to a higher purpose, at onee struck 
the methodical and practical mind of Mr. Wesley. Ho 
therefore invited several ' earnest and sensible men' to meet 
him, and the sodety in London was divided into classes like 
that of Bristol, and placed under the spiritual care of these 
tried and esperienoed persona. At first they vi^fed each 
person at his own residence once a week, hut the preferable 
mode of bringing each class together weekly was at length 
adopted. . . . Opportunities were also thus afforded for 
ascerfaining the wants of the poorer members, and ob- 
taining nilief for them, and for visiting the sick : the duty 
of a leader being to see his members onee in tho week, 
cither at tho meeting, or, if absent from that, at home." 
* L:f. uf ^\\,l„J, .hop, vLi. 
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Mr. Wesluy veuiarks in his Journal with regard to these 
"classes," which hail been organized as the most "me- 
thodical" and practical way of spreading the gospel and 
hnilding up the Church : " Upon reflection, I could not but 
observe, this is the very thing which was from the let/inning 
of Gkmtinnil!/. In the earliest times, tho^e whom God 
had sent forth 'preached the gospel to every creature.' 
The body of the hearers were mostly either -Tews or hea- 
then. But as soon as any of these were so convinced of the 
truth as to fuifiake sin, and seek the gospel of salvation, 
they immediately joined them together, took an account of 
their names, advised them to watch over each other, and met 
these 'catechumens,' as they were then called, apart from 
the great congregation, that theymight instruct, rebake, 
eshort, and pray with them, and for them, according to 
their several necessities," 

To complete and make more efficacious the work of the 
classes, Mr, Wesley afterward, beginning in London, ap- 
pointed "visitors to the sick." They wore to visit them 
thrice a week, advise them spirtlnally, relieve their wants, 
furnish them with medical care, and bring in their accounts 
weekly to the stewai'ds. Mr. Wesley says; " Upon reflection, 
I saw how exactly in this also we copied after the Primitive 
Church. What were the ancient deacons? What was 
Phebe, the deaconess, but such a visitor of the siuk?" 

It is in place to notice here that the instructions in the 

"Discipline" of the "Methodist Episcopal Church" in 

the Unil«d Slates, for the guidance of its class-leaders, are 

as follows:* "That it may the more easily be discerned 

* Chop, li., scelioH 1. 
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wbether tliey are indeed working out Ihciv own salvation, 
ea^h society is divided into sualler companies, called classes, 
according to their respective places of abode. There are 
about twelve persons in a class, one of whom is styled the 
leader. It is his duty, I. To see each person in his class 
once a week at least, in order, 1. To inquire how their souls 
prosper. 2. To advise, reprove, comfort or exhort, as occa- 
sion may require. 3. To receive what they are willing to 
give toward the relief of the preachers, church, and poor. 
II, To meet the ministers and the stewards of the society 
once a week, in order, 1. To inform the minister of any that 
are sick, or of any that walk disorderly and wilt not bo re- 
proved. 2. To pay the stewards what they have received 
of their several classes in the week preceding." 

In the organization of the Methodists for Christian pur- 
poses we have the evidence of the esttaordinary abilities, 
for such an end, of the leading mind which gave its impress 
to the wliole Church. The opinion of Isaac Taylor was 
that, " In dealing with whatever may belong to a process of 
organization, or of marshaling a host for a single initiatory 
purpose, Wesley has never been surpassed by civil, military, 
or eccleaastieal mechanists." 

The power of Methodism is traced by this vigorous thinker, 
on the one hand, to the convictions of personal responsibility 
to God which it fixed in the hearts of its members. He 
says, '■ It was the proper consequence of the Methodistie 
preaching to cal! into activity that life of the soul, as indi- 
vidually related to God, which must be named as one of its 
distinctive elements." But this individual faith and zeal 
must, on the other hand, be associated, as are the diffiiront 
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members of one frame, for co-opevation to a great a 
end. Here its power is eshibited in its aeagning to " evmy 
mie" a suitable part to perform. Mr. Taj'lor therefore pre- 
sents this strongly to Tiew. He says; "An organization 
which touelioa evety one, and brings every one into bia 
place, and esacts from every one his contribution, spiritual 
and secular — an organization which is comprehensive in the 
most absolute sense as (O persons, gifts, talents, and worldly 
means— is that which has secured for Wesleyan Methodism, 
tintil of late, its foremost place among the ]'rotestant com- 
munities of England and America, and which has given to 
its labors among the heathen a proportionally greater amount 
of success than has attended the equally zealous endeavors 
of other bodies, perhaps of several such bodies reckoned to- 
gether." It " has proved itself hitherto the most efficient 
expansive Christian institute which modem times have 
seen ; it must be presumed, therefore, to pospe.os eseellenoe 
of structure of a very peculiar kind, and which should com- 
mand the attention of all who make ecclesiastical economics 
their study."* 

That which is most conspicuous and impressive in Wes- 
leyan Methodism is, that its peculiar features of power and 
excellence are all the modern reproduction of those of the 
Primitive Christian Church. They were seiaed upon in- 
stinctively, from the Scriptures and church history, by a 
comprehensive, powerful and practical mind like Wesley's, 
iroided by the enlightening influence of the Holy Spirit 
The fervent preaching of salvation through Christ, the duty 
of seeking personal holiness, the inspiration of the joyful 

* IsMi; T.WLon; Wc^lei, niirf MelJi<.dwii, pp. JO, laB, 2i9, BflB. 
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hymns, the eordiai fellowship, the sj'mpathy with and pro- 
Tision for the poor, the urging of individual accountability, 
the general co-opcvation in good works, the weekly contri- 
butions of money, the continual official employment of male 
and female members in charitable duties, all are elements 
which are reflections, in this great revival from the formal- 
ism of a century ago in England, which come directly from 
Primitive Christianity. 

Possible Power op a Church Combining these 
cliaracteristics with others more thoroughlr 
scriptdhai.. 

Let US suppose a Church in which these characteristics are 
combined with a thoroughly scriptural theology, with more 
intelligent instruction, with mom judicious diaciplme,* and 
with a broader com prehenaon of the principles of pecuniar? 
giving— above all, let it be animated thoroughly with glowing 
love to Jesus Christ, let it be energized by the influences of 
the Holy Spirit of God — and it needs no tongue of a prophet 
to declare that such a Chiistiaaity would be more powerful 
than even that of the first centuries ; for now it has general 
advantages and instrnmentaKties far greater than those of 
the Primitive Church. It would in a brief ijme literally 
and truly conquer the whole world, and bring it into loving 
:e to its glorious and rightful Lord. 

iras found upua cnrcful cxnuinntian of it^ statiE tins, from the 
"mciubcra" of the Methodist Cliureh. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF PEESONAL OHABAOTER. 
rriHE fame of no one of the preachers of the gospel in the 
-■■ early centuries of Chrislianity stands so hi^-h for elo- 
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S4i. His fatber, Secundns, was a Roman militarj officur, who dii^il 
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The PutESTiiooD or the Ciiristtan, 
Taking up the idea that Cliiislian offerings to God on the 
Sabbath are the noblest evidence of their priesthood, ho 
tbii3 paints the honor of it. To make these offerings, says 
he, " constituteth them priests : yea, of a priesthood which 
bringeth gieat reward The merciful man i" not arra>ed in 
a robp reachine to the teet nor doei he put on bdii nir 
wear i orown But he is wrippel in a robe of loving 
kindness a holier than the saccrdotil iLstmcnN IIi> u, 
anointed with od not for ml ot mituid eli.mpnti but 
compounded Ij the Holy Spirit. Hi, wcaroth a crDwn if 
mereici f>r it i? di,dared lit. crowneth thee with ljvin„ 
kmdnesa and fender meicies Instcid il weann^ upm it t 
plate inscribed with the name oF God, he is in himself like 
unlo God. In what way ? Because it is said, ' Yc shall be 
like unto your Father which is in heaven.' " 

In commenting uponthe Christian Rule for Giving, Chrys- 
osfom sheds a most important light upon the understanding 
of its requirements which prevailed in the East at that day. 
The following are his remarks upon the words " by by him 

sa thcBB Christians hove !" The Church hia- 
ixvii., styles Chrj'SOEtoiu"thB groat 
luminary of the world." He WttS, Ihere is no donbt, misleil by his 
devont aspirations, in an age when he had not tha gnidiinca of the 
Chutch's subsequent experience, into aaoetieism; bo was severe and 
sometimes imperious. Tet be deserves the admiring teatiioony of 
Neamdeb (Prf/. to First od. of Li/c of ChryioHom), who says, " None 
of the aneicDl Fathers ha™ laid down so many trnths of prneticai 
irajiurtjnoo, and so oqually suilud to all ages, as Chrysustom." 
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in store." The aposfle "does not say, 'let him bring it 
into Ibe Cliureh,' lest thoy might feel ashamed of the sum; 
but, ' having by gradual additions swelled his contribution, 
letbim produce it when Icome.' Therefore 'for the pres- 
ent, lay it up,' says he, 'at home, and make thine own 
house a church, and thy little bos a trea.«ury.' Become 
thyself a guardian of consecrated wealth, a self-ordained 
steward of the poor. Thy charitable mind entitles thee to 
this priesthood." " Let us make a little cbest for the poor 
at home. Near the place at wh cb jo tand payng 
there let it be put ; and as often as j e ter n to pr'ij 
first deposit your alms, at 1 tl n tenl p your pra er 
You would not wish to pray w tb un lean band so ne b r 
do it without alms." "If jo bi e b a 1 ttle treasuy 
you have a defence against the dev 1 lou g ve w ngs to 
your prayer. You make y ur hou e ficred bay ng pro 
vision for the King laid up the a n store * 

Interpretation o¥ the Rule. 
These passages most happily and dearly present to us the 
general method and principles of the religious contributions 
of Christians in the early centuries of the Church. They 
come to us from one who labored in the great centre of the 
missioiiary efforts of the Apostolic Church ; of which, in- 
deed, on account of their zeal, it is recorded in the book 
of Acts, that " the disciples were called Christians first in 
Antioch." t This light shows to us the meaning of those 
words in the divine rule X which our common version trans- 

« mmili'i, I dr.! XLI[I. t Chap. xL, 2(1, 
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]ates "lay by him in store." They vaaj be literally ren- 
dered, "let each of you by himncJf mt apart, treasuring, 
whatsoOTer he has prospei'ed in." There are two distinct 
verbs in the original ; one directing the setting apart of the 
money given, the other the treasuring of it, or putting it into 
such treasuries, private or public, as were needed to secure 
it for the use of the ofBcers of the Church. 

The verb translated "lay by," or "set apart," is one 
which often has a formal meaning : to eommit, appoint, 
constitxite, orditin. Thus it is said : " take heed to the flock 
over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers." 
God "hath commi'Med unto us the word of reconciliation." 
"As many as were possessors of lands or houses sold them, 
and brought the prices of the things that were sold, and 
laid them dawn at the apostles feet" "I have chosen 
you and ordained you, that ye should go and bring forth 

The ?erb "trea:iuririg," which our version renders, for 
the sake of amplicity, " in store," means making a particu- 
lar deposit, or distinct accumulation. Thus, "lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth." "So is he that layeth 
up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God." "Ye 
IwM heaped together treaswe for the last days." "Treasw- 
eth up unto thyself wrath against the day of wrath." So 
with the corresponding noun ; as iii the words, "treasure hid 
in afield." t The participle is used, apparently, to generalize 
the idea, and allow liberty in respect to the localities, or 

'^Actsss. 28; v. 19. 2 Cor. t. 19. 

tMal. vi. 19. Luko xii. 21. Jnmcs y. 3. Kom, ii. a. Malt. 
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depositoriea, or forms, in which the money or other con- 
tributions are to be kept. Only they are to be " trcasnred 

The preposition and noun translated " by him" are really 
more emphatic; they are literally "by himself." "By" 
means "beside, near," and is a preposition of j)6m^; yet 
sometimes with the broader idea of property in general. 
The words "by himfclf" are often idiomatic In the Greek, 
and mean "near himself at home;"* the "treasuring" 
should first be " on the first day of the week," as a regnlar 
duty (j( liome. Yet (he word "treasuring" implies that the 
worshiper may put the sums accumulated info the public 
depository of the church, when convenient for preservation, 
security, or use ill such ways as he may designate. 

Thefirstandmostsolemn transaction then manifestly was 
&e private " setting apart," dedication and consecration of 
a share of a man's income to the Lord. This was a duty 
which belonged to the business of every week, and the con- 

* Iq regard to this rerj important praolioal point it ia designed, 
that the csplnnations ahall oonvej the Bense of the best interprttera, 
ancient and mode™. The Syrian translation renders the wotda 
" by him" as meaning a( iomc. The later Hebrew New Testamenl, 
separate alone, as in Gen. xsiii. 25, and Ex. iviii. li. The Latin 
Vulgate, "apud5esoponnt;""apadBB"wa3an i diom alio eiptesa Lou 
for "the dwelling, the house of a person." Andhews' Lai. teo:. 
The French, "mette dpnrt dez toi," which ia the same idiom. The 
Gsrman, "%e bei »ic4 idbH." JosEPHna, Antiq. as. 10, oaea the 
worda (nof lavTui) which are here translated " bj him" interebango- 
nbiy with another word (o«aJe) which meana " at one's touse, or 
home." Moat of tho nnoicnt and modern commentators strongly 
einplmsiie this tnnliire of Ike Rule. 
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fccratioa of it unto Gfod to every Sabbath; though thepwA- 
lic act of presenting it could be peifonued when suitable occa- 
sions were offered, Tertullian says " each one makes a con- 
tribution on a certain day, or when he chooses." They wore 
soiuetinies handed in to the church " once a month." This 
private consecration ia the imitation of tlic picture presented 
to us in the discourse of Chiysostom. 

Leading Object, to Eslibt Prayer. 

To enlist pra^i,r for tie olrje ts to wl cli nionej i g ven 
is, no doubt, Go! s fiist purpo^ m requ ring tl c i r i »to 
sotting apart of contributions eith Sabbath This !>! met 
manifest to one who h-vB ob-ewed the ';| nit of the ] I'ai.ge 
in the original '^en] tiire It l to be lomnH and i raver 
fully set apart anl dedicated to G 1 s service Prajers go 
to the throne of universal dominion do] m answer to 
them, seta in mition the mil litenngho^ts whii-h iri, inMS 
ible to mortal eyes. Our money and labors belong to the 
lower machioery of earth ; prayer sets in action those living 
spirits within the wheels which Ezekiel saw in his vision. 
"When those went, these went; and when those stood, 
these stood." Material agencies of providence have no lilb 
or power save as they are thus animated from on high ; and 
as tliey are directed by that "voice" which the prophet 
heard from the sapphire throne upon which was One having 
" the apiiearance of a man." * 

Tliis is the spirit of the instruction of Jesus Christ in the 
sermon on the mount. He enjoins as to alms and prayer, 
that they be "in secret," and "ihy Father mhieh scclh in 
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secret himself shall reward thee-openly, " The whole Bible 
is full of precepts which bind them together. 

The first desire and prayer of every one that gives should 
be that his offering may he "an odor of a sweet smell, a 
saei-ifioe acceptable, well-pleasing to God," who " shall sup- 
ply all your need according to liis riches in glory hy Christ 
Jesus." Our liberality and seif-denial for his sake will be 
repaid " an hundred fold" if accepted in heaven; "for with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased." John saw in the last 
judgment that "the books were opened" in which are re- 
corded all that we have done for Christ, and " the dead were 
judged out of those things which were written in the books, 
according to their works." * 

But there is a far more important reason for our accom- 
panying every gift of money with prayer: many map be 
saved thereby. The man whom God was pleased to accept 
as the first fruits of the harvest from among the Grentiles 
Was thus honored beeaune he " gave much alms to the peo- 
ple, and prayed to God always." Theangelof God said unto 
him, "Cornelius, thy prayer is heard, and thine alms are 
had in remembrance in the sight of God;" and an apostle 
waa sent to him and to hia kinsfolk and near friends, with 
gracious tidings of salvation.f In public worship, and in 
secret esercises, wo should follow prayer by alms as the 
means of its fulfillment. Prayer should be sealed, in plead- 
ing with a covenant-keeping God, by alms ; in all nations a 
contract is not eoimted valid till it be sealed with a payment 
of monej'. Alms should be made potent and successful in 
their design by prayer. What multitudes would be eon- 
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verted to-day, in ttis and tbat dart and unpromising field 
at home, or abroad, if cacli dollar whicli is sent tliitlicr were 
followed hy "the effectual fervent prayer" of the givet for 
God's Holy Spirit to follow its appropriation with b!es.sing3 
upon the labors of the preacher, the teacher, the phyacian, 
the Bible or tract distributor. The seed of the word, wher- 
ever planted, must be steeped in prayers and tears to make 
it bring forth abundantly. 

Bf.keficencb a Regular Principle of the Chris- 
tian Life. 

Another of God's great designs in appointing this pri- 
vate setting apart was, doubtless, that beneficence should be 
made a habitual principle of the life of every Christian. 

Mr. Barnes, in his explanation of the Divine Rule, 
presses strongly this feature of it. He says,* " 'Letbimset 
it apart.' Let him designate a certain portion ; let him do 
this 'by Himself' when he is at home, when he can calmly 
look at the evidence of his prosperity. Let him do it not 
under the influence of pathetic appeals, or for the sake of 
display when he is with others, but let him do it as a matter 
of principle, and when he is hy himself." " Pan! designed 
that the habit of doing good with their money should be 
constants He therefore directed that it should he on 
the return of each Lord's day, so that the subject should 
be constantly before their minds. How much would the 
amount of charities be swelled in the Christian Church if all 
Christians would lay by in store each week what tliey then 
could devote to sacred purposes." 

* A'u/eB o» First CorinlJiiam. 
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The Divine Rule ciJtivates individual giving from princi- 
lile. Regvlarky in giving is like regularity in eating. It 
is healthful ; the digestion ia oasy, and every oi^an of tho 
frame is invigorated ; the growth and davelopment of the 
powers is continuous ; the effects are good success, and gen- 
uine enjoyment and comfort, in whatever work employs our 
thoughts and strcngtli. 

The opposite kind of giving is that which has made our 
"Voluntaiy System" objectionable in the eyes of Christians 
of other lands. Our system, it is to be hoped, will ever be- 
"voluntary," as not being compalsory by any Slate, or 
ecclesiastical enactments. But it certainly should not be 
spontaneous or spasmodic. 

"Spontaneous" is an adjective whieh is defined to mean 
that which proceeds from natural feeling or impulse, with- 
out consideration, that which is produced without being 
planted, or without cultivation. Spontaneous giving has 
numerous essential and vital defects. Its products arc some- 
times abundant and beautiful ; but tliey depend upon contin- 
gencies of soil, aud exposure, and want of cultivation, which 
make them unreliable in any one season or year. The con- 
gregations, or men, that give in this way, suffer fium a sort 
of religious epilepsy. To-day they are in spasms and 
fever, foaming and nneontrollablo ; to-morrow the fit is off, 
and they are exhausted, fretful or stupid, incapable of work. 
And this last state may be long protracted. 

The general effect of benevolent work carried on by ap- 
peals to this kind of charity, is most unfavorable to its reg- 
ular and healthful dcvelopiuenti It somelimes manifests a 
eoi't.iiii funiporary energetic activity. Its Fpirit, however, 
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is material and sensational. Material interests, politics, 
calanjities, atcidenta, new agents, new measures, local or 
occasional puUio excitements, are its natural themes. Even 
(he spiritual experiences and hopes of the Church and of 
men's souls must he displayed in a sentimental and preten- 
tious manner, which is offensive and painful to genuine feel- 
ing. Neglect of careful instruction, levity of manner, coarse 
illustrations, creep into the pulpit The lust of excitement is 
kindled in the people. The might)' spiritual motives of the 
gosjiel evaporate, and the omnipotent co-operation of the 
Holy Ghost is defeated, as the fertilizing dews of Hermon 
and Lehanon are dried up by a hot east wind from the 
de^rts of Mosh. 

EvfiUY Kind op Esn?i.0YMEXT to be Spikitualized. 

It is a grand ohject of the Divine Kulc to infuse spiritual 

motives into all the ordinary employments of men's hands 

The duty of giving in taken up by Paul a second time, in 
another epistle to the Corinthians.* The apostle in this 
treats thiefly of the spiritual motives which should Impel 
liberality — the graee of our Lord Je.sus Christ; the esam- 
plo of it in churches which abounded in it even amidst a 
great trial of affliction, aod their joy in it; the lessons of 
that divine providence which, as in sending the manna of 
old, will ever supply sufficiently our want.^ ; the necessity of 
seeking and cultivating liberality as "a grace," just as we 
do knowledge, faith, utterance, and all diligence; and the 
assurance of proportionate returns for our faithfulness, just 
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as tlie industry of the sower ministers food and multiplies 
bread. "Bounliftilneas" is part of a spiritual industry 
by wliicli we are "enriched in everything." 

The word ''righteousness" ia used by Paul in a sense 
whieh is foreign to our modes of thought. He quotes from 
the Old Testament; "As it is written, ho hath dispersed 
abroad ; ho hath given to the poor ; his righteousness re- 
maineth for ever,"* The word means conformity to duty 
and right. We call practical charity "benevolence," and 
"beneficence;" just as if its exercise were a matter of choice 
and of merit. lie makes it a "right" of Christianity— a 
law, like " the law of kindness" which king Lemuelf says 
governs the fe,mily of the virtuous woman — a law, albeit a 
' ' law of love. ' ' In Eastern nations, where we say ' ' chari- 
table" they often say "righteous." One sees, for In3ta,nee, 
over the door of what wc entitle a "Charity School," 
out of which are flocking the children of the poor, and 
which is supported by the contributions of those whom God 
has more abundantly favored, the remarkable inscription 
"RiGHTEOTTS SCHOOL." Ia illustrating the duty of giv- 
ing, Paul says of the Macedonians, " they first gave their 
own selves to the Lord, and unto us by the will of God." 
Thus, like faithful bondmen to Christ and his kingdom, 
"beyond their power they were willing" to give the pro- 
ceeds of their labor to him and for his service. 

Every kind of business and employment is to bo spiritual- 
ized. We are to work at the same time for both worlds. 
As Paul pictures it, we are not alone to get upon the liock. 
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or to be saved barely and nakedly " so as by fire. ' ' We are 
to do more. We are to be building all tbat we can of the 
temple whose gold, silver, and precious stones shall shine 
out in all their celeatial and eternal glory on that great day 
when the wood, hay, and stubble of mere earthly posses- 
sions shall be swallowed ap in the "fervent heat."* 

Augustine, in one of bis sermons at tbe Xumidian city 
of Hippo, beautifully represents this heavenly privilege. 
He saysrt "In a certain way the Lord our God wisUcsus to 
be merchantmm Hl mal^ti an esehange with us. We 
give what ibtunds he e we ret,ene whit abounds there. 
It ia lust as many tran'^et corameicial tiafEc they give 
goods in one country and receivi, sometliing el e in another 
to wbn,h thej c me Th is for esample a mil says to his 
friend Eetene gold fiom me here and gnc me oil in 
Africa It is not a trin&portati n anl yi-t there is a 
trans; ortation He gets what he desires We give 

earth, and we receive heaven. W e give the temporal, and 
receive the eternal. We give things corruptible, and receive 
the immortal. Lastly, we give what God has bestowed ; 
and receive God bimseif. Let us not then be slothful in 
such a commerce as this. Let us not continue poor."t 

» 1 Cor. iii. 11-15. 2 Pet. iii. 7-13. 

t Semmi osxvii., oh I Tim. Ti. 7-9. 

t John Calvin, in his Cumjnentorj upoD the rule in 1 Cor., spirit- 
uiiiaoB its raoftnins somewIiBt after the Etjlo of AugnatinB. Ha 
Eajs, "To 'treasure 'is to liurj. The safest and hest treasury ia 
the beatowmont uf things to holy uses. . . . Ood suhmits to he a 
debtor to the poor, that he may return what we gi^e *<> him, with 
ample interest. Thssa words of I'anl agree with those of Christ, 
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Inducement to Peiisonal and Home Et'POUTS. 

Tliia setting apart of money for the Lord m designed to 
induce Cliristiana to engage in personal labors for the spirit- 
ual welfiire of others, and for the spread of the gospel. 

A man is to lay by him at home, as the original text 
means. Christian influence should begin at home; in one's 
own family. For no other human beings are we so responsi- 
ble. None are so dear. None, if we are what wc sliould be, 
are so impressible by our influence. It was a joyful thing for 
Eahab, when she bad gathered her kindred into her house, 
and hung the scarlet line out of the window, to know that 
all were safe from the slaughter of the war without and 
from the burning of the doomed city. What then will be 
the joy of the parents of a saved family— nH saved ! — in 
tlie last judgment, and in the burning of the world ! 

A capital secret of success in guarding a home and family 
from evil is to train them to habits of active and constant 
beneficence and usefulness. Warmth and health are better 
promoted by vigorous exercise than by wrappings, and fires, 
and stimulating draughts. 

The savings and the earnings of the children and the 
mother for some Christian end, how they make beautiful and 
fruitful the growing plantsi "Home" is the chief and great 
sphere for the exercise of woman's peculiar power, A 
father and mother should lovingly teach their children, like 
the disciples of the early Christian Church, to " make their 
little box atreasuiy" of "the church in the house," and 
early form them to Iiabits of regular and intelligent acts of 
charity and beneficence. This instruction of the children is 
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Ibe cliief hope for the adoption of a liighcr rule of bcnet- 
icunce in the entire Chureh. 

" Every one," as the Divine Rule says, should lay by at 
home in oriec to make home a centre from which to reach 
otlior families; to originate personal efforts for the conver- 
sion of sinners. A package of tracts placed, as opportu- 
nity offers, in the hands of the impenit«nt — a gift of a suit- 
able book to the inquirer, or to the afflicted one — a warm 
garLuent to a poor child or adult — some judicious help to- 
ward restoring a poor fallen one — a timely gift to a poor stu- 
dent — a sum placed in the hands of pastor or deacons for 
special objects — a remittance to help one of the organs of 
tlie Churah in its appointed work, in some trying emergency 
—if the little sums of each private treasury, in tens of thou- 
Kinds of sympathizing and praying families, could be set 
flowing for such uses, as the spirit of this Rule indicate.", the 
whole fiibric of society would, in a little time, begin to feel 
that a new power was moving and elevating it. 

Wo should imitate the life on earth of Jesus Christ, 
" the friend of sinners." We should go in person to con- 
voy our charities. "It is," says truthrie, "less the amount 
given than the way of giving it that swoetehs the eup of 
poverty and reconciles the pensioners of our bounty to their 
lol. Those kind looks and tones which bespeak the feelings 
of the heart, you cannot transmit with the goods or gold, 
the meat or messages which you send through the medium 
of servants or societies, or any second party whatever. As 
far as possible, therefore, every one should be the almoner 
of his own charities, and carry the sunbeams of his pres- 
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cncc into the homes of the poor." ..." Siwak as Gliriit, 
had lie been in our circumstanGes, would have spoken ; feci 
as ho would have felt ; act as he would have acted."* 

The profession of union to Christ gives to every "mem- 
ber" of his spiritual body not alone a place, but some office 
and duty to pei'fbnn for the benefit of the whole. Time 
does not allow the illustration of this evident vital principle 
of the Christian life from the Scripluros, from the example 
of the Priinitive Church, and from the lives of the converfa 
from heathenism in our foreign mission fields. We may 
only cite an interesting extract from the '" Catholic Enistie 
of Barnabas," one of the earliest Christian writings extant. 
Barnabas, or tlic writer of it, exhorts the believers in Christ 
to unceasing acts and labors of charity. He saysif "Call 
to remembrance, day and night, the future judgment. Thou 
fihalt seek out every day the persons of the righteous, and 
both consider and go about to save others by the Word, and 
meditate how thou mayest save a soul. Thou s'lnlt also 
labor with thy hands to give to the poor that thy sins may 
be forgiven thee. Thou shalt not hesitate whether thou 
shouldest give, nor having given murmur at iL Give to 
every one that asketli, so shalt ihou lit;ow w!io is the good 
Rewarder of thy gifts." 

The late admiral Foote was an example of one who made 
his calling a means of serving Christ. During a visit to 
Siam he was entertained at a royal dinner. On taking his 
scat at the table, he bent his head and asked a blesaing upon 
tlie food and guests. The king was surprised, and remarked 

* One Fnlhcr-i Diwiiitts, chap. Iv. 
t EpM,, sec. siv. 
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that Uc had supposed sadi a custom belonged only to the 
njiasionanef it^y CIrtt tn a a mi»si)iirj rephed 
the fditlitul adm ra! The foreign mis, loiiary work liaa 
been greatly inJeitod to "ome na^al cffi eia merchants 
aid ifliL-er'< of government who hi\e acted ui on the con 
■viaioii that everj Chri'iiian is a mi sionary Is it not 
as true of th)=e who are at home? Has nrt every man 
an I worn a a mi= n field nith n lea 1 m wl ch there ire 
many of those whmh are lost tu seek and save, for whom to 
spend and be spent? 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE SAFEGUARD OF RKLIGIOVS AND CIVIL 
LIBERTY. 

YOU Lold in your hand a United States legal-tender note. 
Consider it miimtely There is stated upon it the Act 
of Congress which authorized it You see no such paper or 
declaration from a, he^lheo or Mohammedan government. 
This fastens our attention upon all the chain of history 
which preo-eded thit Act, and shaped it, the growth of Chris- 
tianity, our long struggles fur civil liberty, the Magna Oharta 
in the meadow at Runnyuiede, the bloody wars, the succes- 
sive revolutions, the refuge and conflicts in a new world, the 
establishment of methods for securing the representation of 
the rights of every man in every law that is made, and in 
every dollar of tax that is laid upon his property and labor. 
All those centuries of Christian influences and development 
of civil rights are represented in that note. The pictures 
of the capitol and of historical scenes, the portraits of de- 
ceased presidents and statesmen, are designed to impress 
these remembrances. 

To place that note in yonr hand, there were necessary 
meetings of the state legislatures to choose senators, and elec- 
tions in every community for members of the house of rep- 
resentatives, who were to consult and authorize the issue ; 
the consent of the President as chief of the executive de- 
partment of the government; and systems of revenue with 
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all their vast machineiy of men, and property, and armed 
power, to provide moans to make good the "promise to 
pay." Without all tliis authority and these provisions, 
these paper pledges would be wortliless. 

The payment is guarded by an immense array of elieoks 
and balances ; by signatures of offieers responsible to the 
government ; by careful records of every aeries of issues and 
of every payment made ; and by the placing of its proper 
number on eaeh note of the millions that aro put forth. 

Acts of counterfeiting, or tampering with the note you 
hold, are prevented or punislied by legal enactments ; by a 
complicated judidary system ; by universal police agencies. 

Expensive machinery, and the aid of numerous selenoea 
and arts, are applied to make the note easily distlngulsh- 
aWe, and secure from imitation. 

It is by such reflections as these, upon forms or usages 
which are so common that it is only now and then we are led 
to remember that they are the fruit of a tree whieh has 
been eighteen centuries in ripening, and which is a graft 
from another tree which had been growing as much longer 
in Palestine, that we are brought to conceive and realise 
how sacred is the trust of money in the theory and organi- 
sation of the State, how jealously it is guarded by the State 
on every side, and with what exceeding watchfulness every 
payment of it Is regarded. 

The final object is to secure perfectly the rights of the 
individual. It is to guard the proceeds of his labor. It U 
to fulfill the espression of his will as to how a reasonable 
share of those proceeds shall be applied for the maintenance 
of order and the punishment of crime. 
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How preraous to «s beyond cleaeription is the civil and 
religious liberty to mhich through so many generations of 
growth and conflict we have attained ! What so important 
as to preserve it, to iise it wisely, and to transmit it to our 
children ! How necessary for the Church of Christ, which 
after so long a time has come to the enjoyment of this lib- 
erty, thoroughly to inform herself a to m n ng and fo 
fortify it by such methods as the Q t all good ha o 

dained, that it may not again be in 1 ou-lj or w n f lly 
taken from us, or from those to com aft u 

Let us trace, for a moment, the g eat u ce f 1 u 
and civil liberty. This will prepare to e t mate ght 
the provision for its preservation wh 1 ( d has m 1 n 
the Rule for Christian Giving. 

TiiE TiniT:E Ciiikf Se.vts op EELinious and Civil 
Ijiukkty. 

It is one of the extraordinary coincidences of history, 
which all are not of chance, that peculiar analogies to each 
other have existed in the origin and constitution of thi'ee 
nations which have been the chief seats of religious and 
civil freedom— Israel, Switzerland, and the United States 
of America. 

Israel was a confederation of thirteen republics; the two 
sons of Joseph being constituted the heads of distinct tribes — 
though the tribe of Levi, performing the universal duties 
of priests, judges, and phydcians, was only allotted forty- 
eight cities, which were distributed among the territories 
allotted to the other twelve tribes, and its sustenance was 
provided for by the offerings to the Lor^l. 
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The resemblance of ilie constitutions of Israel and Swit- 
zerland long ago attracted the notice of seholars. Ptofessor 
Michaelis, of Gottingen, in t!ie last century, said,* "The 
constitution of Israel maj' be con'adered as iD some mea- 
sure resembling that of Switzerland, where thirteen cantons, 
of which each has a government of its own and exercises 
the right of war, are a!l united into one great republic. 
All the twelve tribes had at least one eommon weal. They 
had general Diets, of which we find examples in the twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth chapters of Joshua. They were 
bound, at least by law and compact, to take the field against 
a common enemy." "The form of the republic established 
by Moses was democratic. Its head admitted of change 
as to the name and nature of hia office, and we find that, at 
certain times, it could subsist without a general head." 
"Moses seems to have been very desirous that the nation 
of Israel should always preserve the constitution of a free 
republic," still he "allows the Israelites the choice of a 
king," but "specifies the limitations of his power," and 
" that they must never elect a foreigner."t 

While this scholar was preparing for publication these 
observations, thirteen colonies in the wilderness of the New 
World, of which he took little thought, wore holding their 
counsels preparatory to forming a republic now ten times 
greater than either of the two preceding, in the constitution 
of which most of the principles indicated are embodied, 
along with others which secure, we trust, permanent free- 

* Commeni'e vn the Lams <./ Moteg, \>. 11,, ohap. vi. and vii., pub- 
Ushtd in six Tolumta, in ITT 0-1 7 Ja. 
fConipiiruDout. xvii. 14-20. 
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dom to its people in the state and in religion — a republic 
whose power, knowledge, and wealth we would fain hope 
will be consecrated to t!ie God of liiruel, and thus make ii 
like Israel & light ta all lands. 

Now let us consider attentively the source of our free in- 
stitutions, in the appointments which God made for the 
people of the Israelitish repoblic. We will find in those 
ordinances the genus of all our ideas and rights of this kind. 

Education of Israel in the Spirit op Liberty. 

The original constitution of the Jewish theocracy was 
truly wonderful for that age and for that quarter of the 
world. Both the religious and civil elements of govern- 
ment fostered independence, Ireedom, and the dignity of 
the individual ; and, at the same time, as the highest means 
of producing such a character, encouraged acts of direct 
approach to God, comtuunion with him, and reapORsibility 
to him as Creator, Lord, and Final Judge. All worship of 
the Jews had to be voluntary, else it was not acceptable. 
God said to Moses, "Speak unto the children of Israel, 
that they bring me an offering ; of every man that giyeth 
it willingly with his heart ye shall take myoifering." It 
was said that, without the spirit of personal respect, "he 
that killeth an os is as if he slew a man : he that saerificeth 
a lamb as if ho cut off a dog's neck. ' '* 

In all acts of religious worship the people were taught the 
principle of equal rights, equal acceptance, and equal ac- 
countability, beloTO God, whatsoever the earthly distinctions. 
"The rich and the poor meet togethcri the Lord is the 
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maker of them all." Special concessions wore made as to 
the animals, or quantities of the materials, to be ofl'ereil in 
the sacrifiooa and oblations of the poor; and generous pro- 
visions for their relief and protection. But the equality of 
their personal relations to God was assured in such laws aa 
that requiring of "everyone" "an half shekel" asaspedal 
memorial unto the Lord "to make atonement for their 
souls;" "the rich shall not give more and the poor shall 
not give less than half a shekel." "Every male" in the 
nation must conie, three times in the year, from whatever 
distance in the land his home might be, to render pei^nal 
worship at the temple. 

In numerou."? forma, direct vowa, oblations of gratitude for 
particular mercies to self and the family, and acts of special 
covenant with God, were encouraged. "Either man or 
woman" was explicitly autliomed "to separate themselves 
to vow a vow of a NaKarite unto the Lord." And the people 
wore taught that the priestly tribe was but a substitute of 
convenience for the first-born son of every family. The 
final principle as to all God's people is: "Ye are a royal 
priesthood. ' ' Thus every institution of the old dispensation 
seems designed to teaeh them the dignity of their high 
calling.* 

Forms or Pkebk station of Offerings. 

One of the moKt efficient guarantees of religious and civi! 

freedom to the Jew was one which delivered him from any 

ititorferenee of others in the choice and presentation of all 
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that he gnre to puvposes of worship and the maintenance 
of tbe priesthood and its related eivil offices : he was always 
reriuired to "hriitg" in person all his offerings. If sacriftcos 
were to be made, it is said, a score of times, eveiy man 
"shall bring them unto the Lord;" or he "shall bring 
them unto the door of the tabemaek of the congregation;" 
or he "shall 6n'ji^ them" "unlothe priest."* If first fruits 
were offered, a singularly beautiful act was performed. The 
law said,t " Thou shalt take of all the fraits of the earth, 
which thou shalt bring of thy land that the Lord thy God 
giveth thee, and shalt put it in a basket, and shalt go unto 
the place which the Lord thy God shall choose to put big 
name there ; and thou shalt go unto the priest that sliall be 
in those days, atid say unto him, ' I profess this day unto 
the Lord thy God, that I am come unto the country which 
the Lord swarc unto our fathers for to give us;' and the 
priest shall take the basket out of thine hand, and set it 
down before the, altar of the Lord thy GroiL" Then the 
donor was required to recount God's great goodness in bring- 
ing the nation out of Egypt, and say: "and he hath brought 
us info this place and hath given us this land, even a land 
that floweth with milk and honey; and now behold 1 have 
brought the first fruits of the land which thou, O Lord, 
hast given mc." And, he is insti-ucted, " thou shalt set it 
before the Lord thy God, and worship before the Lord 
thy God." 

When the Lord is angry with Israel for their negligence, 
what does ho do ? Rebuke the priests and Levites for not 
going about and gathering the fruits of fhe ground and 
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money duo to his service? No! He rebukes the people 
for not themselves brmgLsirj them. ' ' Bring ye all the tithes 
into the storehouse." In the days of great revival, wheo 
the nation is stirred with zoal for the building of the taber- 
niiile, or the first or the second temple, the people "hring» 
the offenn!?s into the house of the Lord," so that there is 
iljundance and perhaps " a great store" is left.* 

Oriental Tkeasuries. 

In the large enclosures, and numerous edifices connected 
with a temple in the East, abundant provision is made foe 
treasuries and depositories of various kinds in which money, 
valuable gifts made of gold, silver and other materials, and 
oblations of grain, clothing, and other articles of use, can be 
received and Ktoved. So in the temple at Jerusalem, there 
were treasuries of gold, silver and " dedicated things," the 
pattern of which David, by Divine instruction, gave to Sol- 
omon, These arrangements were restored by Nehemiah 
in rebuilding the temple after the captivity.t 

Some of the most interesting passages in the life of Christ 
are those pictures of bim bv the four ev ingelists which show 
him sitting in this part of the sacred enclosure, to instruct 
the people who came to brmg their gift*, a-s to the true 
principles of religious beneSeence t The gifts of money 
were cast into chests with trumpet shaped mouths.l The 

• Mai. iii. IB. i Chron. ixxi. lH. 
t I Chron. siviii. 12; x\i\. 30. Noli. sii. 44. 
JMark xii. 4I-4J. Hntl. isii. 15-23. Julio viiL. 1-30. Mark 
li. 12-19! "I"' Matt. vi. 1-4. 

i 2 Kiugs sii. i-\.i. Ci>m|>. JosECHus, J.:,^Lh Aiili'j., IX., rilL. 2. 
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synagogue seiTice, after which that of the New Testament 
Churcli was formed, requii'eii collections for religious uses 
ta be made each Sabbath. Chests were provided near the 
door in which the money was dropped as worshipers passed 
. in or out. The Christian Chvircli continued this usage. 
Our Lord apparently indicated in the sermon on the mount 
the duty of guarding ag.iinst ostentation in this act, which 
many did " to he seen of men " in that public place. The 
early Christian writers mention boxes, cheats, treasuries, or 
depositories, by different names, according to their size and 
character.* 

The Permarent Guaeantt op Libebtt. 

The Divine Head of the Church, in giving to his people 
an ordinance designed to be nnivcrsal in all lands, whereso- 
ever it shall be successively planted, and to he its guide for 
all time in so vital a matter as the collection of money for 
its support and dissemination, iDustrated his omniscience 
by including in it the best, human safeguard of religions and 
civil liberty. Hemakesitthedutyof each individual " Ajiii- 
«c7/" to "treasure," or "put in the treasury"- — that is, to 
bring and deposit, or contribute, in person — his weekly accu- 
mulations. 

The illustrations of the meaning of this appointment 
which we have drawn fi^m the former dispensation are so 
plain and fill! that not much more need be added here. All 
contributions must be made willingly. " Every man accord- 
ing as he purposeth in his lieart, so let him give, not grudg- 
ingly or of neces^ty; forGodlovethacheerfiil giver."+ The 
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gifts must be made in such atnount^, at stieli times, and for 
such objects as each one chooses, subject only to such gene- 
ral arrangements as are requii-ed to facilitate them. There 
should bo EOBie means of designating their objects; which, 
with the present conveniences, may be easily done by using 
envelopes. It is a matter of choice whether the offeiings 
be placed in suitable bosea at the door, or be collected by 
the deacons, or be laid upon a table at the close of the ser- 
vice. The former was the ordinary and for some reasons the 
preferable plan. The object is to cultivate the spirit of 
Christ's admonition, that the act be done, as its first end, 
with reference to our Father who seeth the secret purposes, 
and will give effect to them, and bless as, on earth and in 
heaven, oi>enly; and that it be associated with the motives 
wliieh are embodied in this Dirine Kule.* Such gifts aa 
are designed for the poor may be lefl in the hands of the 
minister and deacons to distribuf*, yet what is bestowed on 
the poor will eonie bcttei from the giver himself 

But it is clear that undi=cnminiting general coUcctmng 
left (o be divided, not according to the will of the giver, 
but the will of a church ses-ion, or accnrdnig to pioportion 
ate allotments of a pre-bjtpry, synod, or generd aiisimbly, 
are not in the spirit of the link 

LMPORTANrE or THIS GrYBYM^ 

It is of the first importance so to frame all the arrangements 
in relation to eontrihutions of money in the Church as to 
maintain the principle of the ordinance that the individual 
shall himself "lay by him," and put into the treasuries, 

• Sac more eepcciallj Pnrt I., chap, iv., and Part II., cliap. iii., etc. 
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and control the use of, the money whioh he gives lo relig- 
ious objeots. And every Gnanoial scheme in the Churoh of 
Christ is fi-aught with danger which does not cultivate i-elig- 
ious fi'ecdoin, provide for intelligent acquaintance wiih all the 
objects and the agencies placed before us as channels for our 
benevolence, and promote an ever-inoreaang realization of 
our personal obligations to God and our final account to him. 
It has been one of the distinguishing chai-acteristics of 
the Calviniatie and Presbyterian bodies in Christ's Church, 
in all ages, to give great consideration to principles ; and to 
resist the beginnings of those practices which other branches 
of Christianity have allowed to go on and obtain power, 
until they have been overwhelmed with the disastrous re- 
sults. The lessons of the past with regard to the dangers 
connected with the collection of money are of special inter- 
est to us. The rights of the people cannot, in the light of 
them, be guarded with too much jealousy. How small the 
beginnings of the gigantic and tremendous corruptions of 
the Middle Ages! The pastors of rich churches became 
proud and assuming. Disparity of the ministry grew and 
became settled. Various orders and grades were created. 
The most powerful in the cities were denominated distinct- 
ively "bbhops." Grand church edifices were erected, and 
lavishly adorned. Confiscated heathen temples were adapt- 
ed to Christian worship, retaining their statues and symbols 
under Christian names. The coremoniea of worship be- 
came pompous and sensual. The Holy Spirit took hia 
flight; religion became a thing of forms and ordinances. 
The revenues which had flowed in out of principles of grace 
and of missionary aeal were demanded by definite enaot- 
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Dicnts of couni!i!s, unci enforced by the arm of tlie civil 
ruler. T!ie prostitution of the Church to the State, and, 
in turn, the lewd and imperious despotism of the Church 
over the State, and all the horrid impiety and debauthery 
of the Dark Ages, were the results. 

Rei'ublicanism of the Apostolic Church. 
The primitive church was republican, founded upon the 
thirteen apostles. Tliere was a complete parity of its 
tribes, and a complete parity of its ministry. There was no 
principle more jealously giiai'ded than that of the equality 
of its membership in the church, and before Jesus Christ its 
Lord. The rich man " with a gold rinj? and in goodly ap- 
parel " was not to be set higher, or his gifts esteemed more, 
than the " poor man in vile raiment," for with the " I-ord 
Jesus Christ the Lord of glory" there is no "respect of 
persons."* Numerous proofs of this principle in the life 
and teaching of Christ, and in those of the apostles, rise at 
once in every mind instructed in the Scriptures. Tlie fruita 
of the restoration of this faith and principle of church order 
are seen in all the history of the ereed of John Calvin and 
John Knoz, and of the colonization from the lands which 
held it to this continent, whose institutions took their shape 
and impress from its order, and their life from its spirit; 
Ibr our Revolution was the successful struggle in a new field 
of republicanism in Church and State against monarehiam 
in both. 

Ei-t'ECT OP Principle of iNDiviDUALiTr upon Society. 
The effect of the principle, which in this chapter and 
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others previous we have been tracing, upon society, is thus 
described by an eminent American political economist:* 

"A quality by wliieh man is distinguished from other 
animals is indivuhidUtg. The greater the variety of em- 
ployments, and the greater the demand for intellectua! effort, 
the more dissimilar become the parts, and the more perfect 
become wh n y s< h ■e exists a vast 
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fellow-men and before his Creator for his actions. Respon- 
sibility grows with the growth of individuality. And with 
every step toward perfect individuality men learn more and 
more to appreciate their severe responsibility toward sowety 
at large and twward their Creator for the earefiil preparation 
of their children for the performance of their duties to both. ' ' 

Eelkiiotjs the Foundation of Civil Liberty. 
Kehgious liberty is the ground of that of the State. With- 
out a solid foundation there, civil liberty cannot be compre- 
hended, or established, or mdntained. Of this we have most 

• UiNBT C. Carey, PriueipUs 0/ Siiriol Seimc^, chap. ii. 
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Kid illustralions in the vain effort* of Eoiuaiiist nations to im- 
itate our republican institutions. The ablest statesmen aver 
this truth. Mr. Webster says:* "To the free and nniTer- 
Bal reading of the Bible luen were much indebted for right 
views of civil liberty. The Bible is a book of faith, a book 
of doctrine, a book of morals, and a book of religion, of spe- 
cial revelation from God ; but it is also a book which teaches 
man his own individual responsibilily, his own dignity, and 
his equality with his fellow-man. " 

Tlie historian Bancroft vividly describes the powerful 
influence of Calvinism upon Europe in the Reformation. 
" It aroused every intelligence to acts of private judgment ; 
ehanged a dependent, recipient people into a reflecting, ip- 
jniring people; lifted each humnn being out of the castes 
of the Middle Ages, to endow him with individuality; and 
summoned man to stand forth as man." "Lonpng to in- 
troduce the reign of righteousnes.", it invited every man to 
read the Bible, and made itself dear to the common mind 
by teaching as a divine revelation the unity of the race and 
the natural equality of inan."t 

The wi.'^e Liebert shows the very (rreat dangers of the 
centralization of power, and the necessity of sufficient 
checks and balances to it: "Power, according to its inher- 
ent nature, goes on increasing, until checked. Montesyjuieu 
says, ' It is a lasting experience that every man who has 
power is brought to the abuse of it. He goes on until 
he finds its hmiti.' And it is so with 'every man,' be- 
cause it lies in the very nature of power itself." 

* fl'urU i.. 102. ^ niKlovycf UmI'd fllatc!, iv., 151-15*. 

J; Ch-il Lihcis "I'd Self flmrumeui, I., Ifi^. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE MEASURE OF CHRISTIAN GIVING. 

WHAT do men think of the farmer who, eoiuine into a 
heritage of many broad and fertile fields, greedilv 
eats up the stores of wealth which have been accumulated, 
and stingily puta into the ground for future seed only 
handfula where he should scatter bushels? What of the 
merchant who ruins a great commercial venture bj dishon- 
esty in light weights and short measures? What of tlie 
king going to make war against another kin^, who sends ten 
thousand to meet him that comes against him with twenty 
hajdpp mnnkd dhuE; d m 
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view. As our Lord Jesua says, we must sit down and count 
the cost, and adapt means with reference to their sufficiency 
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for the designs. It is tempting GoJ, rejecting his provi- 
dential arrangements, and making all that behold it begin 
to mock, when that sufEeieney is not weighed, and its re- 
quirements fully met, Christ says that those who do not 
count and pay the cost of his service cannot be his disci- 
ples.* 

The meatvre of Christian giving is the subject of the last 
provision of the Divine Rule. It is one with which the 
earnest soul of the apostle is full, "0 yo Corinthians!" 
he crieaout beneath the painful burthen of it, " our mouth 
is open unto you ; our heart is enlarged ! Ye are not strait- 
ened in us, but ye are straitened in your own bowels, "t Oh 
learn mercy and charily! ''For ye know the grace of our 
Iiord Jesus Cliiist, that though he was rich, yet for your 
sakes he loecame poor, tliat ye through bis poverty might be 
rich." Do we not approve ourselves to he bis ministers by 
our sacrifices for you— choosing to be poor, yet making many 
rich ; having nothing, yet possessing all things ; and seek- 
ing to inspire you with the same self-denial, and lijjeraJity, 
and iseal ! " Tliia I say. He which soweth sparingly shall 
reap also sparingly ; and ho which soweth bountifully shall 
reap also bountifully, ' ' % 

Ini-erpretation of the Words, 
Paul concludes, by inspiration from God, the great rule 
for Christian giving by afSsing a standard, or measure, for 
our government in performing this vital duty of the Chris- 
tian life. He says it should he, in the words of our oom- 

•Luko xii'. 2S-33, f 2 Cor. vi. 11,12. } 2 Cor. vi. 11,12; 
Till. B; is. 6. 
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mon version, "as God hath prospered."" Hodge says: 
"literally, 'wlialever has gone tcell with him.' He was to 
lay aside whatby his success in bu^ness he was able to give. 
This is another principle which the oposlle would have 
Christians to act upon. Their contributions should be in 
proportion to their means." Alvoi-d translates the words, 
"whatsoever he may by prosperity have acquired." Ols- 
%fimi-ffti4Ki--^-ha^i*t, '^as W as t"he circumstances o? eac"!! 
sanction it." Scott says, "let every man treasure up a 
proportion of his gains according as God hath prospered 
him during the preceding week." Bloomfield, Poor, in 
Lange's CoranientaTy, and others, give it preeipely thus, 
" aoeording as, or iii re^>ect to whatever;" the pronoun and 
adverb having a general and potential character ; the verb 
being " literally, ' to he set forward on one's joitrnfy. ' " 

When we trace out the form and uses of the Greek verb 
■we find that it is in the passive, signifying reception of the 
prosperity, and thus " there is a tacit reference to the Al- 
mighty." The word is used in three other places in the 
New Testament, Bom. i. 10, and twice in 3 John, 2, whore 
there is an allusion to verse 6. The one word in Eom. i. 10, 
is translated in full by five in our version: "wight have a 
prospcrovs journei/." This is the figure, then, which the 
Divine Rule implies. We are like ancient Israel, traveling 
to a land of promise. Jehovah marches with us in the pillar 
of cloud and of fire. He guides us, and defends us, and sup- 
plies all our wants. He gives us bread from heaven to eat. 
"Asit is written," says Paul, "he that had gathered much 
had nothingover, and lie that ha*! gathered little had no lack," 
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Do " ye, having all snfSeieney in all things, abound to every 
goodwoi-k; asitis written, he has dispeised abroad; he hath 
given to the poor; his righteousness remaineth forever."* 
In the Septuagint Gi^oek, whieh Christ and the apostles 
read and quoted, we find tliis same word used in another 
appropriate sense. It is said that David had prepared gold, 
silver, brass, iron, timber, stflue, and all things needed; and 
had "Bet masons to hew wrought stones for the house of 
God," and laborers to do other preparatory work. But he 
had " been a man of war and had shed blood," a conqueror 
rather than a builder. So he gave it as his last charge to 
Solomon, his son, "Now, my son, prosper thou, and build 
the house of the Lord thy God, as he hath said of thee." 
And again, "Then shait thou prosper, if thou takest hoed 
to fulfill the statutes and judgments which the Lord charged 
Moses with concerning Israel."! There are several Greek 
words which mean to "prosper," but this partictdar one 
used by Paul is the same which is used in the Septuagint in 
^ving David's charge, in both tliese passages. Such an illus- 
tration is one of the most natm^l and suitable within the 
range of the apostle's knowledge. Christ was a conqueror, 
though only by the shedding of his own precious blood ; to 
those who became heirs of the blessings gained is the charge 
given to build. "Let every man 'bring' to be wrought 
into a fitting place in that temple, whatsoever he hath pros- 
pered in ;" gold, silver, precious stones, brass, iron, stones, 
"anj/thing wecer" that the Lord has prospered him in. 
Every man has something that will be of use in a great 

1 1 Chrun. ssii. and .^.lis.' x.tviii. 3, 11, 13. 
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building; the poor, tlie rich, men of every occupation oi 
capacity, with any kind of prosperity, can find things which 
they may turn into gold and silver to give for it. Males 
and females, old and young, all can find some woik that they 
can mate profitable thus. There is no mochanica! employ- 
ment, no material gift, which cannot be pnt into a foroi to 
occupy some place in the construction of all the vast and 
varied parts of the edifice, which is to bo reared through 
80 many long centuries, and whose area is to be commensu- 
rate with the habitable world.* 

It is worthy of remark, that this same Greek word is 
again used in the Septuagint with regard to the repair of 
the temple by Hezekiah. lie was the honored agent of a 
great reformation, or revival of religion. The book of 
Chronicles relates how he "prospered in all his work><," 
save in the matter of the king of Babylon; how he revived 
the ancient law, so thnt "the tithe of all things they 
brought in abundantly ;" how "the people and the stiangers 
rejoiced," "so that there was great joy in Jerusalem, for 
since the time of Solomon the son of David kmg of Israel 
there was not the like mJMvsaafem." 

Paul seems likewise to resume in the sixteenth chapter 
the same illustration, which is so striking to an Eastern mind, 
from a previous use of it in the third chapter of this epistle. 
In that chapter he pictures Christ as the great rock on which 
a temple is founded ; himself a minister of the gospel, like 
a master-builder ; they the workmen under his direction. 
"But let every man take heed how he buiMeth thereupon. " 
He warns them fo avoid collecting there combustible mal«- 
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rials, or putting up rounci about or within the enclosures 
of the edifice the huts of tliatch which are so common in 
those warm cliiuatea, and wliich so often catch fire from 
(he fiigots with which the workmen cook their meals, and 
bum at once to ashes. There is a day coming, he says, 
when " the fire shall try every man's work of what sort it 
is." If it he incombustible, "gold, silver, precious stones," 
he shall recdve a reward ; if it be combustible and perish- 
able, " wood, hay, stubble," he shall suffer loss. So there 
are men who shall be saved upon the rock, as it were by 
fire. They are rich here, but their property is not builded 
into the temple. Their lives have been so barely, hardly 
Christian, all they have done and earned has been so earthly, 
so selfish, that they shall suffer the loss of the whole. They 
sliiiU stand in heaven among the lowest and last, inasmuch 
as thej' have so abused the trust of talents and means which 
might have made them among the first 

This is Christian doctrine. It is such as would be very 
effective when addressed to people converted from heatlicn- 
ism, in that it is one of the elementary principles of natural 
religion which are found in all systems of it, those of the 
present as well as those of the paat. It is a principle which 
our much fuller and clearer light should make & guiding 
and influential one with Christians now. 

The grammatical form of the verb in the Rule should be 
observed. Tlie gifts arc to be from what one '^liaih pros- 
pered in." The consecration is to be retrospective; from 
what things are already in our possession. It is not to be 
promissoiy. Tliis provision of omniscient wisdom corrects 
one of the mistakes by which oh'urches sometimes try to 
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conquer the natural avarice of the human heart, and by 
which men defer their obligations to God, and cling a lit- 
lle longer to their money. It is to be ready for the calls 
of God'a providence and the necessities of the chnrch ; 
" that tliere be no gatherings when " they " come." 

This important idea is constantly traced in the appoint- 
nienta of the old dispensation. The gifts of God in each 
season and of every kind were to he gratefully acknowledged 
by rendering the ftrst-fiuits, or oblations, when ripe; and 
the sacrifices of animals when they attained a certain age ; 
or else by the payment of the redemption money then due foi 
each, lint God does not make demands of os upon the 
credit system. Paul says our liberality " is accepted accord- 
ing to that a man hath, and not according to that he hath 
not." It is a mere sop to covetousnesa for us to promise 
what we have that is aheady due, and thus withhold it for 
a time. It is presumption to promise for the future, when 
we know not what a day may bring forth. It is a crime 
against humanity to refuse what bread would fued some fiim- 
ishing souls to-day, because wc hope to spare more easily next 
week, or next month, or to leave more after we are dead. 
The root of promissory notes and subscriptions is too often, 
alas ! ostentation ; love of the praise of men rather than that 
which Cometh from God. The general principles of this 
Mew Testament ordinance are opposed to them. It is a 
great mistake, practically, for pastors to solicit from a people 
promises to pay so much a week, or quarter, or year, to a 
round of benevolent or ecclesiastical objects ; and to appoint 
collectors to gather up the money. The plan is burthen- 
some to some, hurtful to all ; it lasts but for a lime and ia 
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thrown away ; it is a shift to avoid the neglect of the culti- 
vation of the conscience of the people and the imparling 
of information and instruction which would make them give 
from principle. Nothing is gained hy rejecting God's plan, 
which is the only wise one, that which in due time will pro- 
duce by far the most abundant results, and thatwhichhewill 
accompany with blessings infinitely more valuable than silver 
and gold. "Give that ye haw," "as God hath prospered." 

The Di\-ine Seal upon PaovEHTy. 

"Ye are bought with a price," and so are "the Jjord'a 
freemen;" released from bondage to sin and hell, and so 
"thou owest unto me even thine own self"* All that wen 
ai* and have they owe to be used as Ohrist's service de- 
mands. He may require " all " as from the apostles, when 
he needs the whole of one's life and time; or "all" in 
order to release one from the control of the world, as in 
the case of the young man who asked the way to inherit 
eternal life. A Zaccheus may give half his estaf* to some 
objects, and four-fold their claims to others. Chiist cer- 
tainly expects returns proportionable to men's means, fii-e 
talents from those that have received five, ten talents from 
those that have received ten. 

But there is needed some distinct seal of God's right in 
all our possessions: and there are required for the comfort 
and welfare of society some general and permanent regula- 
tions as to time and property. Such regulations are indis- 
pensable in the Stale and in secular concerns. They exist in 
every other system of religion on the face of the earth ; 

* I Cur. vii. 22, 23, I%M, la. 
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in all forms of heathenism and Mohaninieclanism ; in ali 
the ancimt Christian churches, and in many of the modern. 
All Christians without exception comply with tlie appoint- 
ment of one-seventh of time for general sacred uses. There 
are some, however, who do not comply with that of one- 
tenth as to property. On what authority of God is it based, 
and what is its nature under this disp 



Instruction.^ op the Lord Jesus. 
What does the King and Head of the Church say in re- 
gard to the form and measure of our common offerings? 

In previous chapters* we have observed the general spirit 
of his precepts. They alt tend to wise system, directed by 
holy and loving principle. Each servant in his place is to 
bo a "faithful and wise steward, whom his lord shall make 
ruler over his household, to give them their portion of meat 
in due season." He reproves want of pecuniary forethought 
and plans hy the example of the unjust steward, which 
shows how much wiser the children of this world are than 
the children of light, t 

On two occasions the Lord Jeeus expressly considered the 
measure in which mone\ le to he contributed for religious 
purposes. On one of these occasions Christ makes a com- 
parison between \anous formal observances. A Pharisee, 
wifh whom he was to dme is surprised by his neglect of 
ceremonial washings He riplits: "Rather give alms of 
such things as j-e have, and behold ali things are clean unto 
you." Our marginal translation reads, for "as ye have," 
" ov, as ye arc abh." Such is the meaning of the original 
•Pfl,rtI.,ohap iT.,BiidPartII.,olia'pF.i.toiv, f LulfC sii.W; xvi.S. 
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expression.*' This contains the same Idea witli tlie Divine 
Rule given through Paul; "according as God hath pros- 
pered." Christ says, aJmsgiving makes " all things cleaa " 
to men ; he makes conformity to the law as to giving money 
U) be one chief outward evidence of real repentance and 
true piety, while he sets the ceremonial forms at naught, as 
no longer of any value; therefore, he says, "give as ye are 
abh" 

On the other of the occasions referred to, Christ definitely 
says 'Uilhes" "ought to" be paid; but that these offer- 
ings must ho inspired by holy and spiritual motives. " Ye 
pay tithe of mint and anise and cummin, and have omitted 
the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
faith. These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
other undone"! Jacobus well explains this: "Theypaid 
tithes, even to the merest herbs, and were exact even to the 
smallest items." " It was not condemned. They did right 
to pay tithes to the utmost. But, with all their attention 
to the smallest matters th v ni,gli,ctcd things of more im- 
portance, their soe il ind rel g o is lutii-s;" and also the 
spirit from wh eh all such offerings must be made. Their 
giving must be fiom hols pm e j li, both as to the measure 
andas to the motnef 

It was on the Wednesday previous to his crucifixion when 
he spake these words. Within axty hours he was to die. 
The cross, the bloody atonement, the agony of the garden, 
the sepulchre, the resurrection, all were just before him, 
iind in full view to his omniscient eye. What did he mean 

■' Luku Ni. 43. Ta i^o™, from l^t.^., to lo in, or amorE, to bo 
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by this solemn admonition to the crowds about him in the 
temple ? It was as if the Son of God awd tfl them, and to 
those wlio should hear them in every language in which to 
the end of the world his gospel should be preached : " If 
the Jew, amidst the dark shadows of the twilight, is taught 
of God to be so devoted, so liberal, and to make the gathering 
of means to serve and honor him one regular and chief ob- 
ject in every employment of his hand, how much should 
you henceforth exceed Kim, How much should you exceed 
his measure in the devotion of your money and means ; and 
how much should you exceed him in the spirit of willing 
obolience, enlightened thoagiit, merey for the perishing 

of mankind and faith in the covenants of promise, with 
which those shall be poured forth." 

Tjik Oriciinai, ArroiNTJiENT of Offerings of a Tenth 
TO God. 
When we search for the origin of the appointment of a 
tenth for offerings to God, we soon discover the mistake of 
those who reject it as if one of those belonging to the ceremo- 
nial law, which waa abrogated at the coming of Christ. We 
find that it existed before the giving of the law. We discover 
it five hundred years earlier in the days of Abraham, " the 
liither of all them that believe, though they be not circum- 
cised," who pmd tithes to JSlelchizedec ; and in the prac- 
tice of "Israel," thetypeofall those that prevail in prayer, 
who promised them at Bethel. We go back further still to 
the earliest events In the history of the human fj,mily, be- 
fore the deluge, and find (he decimal system employed then 
in ihc appoinimonls of God in regard to materiiil things 
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and ordinary time, piirallol to that of sevens in rcgitrd to 
those of aicred lime. 

The system of ordinary enumeratioti by deeimala is pro- 
bably based on essential principles fixed by the Creator. 
ArithmetioiaDS have asserted that a ratio of 16, of 12, of 8, 
of 4, or even of 2— which was proposed by Leibnitz — would 
in different respects be better than that of 10. It has been 
earnestly urged that 8 is the best posable ratio, and its great 
superiority shown as a miniber susceptible of indefinite 
bi-section, and itself a cube (2*) and whose square (64) is a 
cube (4'), and as the best natural division in dry or Jiquid 
measures. It has been confidently propheaed that, however 
prodigious the labor and expense involved in the universal 
substitution of this ratio of 8 for 10, it wilt be undertaien 
by some future age at a far greater Kicrifice. It has been 
asserted that we use deeimals because man has 10 fingers 
and 10 toes. But Sablmth is not kept on eaeh seventh day 
because the knuckles of a man's hand have seven elevations 
and depressions which many persons find a convenience for 
remembering the days of the week, or the long and abort 
months of the year. Nor, if we choose to use 4 or 8 as a 
ratio, would it be because of the number of our fingers with- 
out the thumbs. God has given to numbers the principles 
which govern them. No nation, ancient or modern, except 
a few that have fallen into the most degraded ignorance, has 
used a ratio of any other number than 10 in Its arithmetic. 
And each generation successively from the very beginning 
has found it mipostihh to change ichat wag handed down to 
it, and was inseparably interwoven with all its history, rclig- 
is and business, Tiius we are of neeceaity 
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led to the conclusion that the ratio of fen was given to the 
very first members of the huiaan family; that this method 
of computation was part of the inspiration of language from 
the Creator to Adam when he arrayed the animals before 
him and taught him to name them, and that the design ap- 
parently was in some way, like that of the seal of seven 
on time, to appoint it for reli^ous ends in connection with 
property. 

Evidences prom LriERAruRE and Usages of all 
Nations. 

We may obtain many evidences from historical and otiier 
sources that offerings of at least a tenth to God was a pri- 
meval appointment, not for the Jews, but far aU nations. 
This is as clear as and the prooft are of the «aine character 
with, those which show that sacnfii^s were an original and 
un veraal tjpe of Chmt oi that the Subbath was ob^rved 
fnm the Icgitimn^ and wis designed for all nhom Ood had 
ci Bated 

If we eonaider the principle it the foundation of each 
of the inatilutiuna referred to it will appear evident that 
the same lea^asn which would lead Rol to appomt ■» fixed 
and unnersd poition of hme lor hs wor&hip, instcal of 
leading mankind to observe any whith might pkise thorn, 
would also require him to arpoint a fixed and universa,! e^n 
tribution of the means necessary for the maintenance of a 
priesthood and the edifices and forms of worship. The 
means are manifestly just as necessary as the time. The 
religious offices of the priesthood must be regularly main- 
tained. And it must be remembered that the costs of 
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buildings, of education, teachers, books, and manuscripts, 
and often those of medical attention to the sicic, of hospi- 
tality to travelers, and even of the settlement of personal dif- 
fienlties, always have been and are now in the East mmnly 
supplied from this fund under the care of the priesthood. 

It is to be expected that if appointed in connection nith 
the firet institutions of religion, the decimal sj'stem must bo 
universally prevalent in the world, and be traceable from 
the earliest history of its different nations. And such is 
the ease. A multitude of instances may be gathered of 
religious offerings of one-tenth among all the ancient na- 
tions of the world. Afi the priesthood were so largely the 
civil rulers, we see the taxes of various nations assuming 
this form, as in Kijypt. In time of threatened fiimine 
Joseph doubled this rate.* This religious usage is trace- 
able in the remotest nations, and exists among many of 
them at this day. But our space does not permit illustra- 
tions to bo given. Another form f p f f th u ' al 
use of decimals, and their religio bra. m h b p 
sented by selecting the words b wl h 1 fi m 

bers are known in the language f 1 p al n n 

each continent, and in the isl nd p p f h P fi 
Ocean. These words have ofle p t« g ifl 

Such a selection would exhibit al^-o h g ph cal a 
lence of the decimal system. B u p d n 
mit the introduction of these til d b d w wish 

carefully to avoid all such suppo f h du d •« s- 

sion as might tend to introduce h hi ua 1 us 

formality of the Old World, W e maj , however, present a 

» Gen. xli. 3*. 
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TABLE OF DECIMAL CHARACTERS.* 
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taUe of written ehai-aelers, which have this advantage, that 
some of them are taken from architectural remains inBahy- 
Jon, Egypt, and India, which haye existed for thousands 
of years. The forms here given have been collected from 
the hest original sources. 

A Fundamental Maxim as to Levitical Types. 
Before we consider the teachings of the Levitical dispen- 
sation, in regard to the consecration of property, let us lay 
down a fundamental maxim which will help to make them 
more plain to the understanding. It is this, that in the 
whole system of types and precepts we may expect to find 
a parallel maintained between what relates to the offices of 
Christ and wliat relates to those of his Church and his peo- 
ple. If the sacrificial lamb represented Christ, the believer 
must lay his hands upon its head when it is to be slain. The 
mercy-seat where he answered requests was erected over the 
ark, but within the a.rk were laid up the stone tables of the 
law, which taught duty. Israel was "a chosen nation," 
but only while it continued to be "an holy nation." So in 
the symbols of Christ. Believers are elect, but it is unio 
obedience. If he is the vine, they must be hving branches 

Chaldean leEends whkb my that the originu! areieljiial numbers, 
whatever thej were, were preserved npon bricks and stone when tha 
deluge destrojed ail the human raire except the famil; of Noah— 
who is named in them Xiaithrus. See remains of Beroesui in Coby, 
A'lcienl fVi-snimli. The only point of present interest is the evi- 
dent unity of the source of the decimal system, far separated and 
widely different as were some of the nations whence these illaetm- 
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and bear much fiiiit, else they will be cast forth and burned. 
If he is the head, they mast be luenibcrs each having Km 
own ofBce. The cross of Christ ia made the power of G-od 



I 



g m I w w fi m h 

m fi w M d 

particulars of Christ s ministry, enicifision, and the gifts 
of his Spirit, wo may as plainly expect to see much in it as 
to the particulars of the believer's duty to the Church, and 
to a world which is aJl to bo made subject to Christ This 
obvious principle lies at the loiit of the qut^tinn of the le 
sign of the Levitical appomtments as to tithes It was to 
be "iuppoaed that as the rudiments of the pnneiple of pro 
porttonate givmg are "seen in the patnarchal penod, now 
in that of the Saw they will be expanded and m ide eleir, 
minute, and practical, to the end that the senant-, of fiod 
may clearly comprehend the nituie and mea>uie of their 
obligations to him. If this be plain let us proceel to ex 
amine the character and object of the tithes of the old dis- 
pensation.* 

Tithe-paying in Israel. 

And, first, a tenth of the produce of his employment was 
required of every man, even including tJie Levites themselves. 
"Behold I have ^ven the children of Levi aS the tenth in 

* See Flirt L, chips, lii. uid iv., and Pnrt II., ebaps. i. and ii. 
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head for an inherifance, for tlieir service which they serve, 
even the semee of the tabernacle of the congi'egation." 
This revenue was devoted to the support of the tribe of 
Levi, as an equivalent for their relinquishment of their 
share in the territory and general possesions of the nation, 
as a salary in virtue of their office, for religious uses, and 
for offices of charity toward widows, orphans, strangers, and 
the poor. This tithe extended to the most minute sources 
of revenue, even to the "mint, anise, and cummin" of 
their vegetuhle gardens, and oil, wood, honey, vessels and 
other articles of manufacture or merchandise were included 
in it.* For the reception of these vast accumulations a 
portion of the tcmpk grounds was devoted to storehouses 
and treasuries; and the same provisions were made in "all 
the cities," only the "tithe of the tithes" heing brought up 
to Jerusalem for the use of the priests engaged in service 
at the temple. This principal tithe might be commuted by 
paying the value of an article with one-fifth additional. To 
receive, register, and distribute this property, and the money 
paid on various accounts into the treasury, a speaal body 
of Levitical officers was appointed. And upon it the priest- 
hood, IiGvites, and their families, were primarily dependent 
for their living, in connection with the firstlings of the ani- 
mals and also certain parts of the sacrifices. 

A second tenth was annually required of the people for 
a different purpose. It was to be applied to charitable pur- 
poses, festivals, and fiimily rejoimngs, and matters connected 
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with the three great annual feasts at Jerusalem ; so that it 
was (oisy tQ be borne. Thus it appears that the first tithe 
only was of the nature of a tas.* 

Every third year each uian was required solemnly to de- 
clare before tlie Lord tbat he had been honest in the dedi- 
cation of these two kinds of titlies to the use'? appointed in 
the law.t 

Spirit op tub Jewish Contributhins 
A thorough study of the financial appoint men ti of the 
Jaws of Moses removes various nii'approhen'Jion& of their 
nature which are prevalent among Christians Some of the 
otlier laws were designed U> prevent mtereour'fe with Gen- 
tile nations, or for special ends, and were huidensome, and 
the Pharisees made others still to be a yoke which was hard 
to hear by their minute and severe interpretations of them. 
But we ascertain from these laws and from the history of 
the Jews, as compared with other nations, that these finan- 
cial regulations were easy and beneficent. 

The payments were entirely voluntary. They are sup- 
posed by most persons now to have been compulsory. This 
was not the case. Wines says,! "The rendition of the 
tithes was left entirely to the conscience and the loyalty of 
each individual Israelite. No compulsory process could be 
instituted to compel a payment of them, neither did the 
priests or the magistrates have any superintendence or over- 
sight of the matter. It will readily be imagined that the 
law must have been often but partially complied with, and 

•Dcut. 111. 17-19; xLv. 22-29. t Dcat. xxvi. 12-15. 
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■wholly eluded. That this was actually the 
case, appears from commands issued by the kings, sacli as 
that of Hezekijih, and from the censures addressed hy the 
prophets to the Hebrew people. "* This appears also irom 
the spiritnal blessings and eurses pronounced in the Jaw 
Jteelf. 

The summary of the law which has just been given shows 
that its appointments were most charitable in their nature. 
Its influence is seen among the Jewish people until the pre- 
sent day. Those persons who visit our public almahouses, 
hospitals, and charitable institutions, can bear testimony that 
they find in them no Jews, unless it may be some in places 
where there are none of their own people to help them. 

The joyful character of the festivals, family gatherings, 
and public worship, which were supported by the pecuniary 
contributions, made that ancient religion, when observed in 
the spirit of its appointments by God, inspiring and happy 
beyond any that has ever existed, in any other land, or in 
any lato age. This is seen in the historicai accounts of the 
enrapturing influence of the temple servieeSit but especially 
in the psalms appointed for public worship, which are chiefly 
in the iatter half of the book. 

This financial system reached every family and every in- 
dividual. It combined the interest and co-operation of the 
whole people. 

It adapted the measure of contribution to the means of 
each one. It sought something from ciuch one ; but made 
the amount to be given proportionable to wealth or income, 

* 2 Chron. xxsl. i. Jet. tIu. 10. Mai. iii. 8. 

f Sue Nell. viii. 1 KiDgs viii. 66. . 2 ChroD. sss. 2!-2r. 
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iilnstrating the New Testament rule, "according as God 
hath prospered. ' ' 

We have but to compare this with any eontemporaaeous 
or later system of fasation : we have but to contrast the 
hapiiy condition of the Heb^w common people with that 
of the wretched, vioioua, savage condition of the poor in 
Borne, or in any ancient nation, and we must he satisfied 
that this is God's plan, a plan originating in iufinitc wisdom 
and infinite goodness.* 

Inteepret.ytion iiY Heathen Converts. 
Can the reader whose eye falls on this passage so trans- 
port himself to the circumstances in which the first converts 
from heathenism were placed as to conceive of the interpre- 
tation which they would give to the Divine Rule and to the 
Old Testament light upon the mmsm e of their gifts? How 
did the Eoman, the Coiinthian the Macedonian converts 
■anderstind the word^ accordiu"- is God hith piO'ifered" ? 
The* had been brought up, a^ the heathen in India and 
China are now, to mike da H ind liberal offeungs, obla- 
tion>< donationa, to >!coies of deities, m oidi-r to propitiate 
their cire over thevaiiou.« apartments ot the hou.'ie; over 
the employments of eich member of the farailj over mat- 
ters of pnvate or public eoncem, the street the <,ity, the 
various elements over birth marrwee death, and the 
judfement after death Thns their religion wai to them a 
source of varied perpetual and lar»e outlass. Their wor- 
ship as Christians wts ofion mtprtupted by thediuma and 
flutes and noise of idol i roci.s>ions Their streets wore 

*So,;™ this sQlj utT oPirtI,cba] iv inlPirtll tbay.i. 
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thronged with frenzied devofees. Their eyes were pained 
with the costly expenditures of idoi worshipers and temple 
Bervices. Their Uves were daily threatened. Their hearts 
were sickened by the a(ino=phcre of horrible iniquity. 
Their homea were often agon zed and mad miserable by 
the domestic trials resulting f m the reje tion of beliefa 
to which many loved ones fondl Inng 11 ey saw the world 
lying before them all in sin and unier the power bf hell. 
Ah ! how could tkey do else than pend da ly of their m^ana 
in acts of Christian pity and mercy, and put into the trea- 
sury of the church, which was to furnish and send forth labor- 
ers to resist and overcome the abounding iniquity, " what- 
soever" their blessed Lord had " prospered them in," and 
enabled them without real suffering to give ? A tenth would 
seem to their burning hearts a small proportion indeed. 

Such was the spirit of the first believers in Christ It 
was the glorious, and what appears to the Dominal Chris- 
tians of most subsequent generations the surpriang, charac- 
teristic of those on whom the Holy Spirit fell with the 
power of its first descent. An esposition of the highest 
meaning of the Rule for Christian Giving is seen in the 
recorded practice of the converts after Pentecost- To such 
an extent did their joy in Christ, their confidence in his 
unlimited providence, their deep love to each other, and 
their ardent zeal for the spread of the glad tidings of salva- 
tion carry them, that they held themselves to be like bro- 
thers in the possession of a joint inheritance and engaged 
in a like work. " And all that believed were together, and 
had all things common, and sold their possessions and goods 
and parted them to all men, as every man had need." 
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Such, truly, also will be the spirit of the Church when the 
power of the Holy Ghost shall ag^in fill the souls of men. 

Spirit and Methods of the PuiMirrvE Church. 
When the first overwheliuing torrents of the Pentecostal 
influences had settled somewhat into regular channels, we 
discover a tendency to conform contributions of money to 
methodical arrangements, and thus to equalize, facilitate, 
and maintain them. The payment of voluntary tithes to the 
church became the general custom within one or two cen- 
turies after the apostles. It was four centuries later before 
it was made compulsory by the synods. To save extended 
quotations let us group together some brief passages from 
the Homilies of Ohrysostom. 

The preacher strikingly presents tbe lofty spirit of Chris- 
tian hberality which is suggested by those words of Paul 
that immediately precede the Divine Rule, "forasmuch as 
ye know that j'oujr labor is not in vain in the Lord." Hoex- 
clwms, "What sayest thou? 'Libor' again? Yes! But 
labor followed by crowns, and those crowns above the heav- 
ens. The primeval labor, appointed on man's expulsion 
from paradise, was the punishment of his transgressions; 
but this is the ground of the rewards which are to come. 
So that it cannot really be styled ' labor,' if considered both 
on this account and on account of the great help which it 
receives from above ; this is the cause of Paul's adding (he 
words 'in the Lord.' For the purpose of the former labor 
was that we might suffer punishment ; but of tliis that we 
might obtain (he good thing's to come." 

He guardedly and wisely suggests the measure of liboral- 
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ify: "What is iciuch and what is little God defines, not by 
the sum of that which is given, but by the capability of the 
suKstance of him that giveth." "Let the laboring man, 
as for instance the sandal- (or shoe-) malter, or the leather- 
dealer, or the brass-founder, or any other mechanic, when 
he sells any article of his trade, give the first fruits of its 
price unto God. Let him cast in a smal! portion here, and 
assign something to God out of his profits, even thougt 
they appear somewhat small." " I speak not to lay down a 
law, nor to forbid the bestowment of more, but to recom- 
mend the contribution of not less than a tenth part" 

Qualifications op Proportionate Giving. 

It will probably make the duty of the proportionate giv- 
ing which is taught in the Divine Rule plain to every one 
and show how reasonable it is, how adapted to Christiana 
of all classes and in all oiroumstances, and how efficient for 
its ends, if we recall some of the lessons of previous chap- 
ters and add the following explanation of the conditiona 
which qualify it: 

It is based on love to God and entire consecration to him 
in all things ; and is associated with his worship. 

It supposes that every one makes it his ImsineM to serve 
God in his worldly employments, whatever they may be, 
and to devote a share of their income or profits to the ob- 
jects of his gospel. 

A general proportion of this ineome Is fixed upon, below 
which the giver will not go, CKcept in extraordinary carcum- 
fitaticcs. He will continually try to advance it and will ia- 
cnsase his rate " according as God prospers him." 
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This measure is but s. "standard" of aim and effort for 
the personal oooTenience of the giver, and its arrnDgementa 
and acta are voluntary with him. 

The ordinary rate should, if possible, be not below one- 
tenth. 

The standard should vary with the changing cirouniKtanees 

The Rule, with the subsequent remark and the interpre- 
tations in the next epistle, shows, that the, private deposits 
and accounts of individuals and families should be weekly, 
orwlten the inon^ is receiaed; but that gifls and appropri- 
ations of it tfl various objects should be when suitaUe op- 
portunities '^<X)me." 

The general rate should not interfere with special and 
extraordinary gifts. 

Ifeither the rule as to the rate, nor the collection of the 
proceeds, must ever be made compulsory by enactments or 
processes of Church or of State. 

The Church couils should manage the general agencies 
of evangelism and charity ; should require opportunities to 
be afforded in every congregation for every one to give freely, 
and the communication of instruction and incitements neces- 
sary for weekly or frequent offerings ; and should exercise 
discipline in cases of persistent omission of the duty to 
make such offerings to Gk>d and for his service, as for neglect 
of other Christian obligations. 

These offerings mast not be made a ground of ostentation, 
of supposed merit before God, or of reliance upon aught 
but the free gru«»i of Ciu'ist and his atonement on the cross 
for salvation aud uturnal life. 
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Special Vows and Gifts. 
A considerable gift came into the treasury of tte Board 
of Education recently which was a thank offering from a 
la«ly for the conversion of her husband. Some other gifts 
have come to it from hcds of sickness, or scenes of afflic- 
tion. A goatlemaa educates two students for the min- 
istry, year by year, in the place of two sons whom he had 
consecrated to it, bat whom it pleased God to take from 

Neither the Old nor the New Testament would he fairly 
represented did we not hold up its proviaon for special 
vows and gifts, as expressions of gratitude for extraordinary 
OF pecuiiar mercies from God, or aa the seais of covenants 
of greater dcTotion to him. This is a Buhject with which 
Christians of this day, and especially in this part of the 
world, have not made themselves acquainted, and the dudes 
of which tliey hav6 nut practiced Even our translation of 
the Scriptures is di^fective in rendering the words which 
relate to it.* We denommale our prayers "devotjon," 
though we neglect entirely the votive part of them. Spe- 
cial gifts are calculated to kindle joyful emotions, and to lift 

« Thus in Ibe rollowing pnsaagea in the Ke« TealanieDt, where 
the words tCxojiiu and t5*i occur ; Rom. i:i. S, " I coiiid wUh ," 2 Cor. 
xiii. fl, "Thiaalso wBimft,-" Aetexxviii. 29, "Iheyioi.ied/orthe 
day i" Acts issi. 29, " I hwuW to God ,■" Jamea v. 15, IS, " The prager 
ot faith !" " iVoj for one another." The same worda ofleu occur 
in the Septuftginti as in the i*«a of Jacob, Gen. ilviii. 20; Han- 
nah, 1 Baiu. i. 11; the 6hl|imon, Jonah i. 16 i and "to the Lord for 
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268 god's EUr-E foe christian giving. 

the soul to a higher coonuunion with God.* They are ap- 
propriate upon numerous occasions, "according at God 
hath, prospered," We may instance (he following: 

In thanks^ving for temporal benefits; bounties of the 
year; successes in business ; providential blessings. 

In gratitude for spiritual mercies; conversion of self or 
of kindred; answers to special pras'er. 

To commemorate remarkable deliverances; restoration 
from sickness ; preservation of life or property. 

Occasions of family rejoicing ; joint gifts from the mem- 
bers of it. 

With seasons of special devotion, fasting, seeking a revi- 
val of religion, and manifestations of God's grace ; for spe- 
cial wants or emergencies of the work of Christ. 

To celebrate memorable events in a coDgregation ; out- 
pourings of God's Spirit; interesting events in the history 
of a church: ecclesiastical and religious meetings. 

To praise God for civil and national blessings; tfl com- 
memorate occasions of public interest, and acknowledge 
God as the author of all our political and social privileges. 

With great appointments for prayer for conversion of tiie 
world, or for the educated youth of this generation, or for 
the instrumentalities by which the earth is to be brought to 
the knowledge of its Lord and God. 

On all snch occa^ons a-^i these, special gifts are eminently 
suitable and pleasing to God. He blesses them "an hun- 
dred fold" to those who bestow them. If considerable, 
they mark eras of advancement to higher religious life, and 
more abundant spiritual prosperity. 

* Compare Part 11., chap. iv. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
TBE HOMAGE DUE THE KING. 

WITH the espoKition of tlie Divine Kule for Giving, and 
prineiplea embodied in it, the purpose of this book is 
accompljslied. The various pleas for Christian evangoliM- 
tion, and the specific uses of the money given, are not 
within its scope. It only remains to declare, in a few con- 
cluding words, the conviction, which must be shared by 
those who have considered the facts and principles related 
to thiij subject, that we have reached a juncture in the great 
movements of the Divine government, when God can no 
longer tolerate our past careless, fitfiil, heartless, and unprof 
itable way of giving money for the communication to our 
dying and yet ignorant fellow-men of the knowledge of 
eternal salvation or eternal damnation by the divine Son. 

The Demand op Homage. 
This is a coronation day I It is that final " acceptable 
time," and glorious "day of salvation," when the Father 
seems to proclaim, " I have set my King upon my holy hill 
of Zion," and to say to the Son, "Ask of me, and I shall 
give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for thy i 

«Ki!0 Pjalm ii.; eii. 13-13. Com] 
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